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CHAPTER LXIIL 



THE ATJ.TRTl OE TEIBUTABT OOTHrTEIES AITD THE PEOPLES BOEDERDra 

UPOH THE FE0UTIEE8. 

I. — Native Governments. 

THE provinces were not the only possessions of the Republic. 
Under different titles, Rome held sway over vast regions 
which were named the " allied countries/' because, with the sem- 
blance of independence, a doubtful liberty had been left them, — 
regiones duhiae liber tatis. 

Tacitus, in speaking of kings who had retained their thrones 
by accepting an alliance with Rome, calls them, in studied phrase, 
vetus servitutis instrumentum. But Strabo says more simply : "Of 
these countries which form the Roman Empire, some are gov- 
erned by kings ; the rest, under the name of provinces, are directly 
administered by the Romans; there are also some free towns; 
and lastly, a few countries are governed by dynasts, phylarchs, 
and priests, who acknowledge the sovereignty of the Republic, 
though they live conformably to their own laws." These foreign 
princes, these magistrates of free cities, these native chiefs who 
made themselves the agents of Rome, gave strength to her empire 
without augmenting her expenses, — thus gratifying at once Roman 
avarice and Roman pride. 

VOL. IV. X 
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The Senate was not inclined to multiply armies and function- 
aries. Having to control and to defend sixty millions of men by 
means of a few thousand soldiers and a few hundred agents, they 
had governed as much as possible by natives. And they were right : 
for the Roman people were, among the subject nations, but an 
imperceptible minority ; and this slender minority must not be worn 
out by use. 

This manner of acting was not odious cunning, as Tacitus gives 
us to understand, but prudence. He himself elsewhere says : " Lib- 
erty was restored to the Rhodians, which had frequently been taken 
from them or granted to them according as they had deserved well by 
their services, or had impaired the public peace by domestic discords." 
As undisputed mistress of the world, Rome was no longer reduced 
to the Machiavellian combinations she had employed in the days 
of her weakness. The kings whom she maintained, ruled only over 
submissive and scanty populations ; at a word from her they would 
fall without exciting a murmur : for they were — and all men knew 
them to be — but Roman proconsuls.^ As she had left the repub- 
lics of Greece their own laws, so she permitted the peoples accus- 
tomed to the authority of king or priest to retain the chief they 
preferred, especially in case of the nomadic tribes, who had no towns 
by which Rome could hold them in check ; but kings, peoples, cities, — 
all knew that they had a master on the banks of the Tiber. In 
the year 29, Antiochus, king of Commagene, assassinated a deputy 
whom his brother was sending to Rome ; he was summoned before 
the Senate, condemned, and executed by order of Augustus.^ 

The whole empire of Rome, therefore, was thus divided, — there 
were the countries over which she ruled directly, and the countries 
which she caused to be governed by native rulers. The former 
were those territories, like Gaul and Spain, where the conquerors 
had found, among thousands of barbarous states, no local govern- 
ment strong enough to be responsible for the submission of the 
country. There the Romans were obliged to transact their own 
business, organize an administration, open roads, and found cities. 
In European and Asiatic Greece they continued to speak of Hellenic 

^ Some of these kings called themselves procurators of the Roman people (Sail., BelL 
Jug. 14). King Cottius in his inscription termed Inmseil prae/ectus civitatum. 
* Pion, liL 48. 
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liberty, — a fiction which had so often served them ; and to spare 
themselves the tedium of constant intervention amid quarrelsome 
and noisy populations, they had found it useful, nolvrithstand- 
iiig the countries had been converted into provinces, to maintain 
autonomy in a great niimber of cities. 

In more distant regions, towards Armenia and the Euphrates, it 
was needful to keep order on the frontiers. Who were more fitted to 
take this upon themselves, so far from Italy, than tlie native govern- 
ments? By the rude lessons of Sylla and Luculius, of Ponipey and 
Caesar, these princes had learned Rome's strength and their own 
weakness. They therefore accepted their part with resignation; 
and, their Iiereditary right being in general maintained for them,' 
they looked upon their kingdom as a patrimony where it was their 
interest to maintain order and .security. 

Kings and Di/nastt of Thrace and Asia Minor. — It was in 
Thrace that the nearest allied kings were to be found. 
In the civil wars of Rome they prudently divided 
themselves between the two factions, in order that 
the partisan of the conqueror might save the friend of 
the conquered. Rhascuporis had served Brutus ; liis 

I I 11. I ■ ■ 1 III BUAHCLK1BI8.* 

brother Khascus. tlie trnimvirs. wlio pardoned tlic 
former for the latter's sake. By means of these alliances some- 
what of Roman civilization had been introduced into the country ; 
but tlie Thracians still rcniained Barbarians, in spite of the Latin 
verses of Coty.",^ and in tlie Ilaemus there dwelt wretched and fero- 
cious tribes which lived by plunder. The colors in which Herodotus 
and Thucydidcs painted these tribes four hundred years previously 
were still true, for Tacitus does not vary them. The Thracians 
tattooed their bodies, obtained their wives by purchase, and often 

1 With consent of the Senate, and ftfterwards of the Emperor (Joseph., ^nf-^ud. xvl. 9,4). 
They oflen paid tribute, ftnd furnished auxiliaries in case of war (Sail., Bell. Jug. 31 ; App., 
Belt. cio. V. 7S; Cic, Ad AU. a. IG). The history of Ilcrocl, related in detail by Josepbus, 
shows us the condition of these kings. They did not possess the right of making war or of dis- 
posing of their succession, and Jewish kings coined copper money only (Cavcdoni. ^'umumii'. 
bililica, Mudcna, 1850, p. 52). The kings of Thrace and the Bosphonis coined silver. None 
of these kingE) had the right to coin gold. These independent kingdoms were thus considered 
as forming an integral part of the Empire, just like the free towns ; anil when the Emperor 
ordered a census, their iuhabiCants were also counted (St. Luke, ii. 1). 

* Prom a coin of the Cabinet de France. Bare and beardless head of Rhaacuporu I. ; 
behind it, a monogram ; underneatb, the date, H K T. 

» Ovid, Epp. Poni. ii. 3. 
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sold their children. They considered husbandry unworthy of a 
warrior, and knew no sources of gain but war and theft. To one of 
their gods, whom the Greeks csilled Hermes, they sacrificed human 
victims; and the sanctuary of another stood in the heart of an 
immense forest on the higliest summit of the Rhodope. Such a 
people could not be great or strong. Thrace, with its scanty 
population, though still troublesome, was not dangerous. When 
barbarous tribes degenerate, when they lose their savage energy, 
they fall more rapidly, more hopelessly, than civilized nations. The 
Tliracians of Thucydidea were formidable ; those of Tacitus are 
only contemptible. 

In Asia more than half the domains of the Republic had 
retained their native chiefs. Cappadocia, a great plain 
frozen in winter, scorched in summer, here and there 
marshy, and in many places impregnated with saline sub- 
stances injurious to vegetation, was nevertheless rich 
in grain, but witliout woods or fruit-trees. It lacked 
towns, and consequently manufactures ; and it had instead "inc; op cai-- 
many strong castles, whence the kings, their fricnd.s and 
the nobles, kept in check a dull and li.^tless population, of as evil 
repute at Rome as it had been at Athens as long ago as the time of 
Aristophanes, The Cappadocian,s had moreover of late greatly scan- 
dalized the liomans by refusing the liberty which the Senate had 
offered them. And yet their kings, who on their coins styled them- 
selves " friends of the Romans." did not exerci.se over their subject.'* 
a very fatherly authority, when the revenues diminished, selling 
them to make good the deficiency. One of these khigs, the brother 
of that Ariobarzanes III. whom the usurious 
demands of Pompey and Bi'utus had i)eggared, 
amu.sed himself by stopping up an outlet of 
the Melits, — thus changing the whole of an 
immense plain into a lake. Tie wished to form 
another Aegean Sea, with i.slands arranged in 
a circle like the Cyclades ; but the river burr^t 
its bounds and inundated the lands of the 
AWARArnKs V. Galatae. The latter complained to the Senate, 

who caused Ariarathes to pay three hundred talents for the indul- 
gence of this royal whim. 
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The most important person in the state, after the king, was the 
high priest of the Goddess Enjo, or Ma. Being appointed for life, and 
always chosen from the royal family, he possessed all tlie privileges 
of sovereignty. At Comana six thousand slaves of both sexes were 
engaged in the service of the temple, and its revenues were Very 
great. The temple of Jupiter in Moriinene had three thousand 
slaves, with a yearly reveinie of fifteen talents for the pontiff, who 
held the first rank below the high priest of Comana. This super- 
stitious population was held in bondage, as we see, by its kings, its 
nobles, and its priests, yielding submis- 
sively to all. Antony had driven out 
jVriarathes in the year 36, and given his / 
' place to Archelaus. 

Near the Cappadociang dwelt the Gal- 
'"jatae. formerly divided into three tribes, 
each of which formed four tetrarchies. 
The twelve tetrarchs and the judges managed the ordinary busi- 
ness; but in caseK of murder, a council of three hundred warriors 
met under the shadow of the oaks and gave their decision. Thia 
organization, a relic of the oldest time, had been gradually modified. 
First, each tribe liad had only one chief; 
then all the people were divided be- 
tween two princes ; still later, Dejotarua 
received from the Senate the title 
of king, together with Lesser Armenia. 
Some time before the battle of Actium, 
Antony, who had little confidence 
the old monarch, had given to the lat- 
ter's general, Amyntas, a part of Gala- 
tia, with the mountainous regions which 
extend southward to the Sea of Cyprus, 
— a territory at this time much infested 
with brigands. Both were nevertheless poleiio:^ i 
alike guilty of defection on the eve of 
the battle, and by this treason saved their crowns, which Octavius 
left them. Pessinus, famous for its temple of Cybele, no longer 

> Head of Archelaus. On the i 
KT1ZTOY ; a club aod K in the centre. 



.f^'§^'. 
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possessed the image of the goddess, — which had been carried off 
to Rome some time earlier, — and its chief priests had lost the 
authority and the immense revenues which formerly made them 
equal to kings. Only its commerce remained, owing to its central 
position in the peninsula. 

During an expedition of the Parthians into Asia Minor, Zeno, 
a rhetorician, had saved the city of Laodiceia. His courage and 
eloquence were liberally rewarded. Antony, so lavish of the title 
of king, awarded it justly this time in giving it to Polemon, the 
son of the rhetorician, together with the charge of the whole 
eastern frontier from the Pontus Euxinus almost to Cilicia.^ Pol- 
emon proved so able that Octavius was not willing to punish for 
his alliance with Antony a man who kept watch in the interest 
of the Empire over the kings of Armenia. Octavius also retained 
the Prince of Samosata, who, in the angle included between Mount 
Amanus and the Euphrates, rendered the same service in the case 
of the Parthians; but in Eastern Cilicia he displaced the sons of 
Tarcondimotos, a king who had been slain at Actium in the ranks 
of the Antonians. 

In Syria, Damascus had received a Roman garrison ; but the 
province contained a crowd of Arab or Jewish chiefs, some of them 
unsubdued plunderers, others wavering between the Romans and 
the Parthians, and even the best being always of doubtful fidelity. 
Of these one has attained notoriety, — King Herod. 

Herod and the Jews. — In order to become master of a state 
thirty or forty leagues in length, this usurper had displayed more 
courage, address, and cruelty, more vices and more talents, than 
would have sufficed for the conquest of an empire. But Herod had 
to deal with an unmanageable and headstrong race, and he had 
tamed them by punishments. He belonged to a country and an 
age in whicli death was given and accepted with an indifference 
which, happily, we do not comprehend ; and of all those who then 
possessed this cruel right over human life, no one abused it as he. 
His friends, even his relatives, perished ; his wife, the beautiful Mari- 
amne, was belieaded ; he caused two of his sons to be strangled, 

^ The Polemonian Pontus, which reached southwards as far as the sources of the Iris, 
formed a trianj^le, tlie extreme points of which were Zela, Polemonium, and Trapezus 
(StralK), Gfiograph. xii. 577). 
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and five days before his death he ordered the execution of the third. 
Knowing well the hatred of the people, and yet anxious that his 
death should be mourned, he assembled the chief men of the nation 
in the hippodrome of Jericho, and directed that they should be mas- 
sacred as soon as he had expired, so that there might be a time 
of mourning, and of real mourning, in the whole country. Upon 
his death, however, his sister Salome kept the e\X'nt secret for a 
day, and sealed with the royal signet an order of deliverance. The 
East holds life cheap; it loves power and magnificence, Herod, 
who knew how to terrify and to dazzle, reigned thirty-four years, 
and received the title of Great. 

He waa descended from a race hateful to the Jews ; his 
father, Antipater the Idumaean, had been Cae- 
sar's agent in Judaea, and he himself owed his 
fortune to Antony. After the battle of Actium 
he went to meet the conqueror at Rhodes, 
and bravely owned his friendship for his former ' 
benefactor. Octavius, tired of servilities, was 
pleased to meet with a man of courage ; he 
allowed him to retain his kingdom, and in- 
creased it by all the gifts which had been 
made to Cleopatra at the expense of Palestine, but without lessen- 
ing the enormous tax which Ponipey had imposed, — the fourth 
part of the crops and the capitation- tax." 

These Romans seem nevertheless to have 
had an involuntary respect for the pure doc- 
trines of the Mosaic worship. Strabo ad- 
I mires them ; and notwitlistanding his haughty 
scorn for a people of whom he knew little, 
the superstitious Tacitus does them homage." 
When Pompey took Jerusalem, he respected 
the treasures of the temple ; Agrippa sacrificed 
there, as Alexander had formerly done ; and the governors whom 

t liolding a palm and a crown. RevcrM of a 





CONQUEROR IN TIIK OAMES.* 



1 POAIQN EDI EN ; on the luft, a Vied 
coin or Rhodes. 

' Joseph., Ant. Jaii. niv. 10, 6. 

■ Strabo, xvi. 7G0. Tacitus (HUt. t. 5) speaks nobly of the n 
had conceived of the divinity : ^f'^le tola, i 
attemum, neque mutabUe neqae inlerilarum. 

* From an cn<n»ve<I stone (oometiaD, .39 inch by ,*72< inch) of the Cabinet de Fnnee 
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Rome sent to the Jews, far from taking offence at the intolerant 
zeal of this race, heightened the magnificence of their festivals by 
associating imperial authority therewith.^ A more certain sign would 
be found in the privileges said to have been granted to the Jews, 
already scattered in great numbers throughout the provinces, — 
equality with the inhabitants of the towns in which they settled, 
without any obligation to contribute towards the expenses of the 
city; permission everywhere to observe their laws and feasts; and 
even exemption from military service. But are the edicts which give 
them such marvellous advantages authentic ? This has been matter 
of doubt ; some of them certainly have an air of improbability. 

As the ruler of this people, Ilerod skilfully turned to his own 
advantage these traditions of the Roman policy ; and he obtained the 
favor of Augustus, who ordered him to free the environs of Damascus 
from robbers. On one occasion, however, when the Jewish king 
pursued these bandits as far as the territories of the Nabathaean 
Arabs, the Emperor deemed it a serious expedition with plans 
of conquest, and sharply rebuked the ambition of his dependent. 
" Hitherto,'* he wrote to him, " I have treated you as a friend ; 
for the future I shall treat you as a subject." Ilerod accepted 
the reproof with humility. 

In after years, he spared no pains to please the master: statues, 
temples, cities of marble were erected in the Emperors honor 
under t\m eyes of the Jews, indignant at these sacrilegious novelties ; 
but Ilerod, iml)ued with Greek manners, was no longer an Israelitish 
prince. He pensioned poets at Rome ; he distributed prizes at the 

(Chal)oiii1Ict, op. fit, Xo. 1, i^Qi)), "ITie aurign currit's the palm, wliich he has just rereived as 
a prize in tlie ^aiiies. 

* Durinj;^ the feast of the l*assover the sohliers in garrison at Jerusalem wen; placed at the 
door of the temple (Joseph., lidL Ju<l. ii. 20). Pontius l*ilate had sent for a legion to come 
to Jerusalem with its standard; at the entreaties of the priests he consented to send the stan- 
dards hark to Cai'sarea to avoid offending the Jews by images which their religicm condemned 
(Joseph., ihifl. ii. II). TilnTius also ordered him to remove from Jerusalem the shields 
of gold which he had caused to be placed there, the inscriptions on which, ccmtaining the 
names of some j>airan divinities, were a source of scandal to the Jews (Philo, Dr Ltt/at, ad 
(Wiuni, p. \i)',V.\). Even under Xero a lieutenant of the governor of Syria, who had come to 
Jeru"*alem to collect information about an incipient revolt, '* went up into the temple," says 
Josi'phus {ihifl. ii. I'H), *• and there worshipjMMl CkmI and the holy shrines without penetrating 
farther than our religion jiennitttHl him." Lastly, the impi»rial officers offered sacrifices in the 
Enifwror's name every year. When the Jews in revolt (in the time of Xero) desired that 
these saiTifices should be refused, the j)riests rebuked this demand as impiety, and apj>ealed to 
the example of all times and the gifts offeriMl by strangers ip ♦'»' «mr-V. Woh formed its prio- 
<'ipal ornament, etc. (Jos<*ph.. ihul. 31). 
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Olympic games; he adored the divinity of the founders of the 
Empire ; and at the same time he destroyed one after the other all 
the institutions dear to his nation : the high priesthood and the 
Sanhedrim were degraded, the national laws were despised, and terror 
was held over the heads of all who remained faithful to the ancient 
worship. 

But the Jews were not confined to Judaea only. This little 
nation had multiplied with incredible fruit- 
fulnesa,^ and their dispersion had already 
begun. '• It would be difficult,'' says Strabo, 
'' to find a place in the habitable world 

COIN OF C08.^ 

which has not received them, and where they 

have not become firmly established. At Alexandria they occupy 
a large part of the city, and form a kind of independent state, living 
under its own laws." ^ At Cyrene, in Asia Minor, in Thrace, in the 
islands, in Corinth, they were found in great numbers ; and even in 
Rome, where they showed such sorrow at the death of Caesiir. In 
Babylon, Hyrcanus found a whole tribe of them. At Seleucia more 
than fifty thousand were killed at one time ; as many more were 
afterwards massiicred at Alexandria in the time of Nero. Since the 
time of Mithridates those settled in Asia Minor were rich enough to 
deposit at Cos eight hundred talents. Every year the temple of 
Jerusiilem received their offerings, — a doiil)le drachma contributed 
by each emigrant ; * for, with the indomitable tenacity of their race, 
their prayers were always directed towards the temple of Solomon. 
Josephus asserts that at a festival two million seven hundred 
thousand Jews were counted in the holy city.^ 

It is strange to observe how two little nations, each born in a 
sterile land, and each of inexhaustible fruitfulness, spread over all 
the East and disputed for its possession. The historv of Saint Paul's 



' Unlike the Roman matron, who prided herself on the title of unirira^ the Jewish woman 
considered widowh^MMl " as a state of desolation." A larjje family was held a hlessin?. This 
explains how the Jewish race has survived, notwithstandin<; its sad history. 

* NIKIAS; a bare head of Xicias, facing right. On the reverse, KfilfiN; serjKjnt entwined 
aroun<l a staff. Bronze coin of (^os. 

* Philo {Adv. Flac, p. 971c) reckons that there were a million Jews in Egypt. lie says 
(7> Legat, ad Caium, p. 1023d) that there was a great number of them in Babylon and the 
neighboring satrapies. lie enumerates (pp. 1031-1032) the places through which they ha<I 
spread. 

* Cic, Pro Flac. 28. • Bell. Jnd, vi. 9. 
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apostolic travels shows in every city synagogues side by side with 
the Greek schools; and as if the two civilizations were advancing 
to meet one another, the Jews penetrate in Greece to the very 
Parthenon itself, whence they menace the daughter of Zeus, and 
Greek civilization advances triumphantly into Judaea, and conse- 




GROTTO AND 



crates to Pan and to the nymphs the grotto whence issues the River 
Jordan. It was in Greek that the apostles were to announce the 
new law of the Jews; into Greek also that the Old Testament was 
translated hy the Seventy ; and in Greek their successors were to 
defend it. But with the language of Plato many Platonic ideas 
penetrated into this long-isolated Mosaic world ; regarded superfici- 
ally, it would even seem that Polytheism and Judaism were ahout 
to come to an agreement, since the greatest men of Greece and 



' The Jordan f1nw« from the heighls which t\i^ above lla^hbria in the Anti'Libanas, and 
afterward!! receiver the water* of Banian (Pancaa). which are wmncly re<;arded as its lource, 
at the northi-rn exlrcmlty of Galilee (I^rtet, Ge'olog. de la PaUnline. p. 21 ). 
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Rome had ceased to believe in a plurality of gods, while Josephus 
and Philo, like their descendants, were deistical philoaophera rather 
than doctors of the law. But the crowd dues not accept without 
fierce struggles those compromises which are made above their heads 
by great intellects, and rivers of blood must (low before a compromise 
is established. 

In their most distant colonies the Jews were still a people by 
themselves, practising many different and often suspicious crafts ; 
and in spite of their apparent humility, were full of pride for the 




purity of their race and their creed, full of scorn for those literary, 
artistic, frivolous, and gay populations from whom they derived 
advantage while seemingly abased before them. 

In Judaea it.-;elf, to the repulsion felt by the mass of the Jews 
towards foreign ideas, was added all the hatred drawn upon him- 
self by a prince who stood forth as the representative of a union 
considered sacrilegious, and who held this stubborn people under 
an unyielding despotism. Accordingly, Judaea was in a strange 
moral condition. Men's minds were agitated by a singular fermen- 
tation, which the enormous shock caused by the fall of the Roman 

> Museum of ViennB. Marble group of traall size. Goat-footed Fan, leaning on a lealhem 
bottle, offers to the nymph a bunch of grapes (Clarac, op. cii., pL 735). 
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Republic still further increased. It was common to take refuge 
from the present in illusions concerning the future; the Mazdean 
prophecies in respect to the Liberator, which had penetrated froni 
Persia into Palestine, strengthened, by defining it, the ancient belief 
in the Messiah; and the apocalyptic books announced the near 
approach of the glorious and holy reign of a son of David.^ In 
Jerusalem six thousand Pharisees had refused the oath of fidelity 
to Herod, declaring that they looked for the advent of a king who 
should perform miracles.- 

The whole of the East awaited this master, and in Judaea 
many believed they were called to realize the prophecy themselves.^ 
It was at Jerusalem, therefore, in sight of the Hellenized king 
now seated on the throne of David, that the great battle of the 
creeds was imminent. 



n. — Northern Frontier. 

In order to complete this study of the Roman world, we must 
notice the nations who dwelt outside the frontier of the Empire, 
who were incessantly connected with its history, and some of whoifh^ 
were at last even included within its limits. 

The Britons. — Britain was linked with Gaul by a population 
of kindred origin, by its Druids, who were afiiliated with those of 
the Continent, and by some commercial relations, but not as yet 
by political dependence. Notwithstanding his double expedition, 
Caesar had been satisfied with a small tribute, which the islanders 
soon forgot to pay. Octavius, after a few threats, relinquished this 

1 The Messiah was not only expected by the Jews, who had spread throughout the whole of 
western Asia, but by the worshippers of Ormuzd, whose triumph was announced by the Vendi- 
(lad and the greater number of the religious writings of the Mazdeans. It is from the blend- 
ing of the ideas contained in the songs of the Hebrew prophets with the Persian doctrines that 
the apocalypses spranj;, of which the first is the Book of Daniel, and the last, or at least the 
most famous, that of Saint John. Cf. Michel Nicholas, Doctrines religieuses des Juifs durant 
les deux steel es anterieurrs h Vere chretienne, p. 26 G sqq. 

' Kara x'*/** V^P fKtivt^ ra irdvra tlvai, etc. (Joseph., Ant, Jud. xvii.). 

• See in Josephus (ibid.) the troubles which broke out in Judaea on the death of Herod. 
A shepherd dei-lared himself king ; a former servant of Herod also took this title. Varus 
re(}uired no less than three legions, with the auxiliary troops of the neighboring kings, to quell 
the disturbances. He caused two thousand Jews to be crucified. 
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bad debt completely, perceiving that the conquest of Britain was 
less necessary to the safety of Gaul than the proconsul had believed 
it to be.* 

But Caesar had judged rightly in respect to the east of Gaul. 
Beyond the Rhine there was a danger ever to be feared, inasmuch 
as the tribes who thronged the whole length of the river were the 
vanguard of that barbaric world which had been for centuries on 
the march towards the countries of the West.^ Never had the 
Gauls been able to defend the passage of the river ; ^ the Belgae 
and the Cimbri had crossed it, and the Suevi had for some time 
held a province in Gaul. The one hundred and twenty thousand 
warriors of Ariovistus were the front rank of that great nation 
whose tribes reached from the sources of the Danube to the Baltic 
Sea. Therefore Caesar's victory did not break up its power ; and it 
was from these Germans that the Usipii and Tenctheri were fleeing 
when they encountered the proconsul's legions, and were thrown 
back, after a furious engagement, across the Rhine. We have seen 
the measures taken by Agrippa to prevent a renewal of these 
attempts ; but the ability of the leaders, the courage of the legions, 
and all defensive precautions served only to postpone the evil. 
When she came into collision with Germany, Rome entered upon 
a war which, beginning on the shores of the Rhine with Ariovistus, 
was to end on the banks of the Tiber with Alaric. 

The Germans. — The legions had not yet alarmed the Germans 
sufficiently to cause the latter, under the threat of invasion, to bring 
their tribes together and to form vast confederations, as later they 
found it needful to do. In their boundless plains and under their 
venerable forests, of which one was sixty days' journey in length, 
seethed a chaos of prolific tribes {gens nunierosa)^ which were invin- 
cible, because a foreign invader would not have known where to 
attack them. There were no cities in which the national life was 
centred ; there were only poor villages scattered over the cantons 

* Strabo, in this place echoing the policy of Augustas and Tiberius, says : " It is reckoned 
that the amount of taxes the islanders pay on our merchandise exceeds what an annual tribute 
would yield, deducting the pay of troops necessary to guard the island and collect the taxes 
there." 

* Quumvideret Germanos tam/acile impeUi ut in Galliam venireni (Caesar, De Bell. Gall. 
iv. 16). 

* Germanos consuesrere Rhenum trawnre (Caesar, ibid. L 83). 
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(paai). There were no temples, for these Germans were not capable 
of building any; no statues of the gods, for they knew not how 
to make them : they worshipped Nature, which their descendants 
still love so well, — the earth, springs, mountains, the forests full of 
mystery and religious terrors. There was no sacerdotal class, nor 
any warlike aristocracy to hold them under the yoke, though they 
acknowledged the right of their priests to punish certain offences. 
But there were soothsayers, male and female ; sacrifices of horses, 
sometimes of men ; and the seeking of the future in the entrails of 
victims.^ Lastly, their chiefs were selected from among the bravest 
warriors.^ Though the kings, chosen out of consecrated families, 
owed this dignity to their birth, they were merely representatives 
of their people, having no other prerogative than that of maintain- 
ing national unity ; the council of chiefs, and afterwards the people, 
discussed the more important affairs {de minorihus rebus principes 
consultant, de viajoribus omnes), and decision was given by vote of 
arms, striking their swords against their bucklers. They did not 
even intrust public authority with the punishment of private crimes ; 
the offended party himself avenged his injury, or he and his friends 
compelled the aggressor to pay a compensation in cattle. 

Thus among the Germans neither religion nor social organization 
restrained the impetuosity of their fiery nature ; and this freedom, 
this hot-blooded intensity, they expended in battles or in games 
almost as terrible, leaping amid threatening swords and spears, 
or, seated on their shields, sliding down steep mountain slopes, shoot- 
ing the ravines that yawned in their path. After victory came 
endless orgies, in which all the booty taken in the war was expended. 
Rousing themselves again, they began afresh their distant expeditions. 
For a free man, a son of that god Tuisto whom they celebrated in 

1 The head of a family consulted fate just as the priest did, and the king or chief took 
the auspices with the priest for guidance in i>ublic affairs. If religion had particular sen'ants 
for certain ceremonies, it was still no monopoly. Cf. Tac, Genu, 1 and 1 1 . Caesar says that 
they had neither a sacerdotal body nor sacrifices, and Tacitus that they had neither temples 
nor images. In the time of the latter writer they had not yet received the worship of Wodui, 
nor the mythology and the heroic traditions whence arose the Edda and the Nihelungen. 

^ Ref/es ex iiobUitat€y dares ex virtute sumunt (Tac., ibid. 7). Tliere was, however, a kind of 
hereditary nobility, — a rank gained by great services (ibid. 1 3). These peoples had no common 
name. The Romans gave them that of " German " ( Wehrmari)^ which signifies combatant, 
warrior ; they adopted, at a comparatively modern ci)och, that of Deutsche (Waitz, Ver/as' 
sungsgesch. p. 9). [The standard work on all questions of German antiquity is now Miillenhoff's 
Deutsche AUerthumskunde. — Ed.] 
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their national songs,' did no work ; he would have blushed to 
earn by the sweat of his brow what he could win by bloodshed. 
His slaves, taken in war or bought, and his wife had the care of 
his flock, which was his chief wealth, or else they tilled the field ; 
as for him, he never, even at a feast, laid aside his weapons. Like 
the American Indian, he considered the chase and fighting the 
only occupations fit for a warrior.' The Teuton religion reflected 




GERHAN PRIKBTEBB 



the habits and inmost thoughts of its believers ; in the Walhalla, 
the Olympus of the Germans, there were only continual battles 
and prolonged feasts. 

The Grerman women were fit companions for their husbands. 



' Tuutonem must be a falxe reading from the Germanin of Tacitus : it ought to be read 
Teulonem (Holtzmann, ErUSrunij von Taciiui Germania). 

' The Suevi, says Caesar (De Be!!. GaU. iv. 1, vi. 22), are not acquainted with individual 
ownership of the noil. Every year tlie chiefs assigned to each his lot. The same social 
condition still existed in the time of Tacitus (Germ. 2G); it afterwards changed, thanks to tie 
neighborhood of ihe GauIoRomans, whose customs by degrees extended into Germany. More- 
over, the house of the German and his.inclosure, which doubtless formed the " salic land," vrere 
natarally excluded, as was lately the case in Russia, from the annual distribution, which applied 
only to what we call the communal property. 

' From the column of Marcus Aurelius, called also the Antonine column. 
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On the day of the betrothal they received as a gift some oxen, 
a war-horse, and a buckler, with the sword and the spear ;^ these 
masculine gifts were designed to teach them that they would have 
to take their part in dangers: sic vivendurrij sic pereundum. Blood 
did not terrify them. "The German brings his wounds to his 
mother or his wife, and she does not hesitate to count the hurts 
and to probe their depth. In the fray the women cheer and encourage 
the combatants. It is said that armies have been seen wavering and 
half broken which women have rallied to the charge, showing cap- 
tivity to be worse than death. . . . Accordingly, the Germans believe 
that there is in this sex something divine and prophetic. They do 
not despise their counsels or forget their predictions." 

At Rome it was by assuming the toga, the dress of the city 
and of peace, that the young man became a citizen; among the 
Germans he could not sit among the warriors until he had received 
in the public assembly the buckler and the lance. From that day- 
he attached himself to some renowned leader. " There is," says 
Tacitus, " a great emulation among comrades for the highest 
place about the chief, and among the chiefs to possess the most 
numerous and the bravest comrades. In action it would be dis- 
graceful for the chief to be outdone in courage; for his compan- 
ions, not to equal him in bravery." This association for peril 
and glory formed the adventurous bands which for four centuries 
were to harass the Roman Empire, dealing it a thousand blows 
for one that it was able to parry. 

Germany was not entirely parcelled out into these isolated 
groups, redoubtable for pillage, for a bold raid, but incapable of 
maintaining a serious struggle against organized troops. She had 
large tribes who occasionally acted as a national body, and then 
became formidable. The Cimbri, the Teutones, the Suevi, and the 
Tenctheri, whom we have seen in Gaul, — the Bructeri, the Chauci, 
the Cherusci, and the Marcomanni, whom the legions were to fight 
in Germany, — were powerful bodies of men. The former had 
already made the soldiers of Marius and Caesar tremble ; the latter 
were to destroy the legions of Varus. 

^ This was the germ of the dowry of our mediaeval customs, the husband portioning the 
wife. The barbaric laws also called upon the wife to share conquests ; this was the commence- 
ment of community (De Valroger, Les Celtes, p. 170). 
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Below the warriors were the lites, who, without being slaves, 
were not free ; they were the remnants or descendants of conquered 
tribes. They had wives and children ; they could appear in a court 
of justice : but they were not admitted to the public assembly, 
and they labored for the profit of those who had taken them 
under their patronage (mundium). 

Tacitus relates that this rude and brutal society treated the 
stave with kindness, respected women, opened every house to the 




stranger, and guaranteed to the accused the judgment of his peers. 
More than one custom of feudal Europe was there contained in 
germ. Those kings, for example, whom we find without power, 
but surrounded with religious respect, were afterwards to leave 
their forests and their obscurity to ascend the throne of Clovis; 
and some of those chiefs to whom their companions gave themselves 
for life and death were the ancestors of feudal lords, who in turn 
owed their power to the devotion of their vassals." When these 

' From the Antonine column. 

* I do not mean ttut the French nobleB of the Middle Ages were descended from ilie 
GennanR. After the inTMiops, the prioeiple of Roman, Gallic, and German clientage, — namely, 
VOL. IV. 2 
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fierce and formidable warriors, half-clad in skins of the aurochs 
or the bear, sang their wild songs there was no heart so brave 
that it did not tremble ; and yet their blue and dreamy eyes, their 
ruddy faces shaded by yellow hair, showed that these wild children 
would grow calm and suffer themselves to be led by the friendly 
voice that should know how to awaken their simple instincts. The 
softened Sicambrian would droop his head to listen to the birds of 
the air, the thousand mysterious voices of the great forests ; in time, 
to the hymns of priests straying among the arches of Gothic cathe- 
drals ; still later he became the dreamy poet or inquiring scholar : 
but always keeping somewhat of his native brutality, and often his 
ignorance of good and evil. 

Many of the features of this picture are borrowed from the 
poetic historian who delighted in embellishing the virtues of the 
Barbarians in order to contrast them with the vices of the Romans. 
The Germania of Tacitus is the historic gospel of the Teutons, and 
they have extracted from it many admirable ideas for the honor 
of their race. With imprudent generosity. French scholars have 
long supported them in their claim to see in modern civilization 
no factor but Germanism {das Germanenthum), as if the other nations 
had remained inert and silent in the presence of the new revelation 
coming down from the Germanic Sinai. In declining, as we have 
done, to endow the Gauls with all the virtues which have been 
attributed to them, we gain the right of refusing to the Germans 
the glory which they confer on themselves. The truth is, that for 
four centuries this race of plunderers was the scourge of the world ; 
and Gregory of Tours answers Tacitus when he points out the evil 
and coarse instincts of these men, who had no respect for oaths, no 
pity for the conquered, and no faith towards women, children, and 
the weak. " Search with care," says a very learned man, '* what 
civilization owes to the conquerors of the Empire of the West ; it 
will be very difficult to find any good for which we can give them 
the credit/* * 

the devotion of man to man, — a^i^in appeared, owing to the circumstances in which the new 
society was placed. That of the devotion of citizen to city, which had made the great republics 
of Greece and Rome, remained obscurely preserved in old municipalities, where it reappeared 
gloriously at the time of the communal revolution. 

^ Gu^rard, Proldgomtnes du Polyptynue cTlrminanj i. 300. I find my words confirmed 
by the recent work of Sickel (Gesch. der deutschen Staatsver/axsung)^ who says (p. 59) 
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Why did not Rome subdue Germany as she did Gaul ? On the 
bank of the Rhine the Graeco-Roman world came to an end with 
its serai-barbarous Gauls, who were soon to be no longer Barbari- 
ans ; across the river began an unknown world, where Rome found 
none to prepare the way for her. In Africa, Carthage ; in Spain, 
the Phoenicians and the Greeks ; in Gaul, Massilia ; in Asia, the 
successors of Alexander, — had struggled and conquered for her in 
advance : everywhere she had found a point of support, a work 
of assimilation begun. Here there was nothing; not a glimpse 
of antique civilization had crossed the Rhine and the Danube to 
guide her steps and illuminate her path over this soil deluged with 
the sluggish waters of rivers or hidden under impenetrable forests. 
And this world, where seethed an exuberant life, she reached at the 
moment when she herself had lost her martial vigor, when her work 
was accomplished, and she sought only to fall asleep amid pleasure 
and peace ! Here we see the great danger of the Empire. 

The Dacians, — The danger is usually perceived only on the 
Rhine, because there the most resounding blows were struck : but 
it existed also on the Danube; and Barbarism was endeavoring to 
emerge by both gates at once. Even before the battle of Actium 
the legions had been obliged to hasten to the two frontiers of 
Germany. Agrippa had pacified the Rhine, and Octavius had 
penetrated into the Valley of the Danube through conquered lUyria 
and terrified Pannonia. We have seen that he left twenty-five 
cohorts in Segesta, the strongest place in the latter province. But 
this expedition had been a bold raid, and the garrison established 
in the Pannonian city was but an outpost rashly sent to a dis- 
tance from the body of the army. All round Segesta and on the 
other side of the river dwelt warlike tribes, a mixture of Gauls, 
lUyrians, Thracians, and Germans, from whom a surprise was 
always to be expected. Had not the Bastarnae, who were now 
taking refuge with the Getae, on one occasion set out for Italy ; and 
had not the Scordisci afterwards held sway from the banks of the 
Save to the heart of Thrace, and even to the shores of the Adriatic ? 

In the midst of their deserts these half-nomadic hordes are like 

that this race had no sense of right beyond that which existed in the army of Clovis, and that 
the vaunted deutsche Treue is mere legend [Uke the virtues ascribed in Cooper's novels to the 
cruel and faithless Red Indians. — Ed.] 
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waves, which in a calm run idly along the shore, but are heaped up 
by the winds into furious billows. At the voice of an able and reso- 
lute man these tribes often united for a time and established formidable 
empires. A Getan, Byrebistas, had recently obtained the supreme 
authority among his people, by employing Attila's policy of fanning 
the flame of religious and military fanaticism.^ All had submitted 
to him, from the Euxine to Noricum.^ The Boii, driven out of 
Italy, having at first found refuge among these peoples, Byrebistas 
had forced them to flee once more towards the Vindelici, and had 
turned their country into a desert; the Taurisci had met with the 
.same fate, — an unexpected retaliation for the incursions of these 
robber-tribes into Upper Italy ; Thrace, as far as the frontiers of 
Macedonia, had been laid waste ; and the Romans already conceived 
the most serious alarm, when in an insurrection this great chief 
l)erished, and with him his empire. 

Broken up into five petty states, the Dacians had lost all 
ambition. However, they could still arm forty thousand fighting 
men ; and it was less on account of the Pannonians than as a 
l)rotc»ction against the Dacians that Octavius had left twenty-five 
cohorts in Segesta. Events justified these alarms. The greatest 
military disgrace of the Empire was to be inflicted on it by this 
l)eople. The Cherusci, indeed, destroyed Varus and three legions ; 
but the Dacians compelled Domitian to pension their chiefs. 

Like so many great rivers, the Danube has but a shallow 
entrance into the sea ; thus no important town had arisen near its 
mouth. The Bastarnae, the Getae, and the Sarmatae, armed with 
poisoned arrows, roved upon its banks, waiting till, crossing the 
bridge of ic(» with which winter spans the river, they might carry 
off a few captives and a meagre booty from the other side.^ Herod- 
otus gives the Getae a good reputation ; he terms them the noblest 
and most just of the Thracians. " The belief of the Getae in respect 

1 Tliore has bfen inucli disc ussion al)ont the Daci, the Getae, and the Thracians, and it 
must lonir continue: bt»cause wliat we know of the (ietic lanjijuage is only a hundred and 
fortv-four proper names, wliicli is not enouj^h to determine the character of this dialect. 
It sciMus probable, however, that all the tril)es established on the two banks of the lower 
DanuU* — the Daci north of the river, the Getae south, the Thracians in the Balkans and 
towards the Aejraean Sea — have had a connncm oriirin. Ajrain, Wietersheim connects the 
(Jetae with the Goths, while acknowledirinjr that they must have been long separated. 

^ Strain), vii. .3, .'i. 

• Cf. Ovid, Trist. iii. 9. 
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to immortality," he says, "is this: they tliink that they do not 
really die, but that when they depart this life they go to Zalmoxis.' 
To this god every five years they aeud a messenger, who is chosen 
by lot out of the wliole nation, and charged to bear him their 
several requests. Their mode of sending him is this. A num- 
l»er of them stand in order, each holding in his hand three darts ; 




DACtAN COMDATANTS.' 



others take the man who ia to be sent to Zalmoxis, and swing- 
ing him by his hands and feet, toss him into the air so that he 
falls on the points of the weapons. If he is pierced and dies, 
they think that the god is propitious to them ; but if not, they 
lay the fault on the messenger, who. they say, is a wicked man. 
And 80 they choose another to send away. The messages are 

' Tliia Zalmoxis wnn the Thracian Dinnywii ami (he PhrvRian Sabaziot. Funeral in- 
wriplions have been found in Thrace reralling the joy* promised to those initialed into the 
Dionynian myMeries (Fr. l.enornianl. Vaie elfuxinifnnt. ^10-412). 

* lla»-relief from the Museum of the [.ouvre. No. 3^!• of the Clarac CatAlo^ue. TTiis 
beautiful fragment may have belonged to a triumphal Arch The dress of the Barbarian — two 
tunics, one with long, the other with short sleeves — is the same m that of the Daci sculptured 
on Trajan's column. The ccmical hut of reeds Adorned with brknchei of oak recalls the 
habitAtiont of the Germans. 
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given while the man is still alive. This same people, when it 
liglitens and thunders, aim their arrows at the sky, uttering threats 
against the god ; and they do not believe that there is any god but 
their own." It is difficult for us to reconcile these customs of the 
Getae with the old historian's commendation. 

Scijthians and Sarmatians. — Beyond the Getae, as far as the 
Palus Maeotis, the whole fertile coast of the Euxine was abandoned 
to the Barbarians. The Scythians of Herodotus still wandered 
there, living on horse-flesh and mares' milk. They had no other 
dwelling than the wagons in which they continually journeyed from 
the banks of the Borysthenes (Dnieper) to those of the Tanais 
(Don). One of their tribes, the Royal Scythians, exercised a kind of 
supremacy over the rest of the nation, and furnished the king, by 
whom the religious and political unity of the race was maintained. 
Nevertheless, each horde had its separate chief, its particular religion 
and customs. Some of the Scythians had settled along the Bory- 
sthenes and the Hypanis (Bug), where they cultivated grain ; and 
others had come under the influence of the Greek colony of Olbia. 

These tribes seemed to be unconquerable. '' They make it impos- 
sible for the enemy who invades them," says Herodotus, " to escape 
destruction, while they themselves are entirely out of his reach, 
unless it please them to engage with him. Having neither cities 
nor forts, and carrying their dwellings with them wherever they go ; 
accustomed, moreover, one and all of them to shoot from horseback ; 
and living, not by husbandry, but on their cattle, their wagons the 
only houses that they possess, — how can they fail of being imcon- 
querable, and unassailable even ? " ^ 

East of the Tanais dwelt the Sarmatae, who were for a time 
to inherit the power of the Scythians, and in their turn be replaced 
by the Slavs, — tribes long in obscurity, but for whom the half of 
Europe and a third of Asia does not now seem to be enough. 

Thucydides said of the Scythian nations that they would have 
been irresistible had they been imited.^ Distance deceived the 
grave historian. These half-unknown peoples, who had defied 

* The Tristia and Pontic EpMes of Ovid, Uie Toxarh of Lucian, the inscription of Olbia 
(No. 2,058 of the Corp, Inscr, Gr.), Strabo (vii. 3, 4), and Pausanias (viii. 4S, S) deacribe the 
Scythians in the same manner as Herodotus. 

« Thucyd., ii. 97. 
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Darius in Europe and Alexander in Asia, appeared indeed very 
strong; but, like their descendants, they were much stronger for 
resistance than for conquest. Rome, protected against them by the 

> Thin BilTer vase ira<> fniinil in iHC,2 nt Nicnpolis, in Southern RuRnia. in tbe i>epulchre of 
a ScTthian kin^. ft h now in the Miiwimi of St. I'etersburg. It is a enrioun and beautifnl 
tipeFimcn of aorient xilvcr work. Cf. Saglio. Dlrl. det antiq. p. f<03, t. v. Caelatura. 
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Carpathians and the Danube, had nothing to fear from them ; and 
the Greek colonies established on the banks of the Euxine lived 
without any great anxiety in the neighborhood of these Barbarians, 
paying tribute to some, waging war against others, and endeavoring 
to allure the nearest to Hellenic civilization. One of these Scythian 
kings had caused an immense house to be built in Olbia, adorned 
with sculptured sphinxes and griffins.^ At the mouth of the Don 
there was even a flourishing Greek kingdom, the Cimmerian Bos- 
phorus, which, while forming an independent state, was on that 
side a vanguard, as it were, of the civilized world, — a sentinel of 
the Empire thrown out into the midst of the Scythian nations. 



III. — Eastern and Southern Frontier. 

Kingdom of the Bosphorus and Peoples of the Caucasus. — This 
kingdom had been left by Pompey to tlie parricidal son of the 
great Mithridates. Pharnaces had dared to oppose Caesar ; and this 
audacity had cost him his crown and his life. Asander, whom 
he had left as regent in his states, liad murdered him on the 
former's return from his unfortunate expedition (47 B.C.), and forth- 
with seized the eovemment. At the time with which we are con- 
cerned, Asander possessed this kingdom, which, by its commerce* 
was the centre of the transactions of the Roman world with the EIast« 
and by its fertility the granary of the Oriental provinces. 

Since the time when the Parthians had closed to commerce the 
routes of Central Asia, the products of Upper Asia reached Europe 
by the Caspian Sea and the Bosphorus. Caravans from the Greek 
cities went out to meet them beyond the Volga, whither the gold of 
the Ural was brought ; and at this point of contact between the civil- 
ized and the barbaric world immense sales were made of the commod- 
ity at that time most common, but notwithstanding most in demand^ 
— the human being, the slave. But the mountaineers of the Caucasus 
infested with their piracies the eastern waters of the Euxine. Large 
and strong vessels were not necessary to them. A few planks joined. 

^ KaramsiOt Ilutt. de Russie, vol. i. p. 5 of the French tmnFlation. 
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by ropes, with neither iron nor copper, made a boat, and in a day 
a whole fleet left the dockyard and the port. If the sea became 
rough, they added a few boards to the sides. The higher the waves 
dashed, the higher the frail wall rose. Finally, they closed it in the 
form of an arch, then boldly abandoned themselves to the waves, 
and landed where the wind threw them.^ Some Greeks, however, 
still remained in this region ; Dioscurias, on the boundary of Colchis, 
traded, it is said, with three hundred tribes. 

The isthmus separating the Euxine from the Caspian Sea is cut 
by two valleys, — that of the River Phasis, or the country Colchis,^ 
extending to the Euxine; and that of the Cyrus, or Iberia and 
Albania, which opens on the Caspian. Both lead to the Caucasian 
Gat€s, — a narrow pass cleft by Nature between inaccessible moun- 
tains and barred by an iron gate.^ 

The Colchi, who are supposed to have been descendants of a 
colony left by Sesostris on the banks of the Phasis, had formerly 
been celebrated for their wealth and industry ; but at this time 
their country no longer supplied anything more than the materials 
necessary for naval constructions. These, however, it 
furnished in great abundance ; for on the very shore of 
the sea rose mountains from four to five thousand feet 
high, covered witli thick forests. This rude soil produced 
a robust race, industrious and brave, whose warlike vir- polemon i., 
tues have been greatly extolled. Rome had probably ^wrnTT^ 
already placed them under the government of Polemon, i>iadem. 
who had obtained part of Pontus from Antony, and who afterwards 
received from Augustus the kingdom of the Bosphorus, with the 
charge of preserving order in those distant regions. 

The Eastern Iberians might be divided into two classes : the 
more numerous, inhabiting the mountainous region, were very war- 
like ; the others, in the plain, tilled their fields and preferred to live 
in peace. Their customs resembled those of the Armenians or the 
Medes, and from their Eastern neighbors they borrowed the system 

1 Tac., H'lst. iii. 47. 

' A maternal uncle of Strabo had been, under Mithridates, governor of Colchis (xi. 499). 

• Pliny, Hist. Nat. \i. 12; Ubi fores obditae ferratis trabibus . . . terrarwn orbe portis 
discluso. It is now the defile of Dariel, on the road from Mosdok to Tiflis. on the banks of the 
Terek. The valley between Laars and Dariel is so shut in that in the longest days the sun 
reaches it onlv for a few hours. 
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of castes. The king and his family, with the nobles, formed the 
first J the priests, who were at the same time judges, the second ; 
the soldiers and husbandmen the third ; the common people, slaves 
of the king, who were subject to all kinds of drudgery, the fourth. 
Property in each family was held in common, but was managed by 
the eldest of the house, who alone ruled.' Many features of this 
l)icture would still apply to the Georgians of to-day. 

The Albanians differed little from the Iberians, and Strabo bears 
witness that, like the latter race, they had only a moderate delight 
in war. We thus understand how the Alaui. who dwelt northward 




THK CIMMRRIAS BOSPnORtTB.* 



from the Cauca:^us, were able easily to force those formidable defiles. 
Herdsmen, devott'd to the cart' of their flocks, could not be a serious 
ohHtaclc t^) a i)Pople who took their enemies' scalps and adorned 
themselves with the hair. 

Aiittfiim. — Armenia i.f the tableland whence the Tigris and the 
Kiiplirates descend, and from which radiate the mountains covering 
WstiJrn Asia. The Oaucasna. an isolated wall, half Asiatic, half 
Eiiroi>ean. nnis in tlii^ same jjeneral direction with the principal 
mountain-chains of the eastern continent, sending off southwards 
only short l)ran('lies. which lose themselves in the isthmus which is 
intersected by the Pha.sis (Rliion) and the Cynis (Kour). Ararat, 
on the contrary, may be considered the geological centre of all 



» Herod- ii. 102-106; SlnilK>. ,\i. Jfi". clc. 

' It rcjirewDtH a kin^ of IVr»ia ilraggins four prifoneni and m 



ir the hrwtilc chief. 
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the chains of Asia Minor, Syria, and Media. This great mountain, 
which rears its volcanic mass, crowned with eternal snow, seventeen 
thousand feet above the Euxine, is called by the Armenians " the 
Mother of the World," and by the Turks '' the Mountain of Noah ; " 
and from afar the latter point out upon its summit the spot where 
rested the ark. " Spirits armed with flaming swords guard the 
sacred vessel, green as the grass of the mountain slopes."^ These 
traditions show that Ararat early attracted the attention of the 
races inhabiting its vicinity ; but its historic is even greater than its 
legendary importance. It makes Armenia in Western Asia what 
Switzerland is in Europe ; that is to say, a natural fortress, a com- 
manding position holding the key to the surrounding countries. 
Hence the strategical importance of Armenia in the wars of the 
fiomans with the Parthians. Did the former obtain possession of 
this high tableland, the Parthians were threatened on their flank ; 
did the latter, they could overrun the Roman provinces with their 
innumerable cavalry. 

Unluckily for itself, Armenia was incessantly involved in the 
history of the two empires, becoming the battlefield of their intrigues 
and their arms. To the evils of war were added internal discords, 
which caused it to be divided between its two formidable neighbors, 
both of whom it hated, and to receive at their hands ten kings in 
less than fifty years. In 30 B. c. Artavasdes, who had, four years 
earlier, been taken captive to Alexandria by Antony, had there been 
put to death by Cleopatra. "But," says Tacitus, "Artaxias, his 
son, for his father's sake hating us, defended himself and his king- 
dom by the forces of the Arsacidae." Augustus later reduced this 
dangerous independence to order. 

The Parthians. — These Arsacidae, who had already twice 
conquered the legions, divided with the Romans the dominion over 
the known world, and seemed to be the most formidable danger 
which the Empire had to fear. They took the old Persian title 
of King of kings; for upon them were dependent a great number 
of princes, — the kings of Bactriana, of Media Atropatene, of 
Armenia, of Adiabene, of Elymais, of Persis, and of Characene, — and 
they were allied to the chiefs of the numerous hordes of Parthian 

^ Reclas, Nouvelle g^graphie^ vi. 249. 
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origin, wlio, under the name of Massagetae and Alani, occupied 
the country- between Lake Aral and the River Tanais. From the 
Indus to the Euphrates all tlie nations appeared to be subject to 
their power, and they had often threatened Asia 
Minor and iSyria. But what tlie Rhine was to 
Roman civilization the Euplirates was to the Hel- 
lenic ; upon its banks the Greek world ended. ' 
All the countries west of the Euphrates readily 
entered into the Roman Empire ; but beyond, both 
Nature and the race were different. Neither the 
Romana nor the Parthians had any interest in 
displacing tlieise barriers; and had they desired it 
they would not have succeeded, for the reason that other laws than 
force preside over the formation of those great bodies which we term 
empires. The German.s might overrun Gaul, actuated by the need 
of giving themselves space, sun, and a more comfortable life ; im- 
j)ellt'd. too. by the warlike organization of their tribes. But these 
Parthians. who lived on horseback and in tenta, what could they do 
in Libanus or Taurus ? Would they shut themselves up in the 
five hundred towns of Asia, — they who did not even enter Seleucia, 
which had remained a Greek colony at the gates of Ctesiphon?* 

This empire had, moreover, only the semblance of greatness 
and strength. Feudalism, which it has been customary to attribute 
only to MediiEval Europe, liaa prevailed in Asia from the earliest 
ages. Under the kings' there appeara a powerful aristocracy, having 
the surenas, or generala, for its chiefs, who could bestow or take 
away the crown, with the restriction only that the king must be 
chosen from the eldest branch of the Arsacidae.* To counterbal- 
ance this influence, the kings were accustomed to associate with 

* As far as social oi^aniialiiin went, but not with rugani lo liturature and lanipuge; fgr 
Rr«ek wam spoken in alt the Orienral conrM, and we linil the Parthian kings uaume on tlteir 
coinii the title of ♦lAEAAHNES. 

* From a coin of thi' yi-ar U B. c. (Cahmet ile Frnnee). 

* Cr. Tac.. Ann. tl V!. and ItiD^, Hiu. Nat. vi. 30. Seleucia tnaUuiwd agminrt tte 
ParthianK a ciege which lasted fotir years (Tac., A nn. xi. ft ; cf. tfci'rf. 11. 1 tqq-)- The Moo*- 
ment of Aocyra calls the satraps prinriprt rt regm. Pliny (Ffifl. Nat. vi. 19) laj* : Regmm 
Parlhnrani 'ituxifiginli luiil nmnia, ifa fnim tliri'liint prnvincioi'. 

* Sirabo (xi. 610) speaks of two elertoral councils, one composed of member* ot the ntftl 
family, the other of sages and maei- Unfortunately, Strabo refers for detaUi to hk U»- 
toriral memoirs, which are loxt. a whole book of which he had devoted to the enatoma oC 
the Parthians. 
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themselves during their lifetime one of their sons ; but as they rarely 
chose the eldest, and as the brothers of the one selected always found 
some of the nobles to support their claim, this choice became a source 
of crimes and of wars, and the throne of the King of kings was ren- 
dered most insecure. Now that the external policy of Rome became 
more systematic and vigilant, the Emperors never failed to have at 
hand some one of the Arsacidae, tlius keeping the court of Ctesiphon 
in perpetual dread of a revolution. 

One event will sufficiently describe this barbaric monarchy, of 
origin too recent not to be still capable of some great effort against a 
foreign foe, — on condition that the need for it should not too often 
arise, — but too badly organized and too cliaotic to be truly for- 
midable. Two Jews, Asineus and Asileus, weavers, in the town of 
Nierda, being beaten by their master, took refuge in an island of the 
Euphrates and called round them all the desperate men of the neigh- 
borhood. Their band rapidly increased, and they were very soon 
strong enough to levy tribute on the country, slaughtering the 
flocks of those who refused, but promising to protect the rest. 
The report of this reached King Artabanus, and the governor of 
Babylon received orders to collect as many troops as possible and 
break up the band. The satnip was defeated, to the great delight 
of the prince, who, charmed with the courage of the two brothers, 
desired to see them, and made them sit down at his table. •' His 
object/' says the author of this narrative, " was to gain the Jews, 
that the fear caused by them might keep the nobles 
to their duty ; for the latter used to threaten to revolt 
as soon as they saw the king occupied elsewhere." 
One of the Parthian generals, indignant at the honors I 
paid to these miscreants, desired to kill them even at 
the monarch's table. " Do nothing to harm them,' 
said the king ; " they have received my pledge. But c 
if you insist on avenging the Parthians for the dis- 
grace they have endured, when these men have departed, attack 
them openly, without involving me in the affair." The next day he 
dismissed the two brothers. " It is not well," he said, " for you to 
remain here longer ; you would incur the hatred of my generals, 

1 BAZIA£a2 HErAAOY TIHAraOY; ft Vlclorr tUnding. Bronze COin. 
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and they would attempt your life, without asking my leave. I com- 
mend to you the province of Babylon ; protect it from the ravages 
which might be committed there. You owe me this because I have 
not listened to those who desired your death." 

The two Jews returned to their island and long dwelt there, 
unmolested by the governors, reverenced by the Babylonians, whom 
they protected, and all-powerful in Mesopotamia. More than once 
these bandits allowed themselves to indulge in royal whims, following 
the example of the great lords of the neighborhood. Thus Anileus 
one day saw the wife of a satrap, fell in love with her, and, to 
enable him to marry her, made an organized attack upon the 
husband and killed him in the fight. On another occasion he 
pillaged the lands of one Mithridates, who, collecting a numerous 
body of cavalry, attempted to avenge himself. Being conquered 
and made prisoner, he was placed quite naked on an ass and led 
about for a long time amid hootings, after which the Jews 
had the audacity to send him away free. This Mithridates was 
nevertheless the greatest lord among the Parthians, and even the 
son-in-law of the king ! And it was in the heart of the monarchy, 
in the provinces where the court resided, that these unpunished 
revolts, these insults to the royal majesty, these private wars, 
recalling our own feudal times, took place ! It will easily be seen 
that the Roman Empire, with its thorough discipline, could not be 
injured by enemies like these. 

Nomadic Tribes of Asia and Africa. — " The Euphrates," says 
Strabo, " separates the Parthians from the Romans ; but along the 
river-bank dwell Arabs, who obey neither, and levy contributions 
upon merchants and travellers." The whole line of the southern 
frontiers was in the same way bordered with troublesome, though 
not dangerous, tribes. South of Palestine the Nabathaean Arabs 
formed, in the peninsula of Mount Sinai, a kingdom, whose chief, 
being an enemy of the Jewish king, sought protection against him 
at Rome. Its capital, Petra, two days' march from any inhabited 
country, was the centre of the commerce of Yemen w4th Southern 
Asia and Europe. Accordingly, the Roman merchants repaired 
thither; and like Palmyra, that other queen of the desert, Petra 
still offers to the eyes of the traveller who succeeds in penetrating 
to it, the ruins of temples, triumphal arches, and an amphitheatre. 
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Rome lias left her mark even on that sea of shifting sand where 

everything is bo quickly effaced. 

In the upper valley of the Nile wandered the 
Blemniyes and the Nubians. Three cohorts stationed 
at Syene sufficed to close against them the entrance 
to Egj'pt. On the high plateau of Abyssinia there 
reigned princes who afterwards called tliemselves 
descendants of Solomon and the queen of Sheba. 
Ptolemy Euergetes, wliose victories tlie obelisk of 
Axnm, still standing, attests, liad taken from them 

several provinces which his feeble successors did not retain. The 

Axumites, to whom he had shown the way to India, had seized 

upon that rich commerce 

which w;i.< favored by tlieir 

position near Bab-el-Mandeb, 

— a dreaded pas-siigo named 

by the Aral)s '■ the Gate of 

Tears." The Abyssinian king- 
dom was destined soon to in- 

crea.se. !is in the remote time 

when it Imd threatened the 

empire of tlie Pliaraohs ; but 

its ambition turned towards 

Arabia, across tlie narrow 

barrier of the Red Sea, and 

it ruled over those Home- 
rites whom Augustus, less 

fortunate, vainly <itt<ickcd. 
The Romans possessed 

in Africa little more than 

tlie coasHine, Moreover. 

except in Cyrenair^, tlie 

nomads, from Egypt to Lake Tritn. were still the true masters 

of the countrj'. some permanently settled in a few oases, or wan- 

' Bum, with rwlial«<l crown, of the king, with the aegi», a trident on the ghoulder. From 




* Heail in brontc, liiwovcrtfl at Cyrcne in the ruin* of the temple of Apollo, i 
Brititb Muwum. SI. Trivier thinks it to be the frat^ment of n j)ortrait.«tatue eree 
(aoctnary where the head wa« di»covcrcd, Cf. Gazette archeol. 1878, p. 60, and pi. i 
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dering about with their flocks, others living by robberies. *' These 
Libyans," says Diodorus, '* sleep in the open air, and are scarcely 
above the level of brutes. Their chiefs possess no towns, but have 
certain rude store-houses, usually situated near a well, where they 
keep their provisions. The stranger is to them an enemy ; the}* 
kill all whom they meet. They emerge unexpectedly from the 
desert, carry off whatever falls in their way, and are gone as 
suddenly as they came." 

> A4>IAA2 BA2IAEYZ ; bust of the king, surrounded by two ears of corn. €k>ld coin. 
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ITALT AND THE BOMAH PEOPLE 



I. — Italy. 

OUR excursion through the Roman provinces and the coimtries 
adjacent to them has brought us back to the African coast, 
directly opposite Spain, whence we set out. We have thus made a 
complete circuit of the Mediterranean Sea, — a sea unequalled in the 
world for the beauty of its shores. But we have still to speak of 
the peninsula which, in the midst of the Mediterranean, its very 
central point, the cynosure of all eyes, rose like a lofty citadel, 
whence Rome watched over and ruled her empire, — a position 
impregnable, if only strength and courage lasted.^ 

Unhappily, Italy had dearly paid for her victories; and it 
was only to ancient times that the poet's grand salutation could 

" Salve, magna parens frugum, Saturnia tellus, 
Magna virum ! " 

What, indeed, now remained of the old Italian race ? and was 
Italy herself still that fruitful soil whither the gods came to be the 
first teachers of agriculture? Here and there, certainly, existed 
traces of the early fertility ; in some places marvels were shown, — 
a vine which bore two thousand bunches of grapes ; another, in 
Rome itself, which yielded twelve amphorae of wine. Varro extols 
the com of Campania and Apulia, the wine of Falernum, the oil 
of Venafrum, and " that multitude of trees which," he says, 
" make our country one vast orchard." But in general the wealth 

1 Strabo says (vi. 286) : *' Italy, being in the midst of all the countries occnpied by the 
greatest nations, seems made to give laws to them ; and owing to their nearness, can easily com- 
pel them to obedience." See the etdogium passed u\x>n it by Pliny (UixL Nat. iiL 6) : Nutmne 
deum eleeta quae . . . tpana congregaret impericL, ritusque moUiret et tot papularum discordes 
fenufiue lingwu aermona commercio contraheret ad coUoquia et humanitatem hamini daret, 

▼OL. nr. 3 
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of the soil had disappeared with the old agricultural traditions,^ 
and the corn yielded on an average only fourfold.^ " We have 
abandoned the care of our ground to the lowest of our slaves," 
said Columella, "and they treat it like barbarians. We have 
schools of rhetoricians, geometers, and musicians. I have even seen 
where they teach the lowest trades, such as the art of cooking 
food or dressing the hair; but nowhere have I found for agricul- 
ture a teacher or a pupil. Meanwhile, even in Latium, that we 
may avoid famine, we must bring our corn from foreign countries 
and our wine from the Cyclades, Boetica, and Gaul." 

These harvests of Sicily, Africa, and Egypt, given away or 
sold very cheaply in the maritime cities, — that is, at all places of 
large consumption, — offered a formidable competition to the meagre 
crops of Italy ; the foreign com at last displaced the native.' 
Cattle-raising followed, which was more profitable, substituting 
pasture for ploughed land, — an industry of which " Jupiter bore the 
expense," for one requiring many hands; and on these lati/undia 
there was neither employment for the agricultural laborer nor 
room for the petty proprietor.* Thus men lacked land, and the 
land lacked men ; the Italian soil was impoverished, and Italy was 
depopulated. 

To the economic causes of this depopulation we must add the 
political and military causes, — all the blood shed from the time 
of Hannibal, the Gracchi, the Marsian war, and the more terrible 
wrath of Sylla ; then, so many Italian legions reduced by labor 
and war, so many colonists sent out of the peninsula, and those 

* Since the time of the war of the pirates, Italy could not supply itself with food. Cicero 
(Pro leg* ManiL 12, 15) : Eos partus quibus vitam et spiritum ducitis. 

* Majore quidem parte Italiae . . . cum quarto responderint (Columella, De re rusL 
iii. 8). Varro nevertheless speaks of fifteenfold in Etruria et locis aliquot in Italia (Z)e re 
rust. i. 44). The average return in France is from ten to twelvefold ; in England it is some* 
times nearly double as great. 

* In imitation of Rome, distributions of corn were often made in the towns of Italy by 
rich private merchants. 

* Villarum injinita spatia (Tac., Ann. iii. 53). A freedman half ruined by the Civil war 
still possessed thirty-six hundred pairs of ploughing oxen, a hundred and fifty thousand head 
of small cattle, and forty-four hundred and sixteen slaves (Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxiW. 47). 
[The very same passage from agriculture to pasture is now taking place i^ ^ng^and. and 
Ireland, owing to the competition of foreign, especially American, wheat. "^^^ \.oo, laave orax 
latifundia, the estates of great lords, and the constant tendency of couu't.'ic^'^ .x-^^^^^J^^. 
the town. No legislation will ever stop this movement, founded on "tT^cft 
comforts and material luxuries. — Ed.] 
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sold very cheaply in the maritime cities, — that is, at all places of 
large consumption, — offered a formidable competition to the meagre 
crops of Italy ; the foreign corn at last displaced the native.^ 
Cattle-raising followed, which was more profitable, substituting 
pasture for ploughed land, — an industry of which " Jupiter bore the 
expense," for one requiring many hands; and on these latifundia 
there was neither employment for the agricultural laborer nor 
room for the petty proprietor.* Thus men lacked land, and the 
land lacked men ; the Italian soil was impoverished, and Italy was 
depopulated. 

To the economic causes of this depopulation we must add the 
political and military causes, — all the blood shed from the time 
of Hannibal, the Gracchi, the Marsian war, and the more terrible 
wrath of Sylla ; then, so many Italian legions reduced by labor 
and war, so many colonists sent out of the peninsula, and those 

1 Since the time of the war of the pirates, Italy could not supply itself with food. Cicero 
{Pro leg. ManU. 12, 15) : Eos partus quibus vitam et spiritum ducitis, 

* Majore quidem parte Ittdiae . . . cum quarto responderint (Columella, De re rutt. 
iii. 8). Varro nevertheless si>eaks of fift4?enfol(l in Etruria et locis aliquot in Italia (De re 
rust, i. 44). The average return in France is from ten to twelvefold ; in England it it sonie* 
times nearly double as great. 

« In imitation of Rome, distributions of corn were often made in the towns of IteXj bjr 
rich private merchants. 

* Vniarum infinita spatia (Tac., Ann, iii. r>3). A freedman half ruined by the CiTil war 
still i)Ossessed thirty-six hundred pairs of ploughing oxen, a hundred and fifty thotuaod liead 
of small rattle, and forty-four hundred and sixteen slaves (Pliny, Hist, Nat. xxxiiL 47). 
[The very same passage from agriculture to pasture is now taking place in England mad 
Ireland, owing to the com[)etition of foreign, es[)ecially American, wheat. We, too, hare oar 
latifundiny the estates of great lords, and the constant tendency of country folk to move into 
the town. No legislation will ever stop this movement, founded on the seeking of social 
comforts and material luxuries. — £d.] 
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continual migrations of adventurers going to seek their fortune at 
a distance. They were Romans ; the world belonged to them : and 
now that indigence was a disgrace, could it be expected that they 
would modestly continue to till their fields as in the old time of 
ix)verty ? It was better far to avail themselves in the provinces 
of their advantages as citizens or of the favor of a patron, — some 
magistrate or publican, — or else to obtain lucrative employment in 
those commercial societies so numerous in the Empire that every 
important town had its colony of Roman merchants.^ If the Ital- 
ians were numerous in Asia in the time of Mithridates, how many 
do we find there now ? How many in Egypt, in Syria, in Carthage, 
which at this very time they were restoring to somewhat of its 
former commercial importance ; in Spain, where half the country 
already spoke Latin ; in Gaul, where they had completed the occu- 
pation of Narbonensis, and had begun that of Gallia Celtica and 
Aquitania ? Soon we shall see them in the depths of Germany 
among the Marcomanni and the Cherusci, and in those remote soli- 
tudes where the wandering Arab will stand amazed at the presence 
of these men from an unknown world. 

Thus the Roman people, scattered throughout the world, left 
deserted those regions whence the vigorous races of ancient Italy 
had disappeared ; and Rome became encumbered with a starving 
crowd, viisera ac jejuna plehecula^ at which we must not look too 
closely, lest under the ragged togas ^ the traces of the whip and 
the irons should be seen. In this low-bred multitude Livy could 
find no soldiers.' Columella speaks of young Romans of good fam- 
ily so ruined by dissipation that there was scarcely anything left 
for death to destroy.* 

All exaggeration apart, however, Italy, in the midst of her mar- 
vellous grandeur, was declining ; the fate befell her which in later 
ages happened to Spain, — she was exhausting herself in the 
establishment of a colossal domination, and paying for her glory 
by incurable wretchedness. The sun never set on the empire of tlie 

• It was somewhat like the spread of the Spanish race in the sixteenth century, and of 
the Greek race in more ancient times ; both of these races also exhausted themselves in 
peopling other countries. 

• VelL Paterc., ii. 4 ; Val. Max., vi. 2, 3. Cicero says the same thing in other words : Sin 
vied e$8ent boni, quid mperesset f Non ad servos videtis rem venturam fuisse f (Pro Sext. 21.) 
On the immrnse number of freedmen, see Tac., Ann. xiii. 27, and App., Bell, do. iL 120. 

• Livyt Tii- 26. ^ De re rust, in praefat. 
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Bon of Charles V. Peru sent hiin its treasures; his fleets ctn'ered 
the mm, ; tils arinius threatened all Europe. And with 80 much tmIA 
and power, &[)uin was perishing; her fields were changed into 
deserts, her tuwns into straggling villages, her castles into niiii% 
whuse niastens, the proud hidalgos, filled the country with a noa 
of ln'ggars. The foundation which supported the building faAviiig 
given way, the whole soon crumbled. Fortunately for Italy, aha 
had risen slowly, and slowly she fell. 




FMIORAXTW.* 



This state of things was clear to discerning eyes. Caesar had 
been alarmed at seeing the evil which had destroyed Greece spread- 
ing over Italy.''' In order to arrest the migrations which were 
deiTOpiilating the peninsula, and to rountoract the ibsenteeism which 
was impoverishing it, he had decreed that no titizen should be 
permitted to remain more than three successive years in the prov- 
inces, unless for some legal hindrance ; and he comiK^lled his colo- 
nist veterans to remain twenty years on their lands be'ore obtaining 
a right to sell them. But the troubles of the second triumvirate 
again unsettled everything. Tlie proscriptions, the war -f Perugia, 

> Ba».rolief from the ^tiiiuitim of llie I.onvre (Clanc op, eii. "So. 07). 
* Arwq DXiyartffNnria (Dion, xliil. 36). 
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and especially the new triumviral colonies, heaped other and greater 
miseries on Italy. It has been reckoned that from Caesar's dic- 
tatorship to the early years of the reign of Augustus, sixty-three 
cities were given over to veterans who came from every province 
and were recruited from every race!^ After these evictions the 
roads of Italy were covered with emigrants whom hunger drove 
to Rome. And while they filled the Forum and the temples^ 
with their lamentations, those whom they left behind on their 
lands squandered, in a few months of revelling, the property which 
had nourished ten generations of husbandmen. Usury undid what 
violence had done. But few of these rough and idle soldiers 
attached themselves to the soil, brought up a family, and founded 
a house. The greater part, continuing war in the midst of peace,* 
plundered their neighbors, and when they found nothing more to 
take, sold their land to some rich monopolist, and hastened to 
Rome to play the sovereign people, to live at the gate of a patron, 
to sit in the circus, or stretch out the hand on the Sublician bridge 
and eat in a comer of the Forum the sportula which they had 
begged. 

Thus increasing, how Rome overflowed her walls and spread 
out through her gates ! Around the great city there was another, 
suhurhanaj which extended towards Ostia, or ran along the Appian 
and the Latin ways, reached out towards Tusculum or Tibur, and 
crossed the river to ascend the Janiculum and the Vatican. Magna 
Graecia was desolate, deleta, except two or three cities which their 
position protected ; and the country of the Samnites was desert. 
Beneventum, in the great pass between the two declivities of the 
southern Apennines, alone maintained a little life ; * the Sabine 
country and Etruria were at the point of death. In the Middle 

^ From the moment when Marius, changing the manner of recruiting the legions, had 
taken proletaries for soldiers, he had made the system of military colonies indispensable ; the 
state owed lands to these veterans, who owned none. 

^ See this picture in Appian (Bell, civ, v. 12 sqq,) : cr rr^v 'Pto/irju o1 t( vioi kcu, yepowfr, rj 
ai yvvaucfs d/ia tols, iraidioiSy €S t^v ayopav ^ ra ifpa, edprjvovv, 

• On the violence of the colonists, see Tacitus (Ann. xiv. 27) : Neque conjugiis suscipiendis 
neque alendis liheris stieti, orbas sine posteris domos relinquehant, 

* Mommsen (/n«cr. reg. Neapol,, p. 133) has found only five hundred and eighty-one Latin 
inscriptions for Bruttium, lapygia, and Lucania, including the most insignificant ones, com- 
pared with nearly eight thousand which he has collected for all the inland provinces of the 
Neapolitan country, — a proof that after the ruin of the Greek cities the Romans abandoned 
this region to their shepherds and farmers. Municipal life was dead where it had been so 
active under the Hellenic race. 
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Ages> after the disaster of Meioria,' whoever wished to Bee Pisa 
went to Genoa; he who now looked for Italy had only to remain 
in Rome. Wliat was the city's population ? Some say four, six. 
even eight millions ; others only about half a million : hut this 
figure ought probu,bly to be tripled. " Divine Nature," says Varro, 
sadly, *' has made the country ; man made the towns." 




(PRE?«FXT BTATE), 



Moanwhile the rich from time to time fled far from this crowd. 
to the li ills* of Latinm and of southern Etniria. " There, where our 
fallnTH won triumphs," .«*;ivs Flonis. '■ their descendants build villas." 
Thi'V wen* most frequently to he seen near the beautiful shores 
of th(? TSiiy of Naples. whi<Oi was covered with magnificent struc- 
ture.''. The gloomy forest wliicli surrounded Avemus had fallen 
under tlie a.\e of Agrippa's U'gionari(?s, and numerous buildings. 



[1 N'avnl cni^agcmcnt off rli<> rock of ^fclorift (.Xii;;. 6, I!84), Id which the long riTaliy 
bi'lwM-n those two citivs was endo) hj- the complete dentmction of the msrittne powor it 
Piw. -El..] 
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crowning those dreaded hills, were reflected in the limpid lake 
which had been called the Mouth of Hell. In this comer of Italy 
was centred an activity not elsewhere to be found except in Rome. 
Agrippa was there completing his great public works by the con- 
struction of a subterranean road from Avernus to Cumae, under 
the superintendence of Cacceius Nerva, and either excavated or 
enlarged the famous Grotta di Posilipo, which owed its name to 
the villa of Vedius PoUio.^ 

At Puteoli a babel of many languages and an infinite variety 
of costumes and commodities indicated one of the great markets 
of the Empire. Near it lay the enchanted shores of Baiae, which 
Horace calls the most beautiful place in the world: islands and 
promontories confining the sea into an immense tranquil lake, 
whose breezes tempered the heat of a fervid sun ; all beauties of 
earth and heaven, all poetic terrors of legend and nature ; the dark 
cave of the Sibyl with her dreaded oracles, the kingdom of shadows 
which Vergil was about to open with his golden branch, and the 
Phlegraean fields, emitting their infernal vapors with ominous sounds. 
With these were also verdant hills covered down to the water's edge 
with graceful buildings, hot springs which promised health, and a 
warm atmosphere which allured to pleasure. 

Pleasure-loving Naples, the idle Parthenope, offered a less luxu- 
rious asylum to retired rhetoricians who came there to enjoy some- 
thing of their old Greek life, — the gymnasia, the phratriae with 
their gay festivals, musical competitions, and all the games of the 
stadium. Paestum,* near by, was invaded by malaria arising from 
the marshy waters which its inhabitants could not confine. Cicero 
spoke of it in his time as a place where one landed on returning 
from Africa ; ^ but Strabo considered it unhealthy, and the time soon 
came when its temples stood in the midst of a desert.* Bnmdusium, 

1 Strabo, ▼. 4, 5. The mountain took its name from the villa, which in Greek had liter- 
ally the same meaning as Frederick the Second's Sans-Souci. Baiae was a dependency of 
Cumae. See Orelli, No. 2,268, and the curious inscription {id,, No. 132) in which a loquacious 
(ireek celebrates in Latin distichs, sometimes at the expense of grammar, the charms of Baiae 
and the delights of the sea. The grotto of Pausilipo, 2,394 feet long, formed a communication 
between Naples and Pozzuoli. 

' See (VoL IL p. 42) the general view of the ruins of Paestum. Facing p. 41 of this 
volume we give a view of one of the two temples. 

» Ad AtL xi. 17. 

« Strabo» v. 4, 18. 



Ages, after tl«- „„« loofcd j^^,, 

to Rome. '^".^ oita« °"'J'' ..Divine Nat«« 
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the place of embarkation for Greece, Avas increasing every da\-: 
Rhegium, colonized by Octavius after the defeat of Sextus Pompeius, 
retrieved its fortunes more slowly. But Tarentuni, situated on fertile 
soil, and possessing the best harbor of Southern Italy, recovered a 
part of its former wealth, if it did not regain its power ; at this 
time, however, it occupied but the half of its former circuit. 

Thus, with the exception of Campania and one or two points in 
Magna Graecia, Italy was depopulated that Rome might be over- 
filled, where there now strutted a royalty in rags, mendicant and 
proud, desiring to sit doAvn daily at the banquet of the Empire. 
provided by the master whom it had chosen for itself. 



II. — The Roman People and the Causes of the Impkrial 

Revolution. 

Finally, avc come to Rome. We already know the men who 
live there and the ideas which prevail there ; for the second and 
third volumes of this History have shoAvn the slow decomposition 
of Roman society, morals, and institutions, and the contradictory 
attempts made during a century to save the Republic or hasten 
its fall. Nothing in this picture must be forgotten if we seek to 
understand one of the greatest events of history, — the foundation 
of the Roman Empire. 

Writers, like* nations, are naturally inclined to attach too great 
importance to the action of historical personages. A scholar may 
(change the whole aspect of a science, a general that of a war; 
hut a statesman can never change the face of a society, because 
polities an* a resultant, and because; constitutional law, being the 
expression of a harmony l>etween ideas, manners, and institutions, 
has onlv a relative value, unlike moral law, whose value is abso- 
hite. The ^neatest stat(*smen are those who res|K>nd best to the 
ideas, uueonseious or premeditated, of their fellow-<*itizen8. They 
receive iimre than they givt; ; and th(Mr strength lies less in their 
own genius than in the logical sequence of ideas and facts of which 
thev hav(» made themselves the necessary servants. Whence it 
follows that success or failure, honor or disgrace, come to them as 
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much from the crowd which uphold as from the ambition which 
impels them. 

The saying is hard, but just, that nations have the governments 
tliey deserve, as man has the condition he makes for himself. 
This doctrine destroys no man's responsibility, but rather extends 
it to those who find an advantage in throwing it off; and if the 
verdict is severe for the usurper who attacks ancient laws, it is no 
less so for the multitude who applaud the usurpation. Only, in 
judging both, it takes account of events which have rendered trans- 
formations necessary or useless, durable or transitory ; it absolves 
those who have gone in the direction of the great current of 
national life; and it condemns all revolutionary attempts, either at 
the top or at the bottom of society, which have been contrary to 
the current or have sought violently to alter its course. 

Let us apply these principles to the Romans. They had sub- 
dued everything, from the Euphrates to the English Channel, and 
from the Alps to the Atlas ; but those who were the masters of 
all were themselves in subjection, — at first to the Senate, after- 
wards to a party, still later to a man. 

Can we, after the battle of Actium, speak of triumphant democ- 
racy ? Antony and Octavius were not party chiefs. They had 
fought, pillaged, and slain neither for the nobles nor for the 
people, but for themselves. The tyrannicides having been con- 
quered, Antony made an orgie of power, and Octavius confused 
the idea of the public welfare with the gratification of his own 
personal ambition. We see the dying oligarchy, but not the com- 
ing democracy. Augustus spent his reign in establishing distinc- 
tions in Roman society, in placing each man in his own class, 
and in imposing on each class its costume. The Roman law, under 
the Empire, was to draw daily nearer to natural law; but it retained 
different penalties for the rich and for the poor. The Emperors 
called themselves the tribunes of the people, but they m-ged an 
aristocratic organization on the municipalities ; and this Empire, 
whose especial duty had seemed to be the establishment of equal- 
ity, prepared the immense social inequality of the Middle Ages. 

Meanwhile the comitia were still important. The triumvirs had 
caused their authority to be confirmed by the popular assembly ; 
but this was merely a form. The people appeared to give legality 
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to the will of those in power, as machines give the stamp to coins 
but do not make the metal of which the latter are formed. 

We know what had become of the old republican legions. 
The soldiers, recruited at hazard, belonged to the man who paid 
them best. Sylla, who had given up Asia to them, Caesar, who 
had gained with them so many lucrative victories, had been able 
to count on tlieir devotion. Lucullus maintained severe discipline, 
and they abandoned him. Antony refused them Caesars legacies, 
and they left him. Octavius offered his own property for sale in 
order to fulfil the promises made by the dictator, and the army 
promptly took his side. ^'Tliey fought," says Montesquieu, "not 
for a certain thing, but for a certain person." Posterity, which is 
seldom deceived, has truly characterized this revolution in giving 
to the Caesars only their military title, irnperator. 

As for the provincials, they followed the course of events with- 
out attempting to change it. When the Roman armies divided 
their allegiance between Caesar and Pompey, between Octavius and 
Antony, not one cry of independence came from the conquered 
nations. They mingled in the strife bociiuse they were forced to 
do so, and, like the soldi(»ry, they were devoted, not to a cause, but 
to a man, — to him who was on the spot with a large army, or 
Avliose profitable patronage had bound the interests of the province 
to those of his house. 

In the time of Tacitus, the revolution which changed the Repulv 
lic into the Empire seemed very simple. " The passion for power," 
he says, '' increased with our empire, and, like our arms, over- 
throw everything. As long as the State was small, equality was 
maintained ; when Ave had con(|uered the world, men contended 
for the power and riches it gav(»." 

Do these words of Tacitus fully explain the matter? The great 
historian, or rather the gruat artist whose tragic soul is at home 
amid the gloomiest scenes, loved, like the crowd, to lay the blame 
ui)on men rather than circumstances, l)ecause the latter must be 
analyzed calmly, while the former, making up the living and pas- 
sionate part of the drama of histor3% strike the eyes of the poet 
and of the crowd. What, however, are all the ambitious men who 
follow(Ml each other at Rome in comparison with Rome herself, 
incessiintly transformed l)y her vices and by her victories? 
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In becoming a world, instead of a city, Rome could no longer 
preserve the institutions established for her early condition and her 
small territory. With rights of sovereignty personally exercised by 
each citizen in the Forum or the senate-house, with annual elec- 
tions held in the Campus Martins, laws discussed in the comitia, 
justice dispensed in the praetorium, auguries taken in the Capitol, 
how could sixty million provincials be brought into the narrow 
and rigid circle of these municipal institutions ? Even in Italy, 
could the citizens of the colonies and the municipia desire to be 
present at these comitia, which were interesting only to the inhabi- 
tants of Rome ? A revolution, therefore, was inevitable ; but the 
Romans, not having changed in time their civic constitution for a 




national one, lost the former before they had obtained the latter, and 
without laws, without morals, found themselves exposed to every 
chance, like a vessel which has lost both anchor and compass. 

Now, two things drove them inevitably into danger. By 
destroying, as they had done, all the military strength of the 
nations dwelling around the Mediterranean, they had imposed upon 
themselves the duty of keeping up an immense standing army, 
which must necessarily have unity and permanence in command ; 
and since instead of the strong Roman people of early days there 
was now a Senate of ignoble parvenus and a vast proletariat of 
freedmen, this inevitable chief of the army might readily find in 



* Front and Bide of an altar, found in the Loire in 181S, representing on the face (A), two 
sacred chickens, and on each of the sides (B) two cranes (Museum of Lyons). Comarmond, 
Notice du Mus^e Lapidaire, etc.. No. 483. 
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Rome itself that shadow of legality which it needed to sanction 
usurpation. If Sylla and Pompey, or even Caesar and Augustus, 
had never existed, the end of the Republic must still have come. 
Caesar ism was born because liberty had ceased to live ; and liberty 
died because the world had need of something else. 

Nations never strongly desire two things at once. At that 
moment, with the exception of a few men greater in heart than 
in intellect, the world was not asking for liberty; it desired peace, 
order, security, as eagerly as, three centuries later, it was to 
hasten, even through tortures, towards that unknown future which 
Vergil's great soul bad foreseen Avhen he announced the regenera- 
tion of the world. 



III. — OCTAVIUS. 

To these disorders Augustus ^ was about to put an end ; the 
ardent desires of the provinces he was to fulfil ; this longed-for 
peace he was to bestow on mankind ; and he remains great in 
history, ordinar}' as was his genius, only because he answered to the 
universal expectation. 

Borne along by the waves, he had followed the current, skil- 
fully steering amid the breakers this storm-tossed vessel, with its 
torn sails and gaping seams, which Horace before the battle of 
Actium saw with alarm again venturing into the midst of tem- 
pests. A prudent and timid pilot, he now fears the great sea and 
the unknown shores : fortlter occu])a portum ! He stops in the 
harbor where the waves rock gently, and lulls the crew to slumber 
with the melodious songs of his poets. He keeps watch, however, 
and the n^pose which the Avorld owes to him he never knows for 
lihnself. Spain. Gaul, Asia, all the provinces saw him in turn 
mark out new divisions, lay out roads, establish towns, organize 
the army, the finances, the government; finally attack and fight, 
but only in self-defence, being more willing to negotiate, lest men*s 
spirit should awake at the sound of arms. 

^ [As regards Ortaviiis* ohanp^s of name, he was named C. Jul. Caesar OctaTiamis bj 
curiatc law in 43 b. c, wlien Icf^ally adopted by the Julian f;ens; he was granted tlie title ol 
Augustus in 27 b. c. a.** will Ije mentioned in its place. — Kd.] 
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So much prudence, however, was not necessary, for in this 
ruin of the republican government nothing great enough or 
strong enough of the old edifice was left standing to prove a 
serious hindrance on the new path. Those who were called the 
republicans had fallen on the battlefields of Pharsalia, of Thapsus, 
of Munda, and of Philippi, 
or had perished with Sextus. 
The few who survived had 
in despair rallied round An- 
tony ; and those, too, had 
shared his fate, or, renoun- 
cing hopes which had been 
destroyed four times in 
twenty years, had humbled 
their pride before the clem- 
ency of the conqueror. 

But revolutions nearly 
always call forth conspii^ 
acies ; the broken sword 
easily becomes a dagger : 
and some of those whom 
victory has thrown at the 
feet of the master remain 
there only the better to 
mark the place where they 
can strike. The Egyptian 
expedition was scarcely fin- 
ished when Marcus Lepidus, 
son of the triumvir, and 
nephew of Brutus by his 
mother Junia, conspired to 

assassinate Octaviiis on his return and re-establish the Republic. 
Maecenas, who commanded the city guards, easily saw through the 
ill-contrived schemes of the imprudent youth. He kept watch with 
consummate dissimulation upon the intrigues of Lepidus ; he entan- 
gled the conspirator in unseen meshes ; then suddenly, without 

1 A etatne found at Rome, and now in the Vatican (Afiw«o Pio-CUmentino, Hall of tlie 

Sarcophagi, No. 569). 
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iioiae or tumult, iiuized liiiu and desti-oyed thi^ germ of fresh 
troubles.' TIil- culprit's wife. Servilia. killed lierwlf by swallowing 
burning coaLs ; his luothei', accused of encouraging his designs, 
was dragged to the tribunal of the consiil; and the elder Lepidus. 
to sjivo his wife, vas seen to throw himself at the feet of the 
judge. This jnilge wa:^ a senator whom Junia's brother had for 




HIIiKNTIA OF nOKACE). 



ninrly pn>.''<-ribril. and he might have remembered thia proscription : 
but he had a heart noble enough to be touched by such great vicis- 
siiudi's. Moreover, it wms how the custom to pardon. 

This attempt was. undcv Augustus, the only, and really the last. 
pn)t<'st against the Empire. There were, indeed, many other plots. 
that of f'aeino and Murcua' in the- year 22 B.C.: of Egnatins 



. wu then prt to d«A 



1 'Hie yojing I^'pidus linviivj boi-n sont intn A.ia lo Oi-M 
(Uwy, Epu'. cxxxni). 

* It ira<i ihiD Mitn-ii;i. n )>rutliL'r-iii-1ii« of Mftm-nan, whom Ilunrc codMrorad to rat 
by hiii finfe ode (II. x.), in which he exvA* the ha|ipinei>R of iindiiniiii^uidicd life, tha t 
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Riifus, Plautius Rufus, and L. Paulus, a little later; lastly, in the 
year 4 of our era, the conspiracy of the notorious Cinna, and at 
different periods obscure attempts at assassination. But it is difficult 
to say whether the motive of these men was mistaken ambition, 
or a noble and fierce inspiration. Judging by ancient reports, 
the part due to generous instincts was not the strongest. 

Destroyed by twenty years of wars and executions, the 
republican party for the moment had ceased to exist ; and of the 
Roman patriciate there remained but a few men, who all thought 
as Asinius PoUio said to Octavius before the battle of Actium : 
" I shall be the booty of the conqueror." " How few were then 
living," says Tacitus, " who had seen the ancient free state ! " 
To find a last faint trace of it we must go back through two trium- 
virates and the fury of Clodius to the first fair days of Cicero ; 
that is to say, more than one man's lifetime. The generation 
then living, born in civil war and troubles, preferred a tranquil 
present to that past of which they knew only the griefs.^ 

When society is undergoing a transformation, it is the extreme 
and violent parties which occupy the scene ; the moderate keep 
out of the way and remain silent. But the former are worn out 
in the struggle by the very energy with which they carry it 
on ; and when the work of violence is completed, the latter again 
take the control into their hands. These moderate men now 
filled the Senate and the public offices. They had fortune, and 
did not seek for power, glad that another should bear its toil and 
danger. They were new men for the most part, created imder 
all the past regimes ^ thrust into the Senate by all the party lead- 
ers in their turn, and they had no influence with the people, 
being unknown to them. They doubtless wore the dress of the old 
Conscript Fathers, but they possessed neither their splendid life nor 
their wide influence.^ With many of them the laticlave scarcely 
concealed the Gallic hraccae or the Iberian sagum. It would have 
been something, at least, if they had been drawn from among brave 

mediocritas, Murena and his accomplices, ^* condemned by default to exile, were murdered 
a short time afterwards " (Dion, liv. 3). Dion also, speaking of the year 4 a. d., mentions 
a plot formed by a grandson of Pompey, Cornelius Cinna, whom the French poet Comeille 
has made famous (Id,, Iv. 22). 

^ Tacitus (Ann, i. 2) : Tula et praesentia quam Vetera et periculosa mallent. 

' Suetonius calls them deformis et incondita turba (Octau, 35). 
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soldiers ; but all kinds of men now occupied the seats where Cineaa 
had seen kings sitting. It had become necessary, in order to save 
the dignity of the Senate, to forbid any one to summon senators 
before tlie courts for theft or robbery,^ and the proscriptions of 
tliose ah'eady accused were stopped. As for seeing them compete 
with gladiators, that was no longer a novelty; one of them was 
shortly to fight in the arena at tlie dedication of the Julian Curia.* 

The knights, who were engaged in banking, commerce, and 
tax-farming, who had been ruined by war and were enriched by 
peace, old allies of Caesar, moreover, were the natural upholders 
of the new order. Below these there Avere three Roman peoples, — 
one, seeking fortune on the seas and in far-off regions ; another, 
beggars at Rome ; a third slowly arising in the provinces, but 
not as yet important. The first of these asked only for peace and 
security ; the second only for games and doles. The former, grown 
old in trading-posts or on shipboard, occupied with accounts, with 
buying and selling of commodities, with tricks to deceive the 
customs officers and the purchasers, rendered humble and servile by 
trade, unhonored by the early laws, lived far from Rome and accom- 
modated themselves to everything Avhich did not interfere with 
their traffic and their gains. The second class were very numerous, 
and would have been formidable had it not been so manifest that 
their interest in public affairs was limited to being amused and fed. 
During the Civil wars they had been neglected in favor of the 
soldiers, to whom they bore no love. Accordingly, they hailed the 
return of peace, which, by rendering the legions useless, freed them 
of rivals as skilful as ihemsijlves in profiting by the ruler's favor. 
As it was said in France that after the League men were hungn' 
for the sight of a king, so the Romans invoked a master; for the 
reason that one of tlu* principles by which human society is kept 
alive, — public security, — had disappeared. 

Even at Rome robberies and murder were committed in broad 
daylight,^ and all the mads were, as in the darkest times of the 

^ *Efrc Xrjtrrfiif (Dion, xlix. 43), in the year of Home 721, during: the aedileshipof Agrippa. 

« Dion, li. 22. 

* See Varro's dialoj^uo. De re rwtf. i. f>9. In order to end the conTeraUioD, tlw anihor 
supposes the assassination, in full daylis^ht and in the oyten street, of the keeper of the fMpi> 
of TelluB, where the friends had assembled. The calmness with which Yarro ralatet thb 
murder proves that it was one of the commonest incidents at Rome. " We want away,** nya 
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Italian banditti, infested by highwaymen. The modern hravi take 
only the traveller's purse when he yields it without resistance : their 
predecessors took the traveller himself when he was young enough 
to make a good slave ; and as that " aristocracy of skin " which pro- 
tected the white race in America was not at that time recognized, 
all men were exposed to terrible vicissitudes. One of the first cares 
of Augustus was to wage a formal war upon these brigands, and 
to have the slave-pens carefully examined, in order to deliver men 
of free condition who were detained in them.^ 

A master Avas desired who should create order; especially one 
was desired who should expend for the benefit of all, the public 
fortune. During the last fifty years property in Italy had so often 
changed hands, torn from these men, given to those, finally returned 
again to the original owner, that, amid these repeated perturbations, 
it had almost disappeared. For civil war ruins a country in two 
ways, — by destroying the wealth already produced, and by hinder- 
ing the production of more. With the exception of a few men, 
like Balbus of Gades, who was rich enough to bequeath the Roman 
people twenty-five denarii per man ; or like the prudent Atticus, who 
had invested in property in Epirus the greater part of his ten million 
sesterces ; or some few others who had inherited the old aristocratic 
fortunes, and had been overlooked in the proscriptions ; or a few 
men who had prospered by the Civil wars, — all these people were 
poverty-stricken, ruined, and beggars. Augustus was obliged to 
lend or to give in every direction. He purposely lost at play, in 
order to bestow a needful gratuity on those who had not yet 
learned to beg. At one stroke he made up to full value the sena- 
torial census of eighty senators who did not possess the eight hun- 
dred thousand sesterces required by law. To-day an aedile resigns 
office because he is too poor;^ to-morrow there are knights whom 
Augustus sees concealing themselves among the crowd, not daring to 
take their own seats at the public games for fear impatient credi- 
tors should seize them. It was a strange sight to see a man paying 

he, " more moved at the man's misfortune than astonished at the deed, quam admirantes id 
Romae factum." 

^ Saet.y Tiber. 8. Octavins boasts of having restored to their masters for punishment 
thirty thousand fugitive slaves (Afontim. d*Ancyra, No. 25). 

' Suet., Octav. 41; Dion, Iv. 13; Dion, xlviii. 53; 11. 2; liv. 10: ino wtvias. Men are no 
longer willing to be senators, says he (liv. 26). 

VOL. rv. 4 
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for the acceptance of the honors he bestows, paying for having a 
senate, an e(iuestriau order, and magistrates, fiut the condition 
of poverty was universal ; he alone was rich.^ 




IIURACE).* 



Men ri'fiisi'd lionors ))ociUise the magistracies remained as biirden- 
sonir as under the r.i.'puhlic. and no longer offered in compensation 

S-i- in St-nwa (De h. 
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whicli i-\<-iiMi] nlnviTy in ihc \.-yv* of Uic iiii»t lhoii<:htfid men. So Innj; aa peace lasted, or m 
Xim'z. :ii ll■!l^t. !i> il wn* iiffrvfiHarr only 1<i sup]ily the iiiH-ussitH-s nf a fiirriini war, Mdinary labor. 
thiiiiL'li i( ]'i'i|iiin-il :in I'liiirniiiii" Mipply iif iiicii. wii:< stilliiti'm. Itnt whpn war brake out oa all 
fidi-^, it lH';;:in \<y di'iirL-iini/iiii: il"- -l;ivi- syst.-in. Tlii! ulavpii di-xcried in crowds wort caSK 
It) a pt;iiid. iinxhictiiin w:i<- >n>|Hrn<l<'<l: uml n* thi' sooiuty liveil from lund to moatli. with ao 
orcninubti'd i-:i|.ilnl, llic distri'-s m».ii Iwi^iinie fri-Jitfiil. 

- ^'ii-fniini i.- tlLi> ani'ii'iit X'ari.i. iiii tin- territory of which stood the fann ^reo by 11 
til ItiirHie, and the lEivi-r l.i.enxa U llii: Ili'^ntia siin^ by the poet. 
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the profits which Verres had found in them. Furthermore, they re- 
fused them because the master himself set the example of moderation 
and disinterestedness. Like him, they affected a desire to withdraw 
from the bui'den of public affairs. " No one," writes Dion Cassius, 
'* will enter the Senate ; " ^ and us the sons of senators refused the 
places of vigintivirs wliich were reserved for them, it became 







necessary to throw that dignity open to members of the equestrian 
order. Maecenas, his brother-in-law L. Proculeius. V. Sallust, 
another friend of Octavius and grand-nephew of the historian, 
all remained simple knights." Horace, who was a legionary tribune 
at twenty, never rose higher than a clerk of the treasury, and in 
his last epistle boasts of having no ambition. 



' Oiicrr' ovdfif i6*Kovn fkiv\tv<rav ipiplatiT 



, fiijifls Ihi pciftum TTjv irffiopj^iav tjtii 



' Tac., Ann. iii. 3D. Id the ^ear 24 b.c. no qnoestors could be found for the Renatorial 
provinces, and the same was the case with the tribuneship a. few yean later. In the year IS 
Augustus was obliged to retain or forcibly recall into the Senate members who no longer 
desired to hold a lueless title. 
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Repose and pleasure, that luxurious and elegant life, agreeably 
occupied with trifles, which the poet of Tibur has sung so well ; 
no more public speaking, no more violent contests, no more of those 
words which were daggers; peace, instead, and silence; let one 
man watch and act for all, with the single condition that the 
provinces, formerly the property of a few families, should through 
him again become the true patrimony of the Roman people, — such 
was now the general desire. For some years past Octavius had per- 
ceived this ; anil by tlie signs of universal lassitude he saw that vio- 
lence had had its day, 
and that the time for 
moderation was come. 
Tlus perception was tlio 
secret of his strength; 
for even the greatest 
of men become suo- 
cessful only on con- 
dition of the favorable 
moment and the abUity 
of making circumstan- 
ces serve tlieir fortune. 
After having been the 
leader of the most 
violent party, Octavius 
had b^' degrees become 
the chief of the moder> 
ate section. Some see 
in the triumvir and 
the emperor two differ- 
' ent men ; but tbU i*: 

not so. Octavius was 

ocTAvivs.' "ot cruel by nature, but 

by iK)sition. Plunged 

into the ino.'it flilli<iilt affairs In-fore hi- was twenty, and r^arded 

by all men as unwortliy of serinus attention, he made his boyish face 

stem, and his hand, sciircoly strong (mough for a sword, firmly signed 




. crowDed with o»k (bust i 
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the list of proscriptions. Then indeed it became necessary to believe 
in his energj" and ^wwer, and to cease to treat him as a child. 
Once in the iiatli of bloodshed, men seldom halt. He, however, 
stopped at the moment when, had he continued, it might have 
been his ruin ; and so he had the rare good fortune to fit two 
different epochs of a revolution. In truth he had ever before his 
eyes the image of Caesar stretched bleeding at the foot of Pompey's 
statue through having proclaimed too loudly his contempt for men, 
and refused to make allowance for their weaknesses. This memory 
liad taught Octavius that one may indeed with impunity steal the 
public liberty, which is the patrimony of all, since there are times 
when the passions of some, the indifference of others, and the tim- 
idity of the majority make the precious heritage of little value in 
their eyes, but that it is prudent to respect what each individual 
holds dearest, — his vanity and that secret pride which makes the 
man survive the citizen. 

Caesar had obtained the supreme power by violence. Octavius, 
wlio was not inclined to heroic proceed- 
ings, laid it down after he had won it, 
that he might modestly receive it back 
from the feeble hands to which he had 
feigned to restore it. To the last he 
played this part of disinterestedness, 
veiling himself behind ancient titles and i 
■old institutions whence all strength had 
passed away, but whose form was still 
left, making as few innovations as pos- 
sible, guaranteeing the present, but pre- 
paring nothing for the future; so that 
tlie Empire, like its founder, was destined 
to live from day to day, with no thought 
for the morrow, amid perpetual convul- 
sions, not necessarily disturbing the provinces, but turning the 
palace into a bloodstained arena. 

* VucoatI, Icoaogr. rom. i. I7S, kma a cornelian in the Fameee CoIIectoD. A valaable 
amethyst in the Cabinet dt France, signed by Dioscorides, representi the same person, who 
WM at firrt thought to be the legislator of Attica, on account of the name COAONOC cat on 
the stone ; bat this is only the name of the engraver, Solon. Viaconti has attribated the two 
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Octavius had already made use of, and was still further to 
find useful, two men whose names, with unusual justice, have re- 
mained connected with his, — Maecenas and Agrippa. During his stav 
at ApoUonia he had entered into relations with them; and notwith- 
standing all that has been said of his suspicious and cruel character, 
through all his varying fortunes he still retained the two frieniK 
of his youth. The former of these, Maecenas, who was a few 
years his senior, came of an illustrious family of Etruria.* But a^ 
minister of a government which intended to pay no heed to birtli. 
he ridiculed his own nobility, even while he allowed Horace to siiii: 
of his royal origin. His fortune placed him in the equestrian order, 
and he would never leave it. M. Vipsanius Agrippa, on the con- 
trary, was born of an obscure house, in the same year as Octavius 
(63 B. c), at the time when Cicero was ruling Rome by his eloquence. 
He was with the youthful Caesar when the news reached Epirus of 
the ides of March, and he was one of those who persuaded Octavius 
to chum his dangerous heritage. It seemed as though the gods, in 
order to end the slow death-pangs of the Ueimblic, had united all 
the good qualities of the old Latin race in this founder of the 
monarchy. He was of a clear, but not l)rilliant mind, an indefati- 
gable worker, rough in his manners,^ speaking little, doing much. 
fitted alike for war or civil affairs, and successful in all his under- 
takings, ])rinjring to them as he did the intelligence which prepan-9 
success, and the enerirv which secures it. If the devotion of such 
men is h()noral)le to him who was capable of inspiring it, never was 
friendship more useful. In conducting a dillicult negotiation, in 
scjwing discord among adversaries or w^inning over maleoontents, 
in appeasing hatred or confirming wavering friendships, — in short. 
in knowl(Mlge of men and of the means of guiding them, none 
equalled Maecenas ; as a general and as a soldier none were supe- 
rior to A.t»:ripi)a. The treaties of Brundusium and Tarentum, the 
j)olitic marriages of Octavius with Scribonia and of Antony with 
Octavia, and the ballling of the plot of Lepidus were the principal 

Monos to Maecenas, of whom DioM'orides w.i^ a rontoin]>orary, — an opinion which is bftwU 
ufMin (■r)njec'tiireSf and not ujxm any moniinients. 

1 The Cilnii (Horace, ("arm, i. 2; Saf, i. 41). As rcjrards the foibles of Miertinii^ with 
whie)i I am not here* eoncerned, s<*e Sene(*a. Iff pror. 3; De bene/, iv. 36; and Epiii, If, fS» 

]o<;, 114. 

* Vir nisticitad propior tfuam Micii^ (Pliny, Iii<t, Xat, xxxv. 9). 
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achievements of Maecenas ; the subjugation of the Gauls, the 
defeat of Sestus, and the victory of Actium were those of Agrippa. 
To these two men was due at least half of the prosperity of Augustus 
at the outset of his reign. 




M. VIFSANIUB AOBIPPA> 



Later, their services were still to be great, but of a different 
nature. Maecenas, who by his dexterity had done so much to aid 
liis master in steering clear of reefs during the tempest, sits down 
to rest when they come into port. He retires into private life and 



> Buit in the Uffiii Galleiy U Florence. 
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avoids honors ; he leaves Agrippa to sha^ with Augustus the 
consulship and censorship, to carry on the administration, build 
temples and aqueducts, found cities and military roads, pass cea.se- 
lessly to and fro through the Empire, and carry everywhere and 
into everything his activity and clear intelligence. For himself^ 
he remains at Rome. He makes verses, listens to Horace and Varius, 
and gives well-appohited suppers, at which perfumes flow freely ; and 
Augustus, who is fond of joking, ciills him the man of fashion, with 
his dripphig hair (/xupo^pcxct?.) He still plays a serious part, how- 
ever. At his table conversions take place, fierce courage is toned 
down, and severe virtue melts beneath the soft breath of pleasure. 
There men learn all the joys of peace, indolence, and dalliance ; 
there, above all, they forget, and CiiU those who do not, senseless. 
Maecenas keeps open house for wit and effeminacy; and at his 
board it is that, as the outcome of a gay feast, between the Epicu- 
rean ode of Horace and an elegy of Propertiiis, Liberty abdicates 
her throne, consoling herself with some epigram of DoinitiiLs 
Marsus, which the host himself applauds. 

After the two great ministers, we see near Octavius the 
cold and severe face of Antistius Labeo, an unbending republican. 

and yet in the science of law an innovator ; Ateius 
Capito, less haughty, and, like him, the leader of a 
school ; Valerius Messala Corvinus, whom Octavius 
took as a colleague in tlie consulship ; Statilius Taurus, 
a 710CHS homo like Agrippa, but also a man of merit, 
COIN OF sTATi- ^yj^^ j^^j-^j. '.^y^, ^]^q (»j^. j^g f^^st stoue amphitheatre, 

as if to show the Romans that their new master wished 
no cessation of their pleasures ; Sallust, the adopted son of the 
historian ; Cocceius, Dellius, and '' the other friends of the first 
entry," ^ — all recruited from the hostile camp and won over by 
clenx^ncy. 

Messala Corvinus, being proscribed by the triumvirs as an 
accomplice in Caesar s nmrder, had on the day of the first battle 
of Pliilij)i)i taken the camp of Octavius, and inflicted on the young 
triumvir that defeat which brought so many sarcasms upon him. 

1 TAVKVS UEGVLVS PVLCIIER. Simpulum and lUuus. Revene ol a 
of tlic family Statilia. 

^ CohorUm primae atlmissiuuis (Sfiieca, De cUmeutia, i. 10). 
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Octavius never forgot the man who had so thoroughly beaten him. 
When Messala, who had been saved after Philippi by Antony, 
abandoned that unwise leader, Octavius heaped honors upon him, 
intrusted him with the most important affairs, and allowed him 
freely to extol, even in his own presence, the virtues of " his 
beloved Brutus/' He was one of those many-sided men produced 
by disturbed epochs ; a great orator, in Quintilian's judgment ; 
praised by Seneca as one of the purest of writers; an excellent 
general, a good administrator, and even a better citizen, for he 
defended the Republic without violence, and monarchy without 
servility. Another senator, L. Sestius, piously preserved the like- 
ness and the memory of Brutus ; but this did not prevent his 
obtaining the consulship. Octavius, who was anxious to appear to 
continue the Republic and do honor to all its famous men, was 
very careful not to forbid this harmless respect for the last repub- 
lican. Livy, the eloquent chronicler of the great deeds of the Roman 
aristocracy and of the fair days of liberty, escaped no worse penalty 
than a surname. Even the son of a freedman could with impunity 
remind the ex-triumvir that he had fought against him. The poet 
hastened, it is true, to add that he had been one of the first to 
run away — 

"... Relicta non bene parmula j " 

but Octavius did not impose this dishonoring confession upon 
Horace. At Milan he respected a statue of Brutus ; he spoke of 
Cicero as a good citizen, and tried to efface his remorse for his 
share in the great orator's death by appointing the victim's son 
consul and augur, — though the latter's chief merit was that he 
contested with Torquatus " Tricongius " the reputation of being the 
hardest drinker in Rome. 

Poetry, lately hostile in the person of Catullus, was disarmed 
like politics. Though Tibullus, whom the war had quickly 
frightened, still sulked against Octavius, he sang only of love, 
following the example of Propertius ; and Livy, Vergil, Horace, 
the illustrious representatives of history and of epic and lyric 
poetry, furthered the designs of the foimder of the Empire by 
celebrating the greatness of Rome or the destiny promised to the 
descendants of lulus. 

Near the victor of Actium we find another old friend and able 
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servant of Caesar, — Asiiiius Pollio, the protector of Vergil and. 
notwithstanding the elixiuent counsels of Horace, the historian 
of the Civil wars. He liad formerly sworn an oath to Cicero 
to figlit to the death for liberty.' Convinced that liberty was 
no longer possible, he had accepted a master, but neither eagerly 
nor with baseness, and liad taken refuge against despotism in 




YOlNfi TtBERU 



RROTIIRR DRt'^l-!!, THK TWO SOX8 OF LITIA.* 



di'votion to literature and in imleixsndence of spirit. Octa\'iuii 
rather esteemed than lovml this serious man. 

Munatius Plaiicus had passed through those difficult times with 
less honor. Fir.st a lieutenant of Caesar, then the friend of his 
assassins, he had gone over to the triumvirs, to whom he had 
;than<1oned his brotlier. At Alexandria he was the bu£Eoon of 



' Cict'TO, Ad Finn. X .11. 
^ KuatH in broHKt.' ; thnt i>r Tiberius, found n 
'If Frai»-f. No. a.|-2i). Tlie bii-t of I)ri.»u:< is in 



FsS. had «fM of tilrar (Cilw< 
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Antony, whom at Lyons he had called an infamous robber, and 
later denounced at Rome. In him all kinds of treachery were 
united; but a man who was so conscientiously devoted to the 
stronger side, and who openly taught adulation,' was too useful not 




to be employed. Octavius, who neglected Pollio, loaded Plancus with 
honors, in order that all men might see what was now the road 
to fortune. The singer of Tibur calls him a sage ; but this wisdom 
of Horace is the same which quailed at the mere name of the 
indomitable Cato (atrocem animum Catonis). 

* See in Seaeo, Quaat. not. book 'n. in prnz-fai., his theory of flatteiy; he anaJjzes and 
l^vee (be rnlM for it. Tliis wu the new order of ihe day. 
) Statoe in tbeTaticu, Pio CUmenlino Masrum. ii. 4. 
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I call special attention to these two men because they represent 
the two divisions of the Senate and nobility, — the first resigned, yet 
still proud, and few in numbers ; 
the second, which daily grew 
larger, going over to Octavius 
in order to attain through him 
the dignities, wealth, and hon- 
ors promised to servility.' 

Beside tliese men we must 
make room for a woman. — the 
first who in the Roman world 
made her influence felt in af- 
fairs of state; I refer to Livia. 
The sway she had gained over 
her husband was a wise and 
lawful one. More than once 
Augustus was to have proof of 
the correctness of her judgment 
and the excellence of her ad- 
vice. Imperious with her sons 
and her daughters-in-law, to- 
ward her husband she was gen- 
tle and complaisant; and the 
Eni])eror could point out a.* 
an example to the matrons 
the i;ver^igiiificd bearing and 
severe cliastity of her who in her palace kept up the tradition of 
Tanaquil the spinster." She was very beautiful: "In features she 




I ftp AraiTBTUB.' 



» Sm-t. 
female V\y 
.Vnrr. 1) .-Ij 
(Snlfirn. 2 1 
/Irrmu) prise 
facilit. At; 
;4). Ovid 



Wp 
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•n qwsi'rn-lim jtrnmplior. opihiu rt hnniyrlltiarxiollfrimlur (Tme., Aim. 1. 1). 

I' fnim 111.- Villa l':iiifili (Clarar. .l/w«'. ih rrulpt. pi. 378c, No. S,«9). Tbov 

itiit! iif Julia in tlif l^iiivn-. Init tlic lirail \* modem. 

Ih-Ku: 71. SI: Di'iii. Iviii. :> : .Sfmtva. Ik drm. i- 9. Colignli cmDed Utu a 
<i'4. — I'litsfHi fi-hiiiiHi (.Suet., CiiiiM, 2il); bnt in Sencca'n opioioD {ConaoL ad 
I- nmff mliifim i-i-ii-i-mi* fiiir fiulnJfin i11Ui}rntitsiiiuim. MaorobiiM ipeaki of ber 
.) as alwav!" MirrmmiliHl by 2('ave]H-r*on!': ami Tai-itiis nay* {Ann.\. 1): Sa»elUau 
}im ml iiinrvm, ruml* iillnt i/wiin iii,fi<pii.< fiin!iii» prnhalum, mater impoltnM, tmr 
::u!>tu!> wore no ^arriicnl^ tint tlmsc woven by hi* wifu and daughter (Soet., Ottar. 

Qmir I'liirit/'Tmam, nam jHnmu't habtndo. . . . 

iloiibt tlie xinccriiy of tLu |MK.>t ; but OtUvins took her awaj fram Sao, wajt Tuhm, 
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is Venus, in manners Juno," says Ovid; her busts do not contra- 
dict the poet's eulogies, which Tacitus repeats. By Claudius Nero, 
her first husband, she had two sons, — Tiberius and Drusus ; but she 




ELDER AORIPPINA.* 



bore none to the Euiperor. While Julia, the daughter of Augustus 
and Scribonia, scandaHzed Rome and the court by her licentious- 
ness, the charming Antonia, the loving and alwaj's beloved wife of 
Dnisus, her mother, Octavia, whose cliaste reputation was never 



' SUtne in the Vaticao, found at Tasculum. Thn wavy stvle in which the hair U done ia 
coiuidered u a proof that the statue is iconic ; that is, tbo portrait of the person represented 
(Clanc, Afiue'e de »culpl. pi. 92H, No. 3.359). 

* Statue from the Egrcmont collection, re present in jr the ehler AgHppina rearing the 
n the pMturc and with the attributes of Ceres (Clarac, op. eU. pL 330, No. 2,3ES). 
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sullied by the slightest suspicion, and the grand-daughter of 
Augustus, that noble Agrippina whom the whole Empire was des- 
tined to honor for her virtues, restored in the imperial house the 
old Sabine manners. 

We have now carefully examined each system of wheels 
composing the vast machine, as Montaigne entitles the Roman 
Empire. Let us sum up this 16ng review in a few general propo- 
sitions, which we will put into the form of so many questions, to 
which the Empire must reply, — so many problems which it must 
solve ; since they are the legacy left to it by the Republic. 

From the Euphrates to the English Channel, and from the 
Alps to the Atlas, we have found a supreme authority, -7- that of 
the Roman people, — and beneath this external unity an infinite 
variety of local laws, manners, religions, and conditions of freedom. 
The Roman Empire is established, but there is as yet no Roman 
nation. Will the Emperors succeed in making one? 

In all these countries the Republic had, save at a few points, 
overthrown the native governments. The Empire will therefore 
be obliged to undertake the administration in their stead. Will 
it keep order ? and will "' the Roman Peace," which the peoples so 
eagerly long for, be guaranteed by wise institutions? 

Around this immense dominion we have seen barbarous races, 
some brave and turbulent, l)nt divided ; others, corrupt ; but all 
feeble. There is consequently no indication at this time of any 
serious danger. Yet, since the Romans have destroyed the military 
force of their subjects, they are bound to defend those whom they 
have disarmed and who pay them tribute; for this needful pro- 
tection they are obliged to have recourse to a formidable novelty, 
— the establishment of a standing army. Will this army be 
imbued with tlie spirit of discipline and sacrifice, with love of 
country and lespect for tli(» civil laws? 

The right of commanding involves still other duties. Rome 
occupies all th<; civilized portion of the ancient world, and has at 
her disposition the forces furnished by intellect, social organization, 
and wealth. Will the new Rome employ these forces in increasing 
the activity of the fire whereat is kindled the torch which illu- 
mines the world, in renderhig its heat more diffused, its light more 
brilliiint, — hi one word, ])res(Tvinjx. increasing, and purifying the 
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ancient civilization whose treasures are now committed into her 
hands ? 

In conclusion, the history of the last century of the Republic 
proved the necessity of the Empire; this is the excuse of Octavius. 
Will he be capable of organizing it ? Here we await Augustus, 
to determine whether he has deserved his fortime. 

1 Bnata, facing each other, of Angustus with the laurel, and Agrippa wearing the mural 
crowQ. From a cameo in the Cabinet de France (sardonyx of three layers, 1.18 inch hjr 0.733 
inch). No. 198 in the catalogue. 
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AUGUSTUS, OR THE FOUNDATION OF THE EMPIRE. 



CHAPTER LXV. 



OBQANIZATION OF TEE IHFESIAL OOVEBNMEIT (30-13 EO.)J 



I. — Decrees of the Senate after the Death op Antony (30-28). 

ANTONY being dead, and Egypt reduced to a province, Octa- 
vius returned to Syria, where he received from the king of 
the Parthians a first embassy, much less haughty in tone ; for 

* Chronolofjy of the reign of AugusUxs after Actium, — 30 B. c. : Death ol Antony ; Egypt 
reduced to a province ; Octavius passes the winter at Samos. 29 : Retnm of OetnTius to 
Rome ; lie closes the temple of Janus. 28 : Census taken by the consoLi (4,164,000 cituent). 
'27 : Octavius receives the title of Augustus, divides the provinces with the Senate, and renuinf 
three years (27-2.')) in Gaul and Spain. 24 : lie returns to Rome. 23 : He is invested with the 
tribunitian {K)wer for life, and receives an embassy of Parthians. 22 : Conspiracy of Mnrena: 
C*andace invades K<rypt ; revolt of the Canta)>ri. 21 : Augustus reimlrs to the East, puses the 
winter at Saniris, and marries his daughter Julia to Agrippa. 20 : The Parthians restore the 
standanis taken from Crassus ; Augustus at Samos. ID: Return to Rome [his jPoCesfos coimii- 
Uiria'] ; deatli of Vergil. 18 : Lex tie mnritandis ordinibus, 11 1 The secular games ; Agrippa 
8cnt*to Asia. \(j : Defeat of I^>llius; Augustus repairs to Gaul, where he again remains time 
years (10-1 1). 15 : Tiberiiis and Drusus subjugate tlic Raeti and VindclicL 18: Angnstos 
returns to Rome 12: Death of AL'rippaand I^'.])idus; Drusus in Gaul; the altar of Rome and 
Augustus at Lyons. 11 : War of Dnisus against the Germans, of Tiberius against the Djalmn* 
tians and Pannonians; 'J'iherius marries Julia. 10: Augustus in GauL 9: Death of Drasa& 
•s : Augustus in Gaul for the fourth time; Tiberius in Germany ; death of Maecenas and Hm^ 
ace. 7 : 'I'ilx'riiis in Germany. : Tiberius receives the tribunitian power for fire yearsi and 
retires to Rhodes, where he remains seven years. 2 : Banishment of Julia. 2 A. D.: ReCnm of 
TilH'rius to Rome. 4 : Tiberius, <idopted by Augustus, repairs to Germany, where he remmas 
three years (M!)* ^ '- I^evolt of the Pannonians and Dalmatians. 7 : Germanicus in Gennany ; 
thn>e campaigns of Til)erius in Illyricum (7-!)). i> : Defeat of Vams; exile of Ovid* 10 and 
11 : Tiberius in Germany. 11 : Tilierius returns to Rome and triumphs. 14: Condnsioa of 
the census (4,197,OuO citizens) ; Auirustus dies on the lOth of August, in the s e T eo ty^sfarth 
of his age and the thirty->(>veuth of his tribunitian power. 
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Phraates, in order to prevent the Roman imperator from giving his 
support to a candidate for the throne who had taken refuge in 
the territories of the Empire, sent him his own son as a hostage. 
Octavius employed the winter and the spring of the year 29 in 
regaining the affairs of the Asiatic peninsula. Ephesus and Nicaea, 
the two capitals of Asia and Bithynia, were authorized to build 
each a temple to the two new deities, — Rome and the divine Julius ; 
Pergamum and Niconiedia, to establish " consecrated 
enclosures in honor of Octavius and Rome." This 
was the second year which he passed away from (cij 
Italy. But he was in no hurry to return thither; 
he wished to strengthen his power by exercising it 
at a distance, and allow the Romans time to accustom "^■"'■^''■ 
themselves to the idea of a master. Indeed he was overH3autiou8 ; 
the secret wrath of the aristocracy did not require to be so carefully 
guarded against. 

Moreover, Maecenas and Agrippa kept guard for him at Rome. 
The letters of Octavius to the Senate and consuls passed through 
their bands; he had even left them a seal like his own, that 
they might modify, according to circumstances, the contents of his 
despatches.' They gave the watchword for devotion, they prompted 
enthusiasm, they directed deliberations and voting. Thanks to the 
universal desire for peace, this was an easy task. 

Since the blundering attempt of Lepidus, — that salutary warning 
which Octavius had so well understood, — 
the calm had not been disturbed ; and the 
only echo which stirred the city was that 
of the adulatory decrees of the Senate. 
After Actium they had voted a triumph ; 
after the subjection of Egypt they decreed 
another, and commenced in his name the building of the great 
temple of Fortune at Praeneste. Then the priests were ordered 

' This seal bore the image of the aphiox, — the emblem of his conduct; later on he made 
ase of a ring on which wae engraved the head of Alexander and a signet bearing a good 
likeness of himself (SueL, Oclav. 60 ; Dion, li. 3 ; Pliny, HUl. Nat. xxxvii. 4). For corre- 
spondence with his counsellora he bad a cipher, which consisted of put^ng intead of the required 
letter the one immediately following it in the alphabet (Dion, ibid.). 

' Head of Oclarius, consnl for the sixth time. On the reverse, a crocodile, the symbol 
of Egypt, ud the l^end, " Egypt captive." Denarius. 
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to offer up prayers for Oetavius as they did for the Roman 
people, and in their petitions to join his name with the names of 
the gods; the citizens were enjoined to pour out libations in his 
honor at their banquets; the vestals, senators, and people were 
to go forth to meet him on the day when he should ^ re-enter 
Rome. That day was to become a yearly festival. Two trium- 
phal arches, one at Brundusium, the other in the Forum, were 
to be erected to perpetuate the memory of his victories ; on solemn 
occasions he was to wear the purple mantle ; and finally, the 
entrance to his house was to be adorned with branches of laurel 
and a civic crown. Coins exist whereon this crown surrounds 
the inscription which courtiers of Fortune are so ready to lavish 
upon those whom they call saviors of their country, — 06 does 



To these showy honors it was well understood that power 
must be added. At the beginning of January in the year 29, 
while Oetavius in Asia was entering upon hia fifth consulship, 
the senators and magistrates at Rome swore to obey his decrees, 
and the tribunitian power was offered him for life, with the 
right of extending its inviolability over any who should implore 
it. But all this had for the most part been given to others, 
and it was desired to do something new. A classical idea cleared 
away the difficulty. Before the Areopagus, Orestes had been 
saved by the vote of Athene : it was decided that in criminal 
causes Oetavius might vote in favor of the accused. This was 
the right of pardon, which has ever been one of the attributes of 
sovereignty.* 

A deputation from the Senate went to bear him these decrees. 
They found him occupied with the apotheosis of Caesar and per- 
mitting temples to be built to himself in Pergaminn and Nicomedia. 
With the Greeks, who had long been accustomed to these sacri- 
legious flatteries, he readily allowed an apotheosis to be decreed 
him during his lifetime;' with the Romans he thought it wise to 

* Dion, li. 19. In the year 18 it was det-reed, oo his return from Gaul, tliat to 
who thould go out to meet him irrot roi n-aifiij/iiou oito 3Sfinu nVm {id, liv. 2S). 
day that he re-entered Rome, no criminnia were executed. Finally, his lempleg aad tl 
became inviolable asylums, and in the cullei^s of pric^w In; unuM iinivii"- rit 
bnrof members (Seneca, Z)e c/em.i. 18; Tao.. .■inn. iii. .'lii; HiuM li J.n 

* On this question see chap. Ixvii., section iii- : Reltgii)iis ili'fm a. 
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to offer up prayers for Octavius as they did for the Roman 
people, and in their petitions to join his name with the names of 
the gods; the citizens were enjoined to pour out libations in his 
honor at their banquets; the vestals, senators, and people were 
to go forth to meet him on the day when he should ^i re-enter 
Rome. That day was to become a yearly festival. Two trium- 
phal arches, one at Brundusium, the other in the Forum, were 
to be erected to perpetuate the memory of his victories ; on solemn 
occasions he was to wear the purple mantle; and finally, the 
entrance to his house was to be adorned with branches of laurel 
and a civic crown. Coins exist whereon this crown surrounds 
the inscription wliich courtiers of Fortune are so ready to lavish 
upon those whom they call saviors of their country, — ob dees 
servatos. 

To these showy honors it was well understood that power 
must be added. At the beginning of January in the year 29. 
while Octavius in Asia was entering upon his fifth consulfihip. 
the senators and magistrates at Rome swore to obey his decrees, 
and the tribunitian power was offered him for life, with the 
right of extending its inviolability over any who should implore 
it. But all this had for the most part been given to others, 
and it was desired to do something new. A classical idea cleared 
away the difficulty. Before the Areopagus, Orestes had been 
saved by the vote of Athene : it was decided that in criminal 
causes Octavius might vote in favor of the accused. This was 
the right of pardon, which has ever been one of the attributes of 
sovereignty.^ 

A deputation from the Senate went to bear him these decrees. 
They found him occupied with the apotheosis of Caesar and per- 
mitting temples to be built to himself in PiTgamum and Nicomedia. 
With the Greeks, who had long been accustomed to these sacri- 
legious flatteries, he readily allowed an ai3otheosis to be decreed 
him durhig his lifetime;^ with the Romans he thought it wise to 

> T)ion, li. If). In the vcar 13 it. was rlofrcod. on his return from Ghuil, that to all thow 
who Fhoulil ri^o niit to nu*et him an-nt rot' 7ru>firjfHov (Wa udttav tivai {id. Ut. 25). Qn tlw 
day that he rcM'nton>(l Koiiir. no criminals wore executed. Finally, his temples and 
beramc inviolahle a*<yhims antl in tlie rollo<ri>s of priests he could increase at wfll the 
her of nu'iiilHTs (Seneca. Dr vhm. i. IS; Tac Ann. iii. 3«i; Dion, li. 20). 

^ On this (Question see chap. Ixvii., section iii. : lleligious Reform. 
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assume a disinterested exterior. He did not accept all that was 
offered him ; he even refused the most valuable of these pre- 
rogatives, — the tribunitian power fur life, — that he might leave 
some doubt in respect to his intentions uud one more illusion to 
those who still cherished them. 

Meanwhile his lieuteuants made his arms triumphant every- 
where: Statilius Taurus in Spiin ; Nonius Gallus and Carinas 
in Belgica ; Messala in Aquitauia ; ' Crassus against the Bastamae 




and Daci. Octavius might have ascended to the Capitol escorted 
by triumphant generals, and inaugurated liia government by 
announcing to the Romans the cnrl of all war. It was the 
propitious moment for returning to Rome ; he passed through 
the gates in the month of SextHis, which afterwardw took his name 
(August 29, B.C.), and triumphed thrice. — for the Dalmatians, for 
Actium,' and for Egj-pt, whose great river, according to custom. 



' MeMaU had taken with liim his profefic Tibullus, who was no more of an ardcDt mldier 
than Horace. Cf. Tibullu^ El-n- i. T. 

• Texier, Dttrr. i/e PAiie Mineure, vol. j. pi. 1. 

* The name of Antonv wab not rvcn iitlori'il ; it wbji for hin victory over the Kgrplian 
fleet at Actinm that Octaviiu triuffljihed. Itut decrees of the Scoato had already orerthrown 
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figured in the ceremony, which event has given us the beautiful 
statue of the Nile preser\'ed in the Vatican. On descending from 
the Capitol he vowed a temple to Minerva, the goddess who had 
given liim bis precocious wisdom ; and iu the Julian Basilica, 
dedicated by himself, he placed that statue of Victory which after 
the triumph of Christianity remained to the last pagans at Rome 
the venerated Hymbol of the illustrious history of their fathers. 
The recompenses to the soldiers and the gratuities to the citizens 
were what the treasures of the Ptolemies permitted them to be. 
— a thousand sesterces uuch to the former (and they were one 




RIIIN'OCF.Iinfi AS'D A nF.AIt.* 



luindred and twenty thousand in number), and four himdred to 
the latter. Even boy.s. who usually were counted only orer 
eleven j-ojirs of age. received their share, in honor of the young 
Alarcellus.'' 

So nnicli gold was suililenly brought into circulation that 
throiighoiit Italy Ihc inten^st on money fell two thirds, — from 
1^ to 4 per <'ent. — and the price of property was doubled.* 

Xotwi til standing this nxpoiiditurc, Octavius was still rich 
enough to make Knmi)tuous offerings in the temples of Rome. 

tlip ■itnriip^ i>r till- triiniivir. ilti'liirci) llic ilny of \m I)irtli Tinliii'ky, and fortndden aiif BCHbar 
(if lliPff'x* .li-Zfliiratoliiuirliii surname of Man-ns. 

' lli.li, lUrt.thv Aiil. rum. >t ipr. ■■>/.. iinilcr tlic lipail rrnatic. 

« Siur.. Ortnr. 41. Oitnviii« Iiml fiiimii a jnat <)iiiintity of pold in the ftiaea «i C1m> 
parm, for ilic r|tii-[-n on Iht ntiirn friiin Aciiiini hni) (lc><>|xiilc<I the tcmplM and tka lU 
Hiizen-: i>r Ali'.v:vnilri.i, which fniil rhiavin- from the nifPKsitr of iloing ao. He fOwHwm 
pmperty. Iiriwpr<>r. <if iIkko whi> i-'kiIiI Ih- mciisi-il ft tmvin;: nided with ADloajr, wmd all Ac 
nihcr inliahitiinl:' had to viitd hiiu (ht; sixtli j«rt of their fortune (Dion, li. 17). 

■ JHirti. li. 31. 
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although he had refused the golden crowns offered, according to 
custom, by the cities of Italy, had paid all his debts without 
demanding anything from his numerous debtors, and had burned 
the acknowledgments of state debts.* These royal procedures and 
the splendid fetes which followed, — the Trojan games, at which, 
Marcellus and Tiberius appeared ; the combats .^--^''''''■'^-•^ 

between Servian and Dacian prisoners ; the /i '^V Fti^^N. 
hunts in the circus, in which were seen for / W 7f5?K/*ll»S 
the first time a rhinoceros and a hippopota- | /^''TkJ/vkJ 
mus, savage denizens of a world opened by \ fj^^^Jk^sU 
the subjugation of Egypt, — so many largesses \^^£L^^^£y 
and diversions sowed oblivion and hope. In ^'^^^zz::^^^,/^ 
order to announce solemnly the beginning * HippopoTAMoa* 

of the new era, Octavius closed the temple of Janus, which had 
stood open for two centuries, and caused the augury of safety to 
be taken.' 

Fifteen years earlier, a youth from the schools of Apollonia, 
of slender figure and delicate constitution, had set out alone from 
that city, and arrived, almost unknown, in Rome, where, notwith- 
standing the advice of his kindred and the entreaties of his 
mother, this ambitious boy of eighteen had boldly claimed the 
heritage of his adopted father, who had fallen under twenty da^er- 
thrusts. At first he had been ridiculed. But he had outwitted 
the ablest men, he had crushed the strongest ; and on the ruins 
of all parties and of all ambitions he had raised an unassailable 
fortune. Having reached the limit, what was he to do now ? It 
is said that he consulted Agrippa and Maecenas ; that the former 
advised him to abdicate, the latter to retain the Empire.* Such 
counsels are given only from the benches of rhetoricians. 

For statesmen, the government of the nobles, which is called the 
Roman republic, was condemned without need of Maecenas pleading 

■ Suet, Octav. 30, and Dion, liii. 2. 

' From a coin of Julia Mammaea, publiahed by Pellerin, Melanges, vol. i. p. xr. 

* Monum. Ancyr. ; Suet., Octav. 31; and Dion, li. 20: tu oliiviirjia t4 r^t 'YymW (or 
wni/>iai). Dion bas previously explained (xxxvii. 24) what this ceremony was, which eould 
only be performed when no army waa engaged in a campaign. The aujura look the auspi- 
ces in order to know whether the prayers addressed to the Goddess Salus would be accepted 
that day. 

* Dion, Ui. l-^. 
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against it ; and although men have been pleased to represent Agrippa 
as the inheritor of the sentiments of Brutua and Cato, the instru- 
ment of so many inonai'chiciil victories, the conqueror of Sextua 
and of Antony must always appear an odd sort of republican. I do 
not, therefore, ljelie\'e in the puerile hesitations ascribed to Octavius. 
but rather in his firm will to remain master, while sheltering his 
usiupation under fonns of law ; since, with the example of his life, 
Caesar had also left him the lesson of his death. 

Careful not to fall back by innovations, whose results he could 
not foresee, into the midst of the perils from which he liad just 
emerged, Octavius set himself to build up, bit by bit, a constitution 
which has remained name- 
less in political language, 
and for three centuries 
rested upon a lie. Fraud 
never endures so long ; m 
this case only the form 
was false. All men un- 
dci-atood the reality, but 
all desired to keep up the 
illusion, the beloved and 
glorious image of the old 
liberty. 

He therefore assumed 
neither the ever-hateful 
royalty nor the dictatorship 
of bloody memories; but 
he understood the histoiy 
of his country well enough 
to know that he could easi- 
ly obtain^ in the ill-defined 
prerogatives of the andent 
magistracies, the means of 
disi,niising tlii; monarchy bonc;ith republican tinsel, and that he 
coulil sutliciciiily Jirni absulute pDwur with the laws of liberty. Ha 
had been consul since the }'ear o 1 ; under that title he had fought 




1 llir 
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the battle of Actium. For six years longer he was to retain this 
post, which made him the official head of the state, and legally 
gave him the greatest part of the executive power. 

But above all things he needed the army, — a better guaranty, 
at such an epoch, than all decrees and all magistracies. He was 
therefore unwilling at any price to disband his legions ; and in order 
to remain at their head, he obtained from the Senate a decree 
conferring on him the name of " imperator," — not that simple title 
of honor which the soldiers gave to victorious consuls on the 
battlefield, but that new office under an old name which Caesar 
had possessed, — an office conferring the supreme command of all 
the military forces of the Empire. The generals thus became his 
lieutenants, the soldiers swore fidelity to him, and he exercised 
the power of life and death over all those who bore the sword.^ 

The Senate represented the ancient constitution ; nevertheless 
he retained it; and, with an irony which would be cutting, 
did not history clearly prove this law of human societies, — that 
the past always continues long into the present, — he made the 
republican assembly the principal part of the machinery of the 
imperial government. For this, two things were necessary, — that 
body, which had fallen into great discredit, must be raised again 
in the eyes of the people, and at the same time it must remain 
pliant and docile. He attained this double end by causing to be 
conferred upon himself, with Agrippa as colleague, and under the 
title of praefectiLS morum, all the powers of the censorship, which 
allowed him to make a revision of the Senate.^ There were then 
a thousand senators. At his invitation fifty resigned; he allowed 
them to retain the senatorial insignia. A hundred and forty mem- 
bers, who were either unworthy, or were friends of Antony, were 
struck off the list. 

Some bold enterprise on the part of these persons was feared. 
They were only allowed to enter the senate-house one by one, 

^ The title of imperatoTy in the sense of victorious general, was twenty-one times decreed 
to Octavius by his soldiers after a victory (Monum. Ancyr, i. 22; Dion, lii. 41). Augustus 
granted this title to several of his lieutenants. Blaesus, under Tiberius, was the last who 
obtained it (Tac., Ann, iii. 74). 

^ The censorship was incompatible with the consulship. The Senate at that time, defot' 
mis et incondita turba (Suet, Octav, 85), contained freedmen (Dion, xl. 48, 63), a private soldier 
(id. xliii. 22), and a muleteer (Aulus Grellius, NocL Att, xv. 4; Juvenal, Sat, viL 199). 
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after having been searched {praetentato sinu) ; and while this oper- 
ation lasted, ten armed senators surroimded the curule chair of 
the praefectus morum^ who wore a cuirass under his toga. But the 
charonites and the orcini^ accepted their condemnation in silence. 
This necessary severity may be called the last act of the Civil 
war. Lest men should see in it the beginning of fresh per- 
secutions, Octavius declared that he had burned all Antony's papers.' 
This was closing the temple of Janus a second time (28 b. c). 

Many of the Conscript Fathers were poor. Octavius, who knew 
that in such times no consideration is shown except for wealth, 
required that every senator should possess at least twelve hundred 
thousand sesterces ; ^ and as the Senate was reached through the 
quaestorship, he closed that office against all who had not large 
estates, by imposing upon the quaestors the obligation of providing 
the people with combats of gladiators. But he took care to raise 
to the census-value the property of those senators who did not 
possess the required sum, finding in this measure the double 
advantage of increasing the authority of his Senate by making it 
richer, and at the same time placing the nobles under obligation 
as his pensioners. 

To this assembly, now less numerous and more worthy, he 
transferred, as Sylla had formerly done, the most important affairs. 
taking them from the people; and none could attain the plebeian 
tribuneship till he had entered the Senate. 

But the tribuneship had fallen so low that senatorial candidates 
were lacking; and he was compelled to sanction equestrian candi- 
dates, leaving the tribunes of the latter order the liberty, on the 
expiration of their office, of refusing the Senate, that they might 

1 The name, orcini (Orcus^ the i^urnamc of Pluto) was given to sUtoi set free hf testa- 
ment ; hence tlio term applied to those senators who had entered the euria in virtue of Caenr'f 
will as interpreted hy Antony. The word rhanmiha is merely a variation of it| bat eqaaDr 
unple<isant for tho>e to whom it was applied (Plutarch, Anton. 17; Snet^ Odaic, 35). 

- He kept some of them, however, Fays his biograplier, and made nae of tlMm later oo 
(Dion, Hi. 42). 

' About sixty-two thousand dollars (Suet.. Octav.A\\ Dion, lix. 17; ud rw% • . • 
fXarro) . . . Kucrrjfitvnis i^apiaaro oanv cVc^ri). Was there a senatorial cenmt under the 
Republic? A passa^^e in Cicero {Atl Fam. xiv. 5) proves that in the time of Caenrftgraat 
fortune was not necessary in order to be a senator. Marquardt {Handhuek^ iii. % pp. tl8- 
22H) and Willems {Le Scnat de hi lU-p. rom, see. i. p. 1S9 X7.) think rightly tlmt H WM Ml 
innovation introduced hv Aujnistus, who successivelv raised the amount from four to 
hundred thousand, and finally to one million two hundred thousand 
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still remain knights.^ The senators displayed little eagerness to 
repair to the sittings of the curia, though there were only two a 
month. The presence of four hundred members was necessary to 
make a senatus-consultimi valid ; as it was impossible to assemble 
that number, it became necessary to reduce it. This abandonment 
of public life attests clearly the universal lassitude ; it was, 
notwithstanding appearances so carefully kept up by Augustus, 
the voluntary abdication ratifying the abdication that had been 
imposed. 

Octavius also subjected the equestrian order to a strict censor- 
ship. He expelled from its ranks men of evil repute and those 
who had not the four hundred thousand sesterces required by 
the Roscian Law ; the remainder he forbade to appear in the 
arena or on the stage. These measures effected their object ; 
but with this old-fashioned severity he ran the risk of not find- 
ing men to whom he could give the gold ring. He was deter- 
mined, however, to keep the three orders filled, as well as the 
ancient magistracies. Lest his scarcity of knights should be 
observed, he authorized those who themselves had had, or whose 
fatliers had possessed the equestrian census, to take their seats 
at the circus upon the benches set apart for that order. He 
restored tha ancient institutions because, being no longer dangerous, 
they became useful instruments in his skilful hands, and served as 
ornaments of his newly established power. 

With a few thousand sesterces a senator or a knight could be 
made. It seemed more difficult to make patricians ; and the war 
had destroyed so many old families that, in spite of Caesar s cre- 
ations, patricians were lacking for the religious ceremonies, which 
they alone could perform. Octavius was anxious to appear as the 
restorer of religion as well as of the state ; he obtained command 
from the Senate and people to create new patrician families.^ 

This parvenu took his precautions against the revolution which 
had borne him to fortime. He wished for a Senate and for nobles ; 
in this society, so levelled by servitude and distress, he re-estab- 

^ Dion, liv. SO; Suet., Octav, 40; Dion, Iv. 4; id, liv. 85. 

' Dion, lii. 42; Tac., Ann, i. 2, and xi. 25; Monum. Ancyr, No. 8. There were no 
more than fifty old families: fie dc rov TpmKov , . . irtvrriKovra . . . oUoi (Dionysius of 
Halicamassus, i. 85). The last mention is made of patricians in the edict of Diocletian for 
the maximwn ; but Gains said that for a long time past the gentUicium jus had ceased to exist. 
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lished the grades necessary to make the distance between himself 
and the multitude. It was a vain precaution ; for this factitious 
nobility, like any nobility which is not of its own begetting, 
while powerless to resist him who had created it, was also too 
feeble either to defend from enemies or to restrain him from hU 
own errors. Three centuries later, Diocletian and Constantine took 
up this idea more seriously, but without any greater success. Octa- 
vius nevertheless retained all liis rancor against the nobilitj ; and 
he allowed it to appear by forbidding any senator to leave Italy 
without express permission.' It is true that here again his sus- 
picions were veiled under the pretext of desiring a good adminis- 




LADIATOR8,* 



tration of the state, and that the prohibition was renewed from 
ancient consular edicts, so that it appeared to be a letum to 
old and wise customs. 

The greater part of these measures were taken during his 
fifth consul^Iiip. In the following year (28 b. c.) he completed the 
census, which registered 4,063,000 citizens between the agee of 
seventeen and sixty.^ The last numbering, in the year 70, had 
given one ninth of this, — four hundred and fifty thonsand. The 

> ]>ioii, lii. 42; Toe Ann. xii 23. Id this edict Sicily and GalUft Nuboomb w«> 
M>n»idcrcd an Itilian tcrritorj-, 

' I'ainting in tlic liouoc of Scnunis at romjirii. from Mazoii (Pomp., L pL tl). T«o 

SamnitCH have fought two mlrniilliin- .'. On llio frieze are inscribed the ill iiT llirnliilliMl, 

thone of their maMcK, and tlic nntiilu'r of ihcir vit'ioriua. 

* ^fo^um. Artfi/r. No. 8. Tliis number of 4,063,000 ciCizcni between tho agti of MW 
teen and rixty makes tho total [rapuUtioo more than levcDteen mill ion a 8n CliMga, Arif 
l/tlUn. iU. 461. 
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increase, which was especially due to Caesar, shows that he had 
perceived the necessity of rapidly assimilating provincials and citi- 
zens, and of establishing the Empire upon a broader basis than 
that upon which the Republic had rested. Octavius did not follow 
him in this path. The Roman people now numbered more than sev- 
enteen million souls ; it was a nation. He considered it numerous 
and strong enough not to bend beneath the weight of the do- 
minion which it maintained, while remaining, with relation to the 
provincials, a privileged class. Such, at least, was the part he 
destined for it ; and during his reign the number of citizens only 
increased through the normal development of the population.^ 

When the ancient censors closed the census, he whose name 
they had put at the head of the list of senators, generally one 
of themselves, was called the prince of the Senate, — princeps sena- 
tus ; and this merely honorary position he was allowed to retain 
during his life. Agrippa gave his colleague this republican title 
(28 B. c). No power was attached to it ; only, in the absence of 
the consuls elect, the prince of the Senate spoke first: and in 
Roman customs the first expression of opinion carried great weight. 
What would it be, then, when it issued from the mouth of the 
man in whose hands lay all the military power of the Empire? 

In reality, what Agrippa had done was to place the delibera- 
tions of the Senate under the direction of Octavius. No man had 
the right to complain of this ; who even had the desire to do so ? 
Festivals and games succeeded one another; the people had re- 
ceived a measure of wheat nmch larger than usual ; the poor 
senators, gratuities ; those who were in debt to the treasury before 
Actium, the acquittal of their debts; and four times Octavius 
came to the aid of the exhausted treasury.^ Why doubt or fear? 
Had he not given a brilliant pledge of the respect he wished to 
show for law and justice by suppressing all the triumviral ordi- 
nances ? Few statesmen have dared thus to pronounce their own 
condemnation and repudiate one half of their lives to secure 
the public sympathies for the other.* Nothing, then, outwardly 

^ I return to this question at tlie beginning of chapter Ixx. Augustus made especiall/ 
individual concessions, provincialium validissimis (Tac., Ann. xi. 24). 

^ Suet., Octav. 82 ; Dion, liii. 2. 

* Afanum. Ancyr, No. 17. In order to establish the public chest, ^cu^, he poured into it, 
m the year 6 B.C., 170,000,000 sesterces (Jhid. i. 87). 
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announced the master ; he had just resigned the office of praefectus 
morum. If he was prince of the Senate, Catulus and twenty 
more had been so before him; if he was still consul, it was bv 
the votes of tlie people. Was he not seen to take the fasces 
alternately with his colleague, according to the ancient custom, 
and, like the magistrates of old, to swear, on the expiration of 
his term of office, that he had done nothing contrary to the 
laws ? The title of imperator was the only thing that announced 
a new epoch. 



II. — New Powers accorded to Octavius Augustus. 

In the first days of the year 27 Octavius repaired to the 
senate-house. He declared that, his father being now avenged 
and peace re-established, he had the right to withdraw from the 
fatigues of government and take his share of the repose and 
leisure which liis victories had secured for his fellow-citizens; 
consequently he i)laced his powers in the hands of the Senate.^ 

Men had resigned themselves to having a master, and here 
was an unexpected act of disinterestedness making everything 
uncertain again. The greater number were struck dumb. Some 
feared ; others, endowed with more foresight, doubted. The expla- 
nation of this comedy, played so seriously in the face of Rome, 
was soon forthcoming. Those who were in the secret, or who had 
been allowed to guess it, cried out against this shameful abandon- 
ment of the Rei)ublic, against these selfish desires which might 
be permitted to an obscure citizen, but were culpable in the man 
whom the world proclaimed and awaited as its savior. OctaTins 
hesitated; but the whole of the Senate urged him to yield. At 
length he accepted ; and a law voted by the people and sanctioned 
by the Conscript Fathers confirmed him in the supreme command 
of the armies, which he might increase or diminish at his will, 
and conferred on him the right to receive ambassadors and decide 



^ De reddcnda rrpuUica bis cogitavit, primum pott oppreBsum ttaim 
ruratu taedio diuturnnr valftudinis (Suet., Octav. 28). Omnii ejui $ermo od hoc 
eft ut speraret of turn (Seni'cra, l>r ftirr. ritae, 4). 
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on peace or war.^ It was not Octavius who usuirped, it was 
the Roman people who despoiled themselves. The forms were 
preserved, and despotism was legalized. The character of the new 
monarchy at once manifested itself. The first decree which the 
ruler asked of the Senate was one to double the pay of the 
praetorians. 

In all respects Octavius still kept up his affected moderation. 
The title of imperator, which was offered him for life, he would 
only accept for ten years, — and for even a shorter time, should he 
complete the pacification of the frontiers. The command of the 
armies required and brought with it the command of the prov- 
inces, and the senators had placed them all beneath his absolute 
authority by investing him with proconsular power. He feigned 
alarm at the magnitude of the charge; the Senate ought at least 
to share it with him. He would leave to them the calm and 
prosperous regions of the interior, and would take for himself 
those still in a state of disturbance or threatened by the barba- 
rians. Since all men sacrificed themselves that day to the public 
good, the Senate submitted to the necessity of administering half 
the Empire. True, there would not be a single soldier in their 
peaceable provinces, which would be surrounded by the twenty- 
five legions of the imperator. Meanwhile, in the fervor of their 
gratitude, they sought a new name for him who was opening a new 
era to Rome. Munatius Plancus proposed the title of "Augustus," 
which had hitherto been given only to the gods. The Senate and 

^ Cf. fragment of the lex regia: . . . Foedusve cum quibus velit facere liceat. I need 
not add that in the life of Augustus there was no opportunity for drawing-up the royal 
law of which the jurisconsulti of Justinian made such great use. The promulgation of such 
a deed would have been contrary to the principles which regulated all his conduct. Indeed the 
explanation is very simple. The ancient kings of Rome, Cicero affirms in his De Republican 
only took possession of the power by a curiate law, lex de imperio lata. During the whole time 
the Republic lasted, a consulrelect could only in like manner exercise his powers. As in the 
new organization the Senate replaced the ancient assemblies, the act by which it confirmed 
the Emperor, who soon became merely the choice of the soldiers, took the place of the lex curi- 
ata de imperio ; hence the expression of Gains (In$U i. 85), that everything which the Emperor 
established by decree, edict, or letter had the force of law cum ipse imperator per legem im- 
perium accipiat. But the Senate haying by degrees come to enumerate in this deed all the 
powers attributed to the Emperor (cf. Tac., Hist. i. 42 ; ii. 55 : In senaiu cuncta longis aliorum 
principatibus composita statim decemuntur; and iv. 3: cuncta prindpibus solita), the juris- 
consulti put these declarations together and made up a single formula, which they called not 
iex curiatOj since there were no longer curiae, but lex regia^ in memory of the ancient royalty to 
which they liked any reference. 
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people hailed this semi-apotheosis with repeated acclamations (Jann- 
ary 17, 27 B. c). A free course being opened to adulation, all 
rushed into it. A tribune named Pacu- 
vius devoted himself to Augustus, and 
swore an oath not to sundve him. A 
foolish and servile multitude repeated 

ADGUSTUB.l ^^^ ^™® ^^^ ^^^^ ^*'^- "^^ ^°"S ^^ 

of the ruler absolved them from keep- 
ing their word, and the tribune had full leisure to reap the profits 
of his devotion. It was well to encourage baseness, so Pacuvius 
received gifts and honors. 

The division of the provinces presently rendered another inno- 
vation necessary ; namely, the division of the revenues. The public 
treasury (aerartum) was left to the Senate, and for the Emperor a 
private chest (Jiscits) was established, which was to be supplied 
by certain taxes and the contributions of the imperial provinces. 
With his usual carefully calculated generosity, Augustus contributed 
a considerable sum to it as a foundation. 

At the period which we have now reached, the founder of 
the Empire had as yet only the military authority in his hands, 
though in an exceptional manner. But Augustus was always 
willing to wait. In order to justify his power, he was absent 
from Rome for three years organizing Gaul and Spain^ subdubig 
the Salassi by the agency of one of his lieutenants, and in person, 
the Astures and Cautabri. When ho returned to Rome (24 B. c), 
after an illness at Tarragona, the joy caused by hia recomy 
and his i)ro,sencc took the form of further concessions. He had 
promised a distribiilitjn of money ; before making it he modestlv 
begged the authorization of the Senate, who replied by granting 
him a di.s[)ens:it.i(>ii from the Cincian Law relating to donationa' 
This unimportiiiut dispensation was the first step towards the 
doctrine, that basis of absolute power afterwards proclaimed by 
Ulpian. — that the ruler is bound by no law. He was also flattered 
through the ntembcrs of liis family. Marcellus, his nephew and 

' Small bmnzt! piece of Aiisii^'"!* I'fmin}, rcprcMntinj; on the obrarw tba hmd «l ikM 
princp, nD<l i>n the reverie m cafrlt^ with tliu innription, Angtutiu. 

' Tliir republican Scoatr luul lUsuiiicJ to itself tlib right tt diapMUiBg with Aa tibamw^ 
tiiin of a law. 
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son-in-law, was empowered to canvass the consulship ten years 
before the proper age. A like exemption of five years was granted 
to Tiberius, his adopted son; and the one was made aedile, the 
other quaestor. 

The idea of hereditary succession showed itself in these 
premature honors. But Augustus was too prudent to allow it to 
be now established; on the contrary, he proclaimed his republican 
sentiments more loudly than ever. In his eleventh consulship 
(23 B. c), a new illness having brought him to the point of death, 
he summoned round his bed the magistrates and the most illustrious 
of the senators and knights. It was expected that he would declare 
Marcellus his successor in the title of imperator. But after he had 
talked of public affairs for some time, he gave to Piso, his col- 
league in the consulship, a statement of the forces and revenues 
of the Empire,^ and to Agrippa his signet-ring. It was Alexander's 
will over again : To the most worthy ! In the eyes of many it 
was even better, since he seemed to constitute the Republic his 
heir. That none might doubt this, he desired, on his recovery 
under the treatment of the physician Musa,^ that the writing to 
which he had confided his last wishes should be read aloud to the 
Senate. The Fathers all declared that this proof was unnecessary, 
and refused to have the will read. Then he announced that he 
should resign the consulship; upon which there arose a new opposi- 
tion on the part of the Senate and people. But he persisted in 
his disinterestedness, quitted Rome, where it was not permitted 
him to assume the part of a private citizen, and retired to the 
Alban Mount, whence he again sent in his resignation of the con- 
sular office. His choice of a successor was no less skilful. L. 
Sestius, a former quaestor of Brutus, a man who preserved a reli- 
gious respect for the memory of that general, and had piously 
placed his. image in the atrium of his house, was appointed consul. 

It would have been ungrateful for Rome to be outdone by such 
magnanimity. The city must show herself as generous and confiding 

^ Rationarium imperii (Suet., Octav, 28). 

' This cure gained for Musa, amoDg other rewards, exemption from taxation (drcXcuzv) for 
himself and all the men of his profession (Dion, liiL 30). He had cured Augustus by means 
of cold baths. Thus we see that the hydropathic system is older than the peasant of Graefen- 
berg. The remedy which had saved Augustus, a few months later killed, or at least proved 
unable to save, Marcellus. 
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as the imperator. He gave up a few months of consulship ; the 
tribunitian power was conferred upon him for life, with the privi- 
lege of making any proposal he 
pleased to the Senate/ together 
with the pro-consular authority 
in the senatorial provinces as weU 
as his own, and the right to wear 
the war-dress and the sword even 
within the potnoerium. This tiuie 
it was indeed the abdication of 
the Senate and people ; for to 
the military authority which he 
already held was added the civil 
power which the tribunes, owing 
to the undefined nature of tlieir 
office, had more than once seized. 
Since ambitious men no longer 
sought support among the people. 
but from the armies, the tribune- 
ship had fallen off greatly; it 
could still, however, furnish right 
to him who had only might, for 
it represented the national sov- 
ereignty.* Augustus did not re- 
fuse the pre-eminently republicui 
magistracy, which carried with it 
invioliibility and allowed him to receive appeal from all juiiadio- 
tions, to stay the action of all the magistracies and the Tote of 




> The. iriliiinrK unci ronmiN h.iil the ri|;ht to praposo legiiUUve 
.nil jM-njiIo. Aii'jitiiiit^, will) held tlic tribunitian, and wat toon to hold tbei 



rcMlntku to the SMMi 



k'urcignty. Uut with bia ■"■'*— "j | 
at each scsitioii of the Soti»l«. Cmi 



<■ the inilinlivtr in law ; that is the real i>i 
limiii-cl liiniM'lf tn miikin<; xuv. of it only unc' 
thi- 'li^raliiNiip. hnd no luiil "( tlie tribiinili 
not wisli.N| to .i^Mitnr llic dn-aik-<l title »f die- 
not lie triljiini- (cf. 'i'ai-., -Inn. iii. 5i;). 

" 'Hie jiowiT oF tlic trilnmi'M ciiild In! exf-rcism] onlv at Rome mnd within < 
wallf ; the jutlmlm trihuniciii uf tlie imjicrator t.-xtendLil tlimujihout the Empir*. 
certainly ennfini'K tlic fmlfuliu Irihnaicin of AusuMim to the ancient limlta ; 
(TiVor. 11) (i|M-nk!' iif TilN'riim c-xcn'iiiin^ it under Auguatim at RhodM. 

* Stiitiii' ill Liini marble, witli cuiraiii and rostrum; the plinth ia 
of a vcimi't (Home, Mwwum of tlie Cajntol). 
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all the assemblies ; for the first duty of the tribune was to 
watch over the safety of the people {ad iuendam plebem), even 
if, in order to do so, he should have to transgress the laws, 
acting upon Cicero's celebrated and dangerous axiom, — S(Uu$ popidi 
suprema lex. The Emperors reckoned the years of their reign 
by those of their tribunitian power. Thus the magistracy which 
had established liberty became the principal instrument of absolute 
government. 

Augustus was to have, then, the right to propose laws, — that is, 
to make them ; to receive and judge appeals,^ — that is, the supreme 
jurisdiction ; to stop by the tribunitian 
veto any measmre, any sentence, — that is, 
to oppose his will at all points to the 
laws and magistrates; to convoke the 
Senate or the people, and to preside over 
— that is, to direct at will — the electoral 
comitia. And these prerogatives he was 
to hold, not for a year, but for life ; not 
in Rome only, and to the distance of a 

. THE SKAL OF A G 3Tt B * 

mile from its walls, but throughout the 

whole empire; not shared with ten colleagues, but exercised by 
himself alone. And finally, he would be irresponsible; since his 
term of office never expired, and according to Roman custom the 
magistrate whDe in office could not be called to account. Here, 
then, we find ourselves in the presence of monarchy ; and none 
could accuse Augustus of usurpation, for eveiything had been done 
by form of law, and even without any offensive innovation. He 
was neither king nor dictator, but only prince of the Senate, 
imperator in the army, tribune in the Forum, and proconsul in 
the provinces. What had formerly been divided among several 

I "EoAiinw tiiia{tir (DioD, li. 19). Under the RepabUc, a num could invoke the inter- 
ceuiou of the tribnuei, or appeal U> a magietrate of etjuaJ or superior standing against the 
teotence of the praetor, or any act of a magistrate whereby he thought himBclf injured. Bcin^ 
perpetual tribune, cooBol, and proconsul, Augustus naturally had the right to rcreivc and judge 
appeals. The appellant deposited a sum of money, which iraa coofisoaCed nticn the appeal 
f^ed (Tac., Ann. xiv. 28). Nero imposed the same obligation on those who appealed to the 
Senate from ordinarj' judges (Ibid.). 

* BroDie seal diMovered at Ntmea in 1739 (ffiit. de PAcad. des Inter, tt Bdlea-Ltlira, in 
dnodec. vol. xiv. p. 109.) The Mowum of Florence posKisea a seal of Augashu found in the 
tomb of that prioce. 

VOL. IV. S 
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was now united in the hands of one ; what had been annual had 
become permanent. This was the whole revolution. It was the 
reversing of that which had been done after the expulsion of the 
Tarquins. 

After this great step Augustus halted for four years, employ- 
ing that time in organizing the eastern provinces and convincing 
the Romans of the uselessness of their republican magistracies. 
Of all the great divisions of the public power, there remained out 
of his hands only the censorship and consulship. I do not speak 
of the supreme pontificate, which he disdainfully relinquished to 
Lepidus. But the censorship was practically abolished, and he had 
caused the consulship to be given hiin every year. In order to let 
the Romans make one last trial of them, he re-established the one, 
and he gave up the other. 

The comitia for the year 23 appointed Marcellus Eseminus 
and Arruntius consuls. As though Nature had been the accomplice 
of Augustus, no sooner had they assumed office than the Tiber 
overflowed, the plague desolated Italy, and famine alarmed the city. 
The people, seeing in these disasters manifest signs of the anger of 
the gods, rose against the Senate, which had allowed Octavius to 
desert his post and abandon the Republic. The senators, shut up 
in the curia, were threatened with being burned alive there unless 
they appoint(3d him dictator and censor for life. Augustus refused ; 
and the people insisting, he rent his garments in grief, he laid 
bare his breast, and demanded death rather than suffer the shame 
of making any attempt upon the liberty of his fellow-citizens. He 
accepted the supervision of the victualling, however, that he might 
have the riglit to watch with more solicitude over the maintenance 
of the p(M)ple. As for the censorship, he bestowed it upon two 
former i)ros(ripts, Munatius Plancus and Paulus Lepidus (22). 

Thesii two republicans were well chosen to bring dishonor 
upon the great rei)ublican office and deprive the Romans of the 
respi'ct that they still retained for it. " The censorship of Plancus 
and Paulas was s[)(nit," s;iys a contemporary, " in quarrelling with 
each other, producing neither honor to themselves nor advantage 
to the public; for one of them wanted the requisite capacity, the 
other the requisite character, for a censor. Paulus could haidly 
fill the office, and Plancus ought to have shrunk from it; for 
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he could not charge young men, or hear others charge them, with 
any crime of which he, in his old age, was not guilty." ^ The 
censorship never recovered from the blow. Munatius and Lepidus 
were the last who were invested with this magistracy in its 
ancient form.^ When the troubles of the year 19 led to a desire 
for the re-establishment of an office which should allow of reach- 
ing those whom the law could not touch, Augustus did for the 
censorship what he had done for the tribuneship, and what he 
was afterwards to do for the consulship, — he took the authority 
without the title. The office of praefectus Tnorum was conferred 
on him for five years, — an undefined, and therefore all the more 
formidable power.* 

The consulship fell in the same manner. He had not accepted 
it for the year 21. Forthwith the canvassing of former days 
reappeared ; disturbances broke out, and all the city was agitated 
by those mad ambitions which pursued a shadow of power as 
though it were the power itself. Augustus was then in Sicily ; 
he summoned the candidates before him, and after having sharply 
reprimanded them, caused the election to be made in their absence. 
But the peace of Rome was too important to be neglected. 
Agrippa, whom he had sent into honorable exile in order to please 
the young Marcellus, now dead,* was recalled from Mitylene, 
whither he had retired, affianced to the Emperor's daughter, and 
sent to the capital. Order reappeared with him. Things went well 
till about the time when Augustus was making his preparations 
for quitting the East. In the expectation of his own speedy retimi, 
he allowed Agrippa to set forth against the revolted Cantabri, and 
left Rome to herself once more. Wishing, no doubt, to see what 
would happen in his absence, he did not make known before the 



1 Veil. Paterc., ii. 95. 

^ Suet., Octao, 37. Later on, Claudius held the censorship with Vitellius, and Vespasian 
with Titus (Suet, Claud. 16; Vesp. 8; Tit, 6). 

* This was not the old censorship, since the onerous duty of making the census was 
detached from it ; but the office of praefectus morum continued to give him who filled it a right 
of surveillance over all the citizens. 

^ Marcellus, the nephew and son-in-law of Augustus, had displayed great displeasure at 
that prince giving his signet to Agrippa in his illness. Augustus soothed this displeasure by 
a line of conduct at which Agrippa in turn took offence (23 b. c). Being sent into Syria, he 
had withdrawn to Mitylene (Dion, liii. 33; Suet., Octav. 66). Marcellus died in the year 
20 B.C. 
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1st of January, 19 b. c, his refusal to accept one of the two con- 
sular offices which had been reserved for him, so that the other 
consul, Sentius Satuminus, entered office alone. This novelty irri- 
tated the people ; new comitia of election having been announced, 
men repaired to them with a passion and anger which recalled the 
palmiest days of violence in the Forum. Blood flowed. Circum- 
stances appeared propitious for the Senate to reappear upon the 
scene ; they exhumed the formula of old republican days, whereby 
the consul was invested with dictatorial authority, — Caveat consul 
lie quid res publica detriinenti capiat. Sentius knew his part and 
his strength better ; he refused what was bestowed upon him, and 
the Senate sent deputies to Augustus. The imperator was satisfied, 
and named one of them consul. This was assuming the rights of 
the comitia ; but the standards of Crassus, which he brought back 
with him, gloriously concealed the usurpation. Egnatius Rufus, the 
chief author of the disturbance, was punished with death.^ 

Many decrees were passed, very flattering to the vanity of 
Augustus, — a petty trait, exceedingly common among all these 
grave and dignified Romans. He accepted but one, — that which 
consecrated an altar to the Fortune of Happy Return. But the 
experiment had been made. As soon as Augustus went away, 
Rome fell into disorder. Serious and judicious men thought so; 
they said so openly in the Senate ; and on re-entering the city, 
Augustus met a proposal to accept the consular authority for life. 
He had already the reality of the consular power, — the army and 
the provinces; a portion daily increasing, without any fresh effort 
on his part, of the legislative and judicial authority; and finally, 
he was the real head of the administration and of the executive 
power, for the offices which seemed to be independent were open 
only to his creatures. lie could therefore allow the noUes of 
Rome to play at a republic with that consulship whicfa, hemmed 
in as it was on all sides, was no longer aught but an empty 
appearance. But his sovereignty would have remained incomplete 
had he failed to take |)ossession of the office which gave power 
over all the citizens, which for five hundred years had represented 



1 Dion, liv. 10 ; Tao., Ann. I 10. The new coiuiul, Lucretius Cinnm VespiOob was OMBoff 
the iin)s(Ti|)ts <»f the triumvirate. Dion rdates (liv. 18) that Angnstuf often won a Bttb 

ruiraiis lK.Mieath Iiiii to<ra, even in the Senate. 
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the glory and might of Rome, and only lately had been on the 
point of changing to a dictatorship. He was consul, however, 
in the same way that he was tribune; that is to say, holding 
unshared all the rights of the office, while suffering others to 
bear its title and insignia. Not only did he maintain the consul- 
ship, but the needs of the service obliged him to make three, 
four, and even a greater number of consuls every year {conr 
Allies suffecti)} He even went so far as to separate the title 
from the functions in order to bestow the former without the 
latter; and the inoffensive magistracy lasted longer than the 
Empire itself.* 

We have seen that Augustus had the initiative in laws, in the 
curia as prince of the Senate, in the comitia as perpetual tribime; 
he also held legislative power in another manner. Most of the 
Roman magistrates could publish edicts.* In his character of 
proconsul, tribune, and praefectus morum^ Augustus already possessed 
this right; but it was limited to matters relating to each of those 
offices. In giving him the consular power the senators extended 
the jus edicendi of the consuls in his case to almost every question.* 
They were ready to swear obedience beforehand to all the leges 
Augustales. Relying more on his own strength than on their oaths, 
he dispensed with this useless formality, and with his habitual 
prudence he avoided making frequent use of an imimportant right, 

> AugustuB bore the consular insignia, sat between the two consuls as their chief, and 
had alwajt the twelve fasces ; whereas the consuls in charge had them only a month each in 
tmn. Af for the candidates, he presented them to the tribes, or, like Caesar, recommended 
Uiem hj a message, per libeltos^ — Commendo vobis illunt, etc. (Suet., Julius Caesar, 41). The 
arnamenta cansuiaria conferred no right; the suffecti, on the contrary, were really consuls, but 
the ybffi only give the names of the two consuls who began the year. 

* The co&Bolahip was abolished by Justinian in 541, sixty-five years after the fall of the 
Wettem EUnpire. 

• Adjurandi vel supplendi, vel corrigendi juris civilis gratia, propter utilitatem pubticam 
{Digestj L 1, fr. 7, sec. 1). The constitution thus accorded the magistrates a share in the 
legislative power that they might fill up or correct by their edicts the omissions and defects in 
the laws which time brought to light. Hence resulted that rich development of the science of 
law which no other people has ever displayed. Of course the same latitude was not allowed to 
•n magiftratet in their edicts. Thus the curule-aediles only regulated matters relating to 
public order and municipal right. Yet there remains in the Jus cimle more than one trace of 
their pretcriptioos. The actions redhihitoria and quanti minoris which the Digest borrowed 
of them hare even pasted into the French Civil Code, Art. 1,644. (Cf., on ihejus edicendi, 
G^ss, InML L <). 

^ Hif edieta and rescripts had the force of law : yofinBrrtiw wra /SovXocro (Dion, liL 15; 
Ht. 10; fir. M. Cf. Lex de imp. Vespasiani, (}aius, L 5 ; Dig. i. 2; i. 4). 
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since he could, through the Senate and the comitia, in both of 
which he was master, cause to be made whatever laws he pleased. 
Of another prerogative, in appearance more modest, he made ample 
use. Being interrogated from all parts of the Empire about 
difficult or novel cases, he replied to the magistrates, cities, aud 
even to private individuals; and these replies had the force of 
law. Tiberius afterwards testified to the number and importance 
of the legislative acts of his predecessor.^ He himself followed the 
example, and his successors also imitated it ; and the edicts, letters, 
and imperial rescripts became the most abundant source for the juris- 
consults of Justinian. Being no louger drawn up from the narrow 
point of view of a city, but in the general interest, they embodied 
natural law in civil right. But for them the Roman code would 
never have been called "written reason." 

Augustus had accepted the command of the provinces and 
armies for ten years only ; at the beginning of the year 18 he 
obtained the renewal of his powers for five years. This time 
would suffice, he said, for the completion of his task. But when 
this had clap.sed, he again asked an extension for ten years; and 
thus continued until his death, protesting each time against the 
violence done to his feelings for the sake of the public interest. 
In memory of these repeated abdications of the Senate and people, 
his successors always celebrated the tenth year of their reign by 
solemn feasts {sacra deceniialia)} 

This Senate, which granted all that was asked of it, was 
a very docile one, certainly. But political bodies suflBiciently 
numerous for the responsibility of each member to be lost in the 
mass do not ;il\vays lend themselves to an absolute resignation, and 
tli(i Senate had just shown some desire to act. Augustus^ who 
wished to ai)i)(»ar to govern through it, decided upon paiging it 
a second tiiiK.?.*'' 



^ The KoiiKui {K'oplc (lid not, however, resi«;n their legislative power in fftTor of 
Tliey <:()minunic:iUMl it to liiin in snch a niunnor tliat this jmwer wa« exerciied oonjobulj bj 
tho Kmperor, the Senates and thu romitia. Had this division been really nuuley CIm Midi 
would have Imth anarchy in the very power which should regulate all otherSi ~- thtt which 
ni.ikes the law. Hut the Senate and coniitia only decreed what it pleased thogEaqimtD 
znaki' them vr)tc. 

- Dion, liii. 10. I'nder TiIktIus it was no li^nger aught but a mere ceramonj (/AadL fanL 
21; Iviii. -24). 

' On two other oecasions he had recourse to this measure, — in the }'ear 18 B.C. and is 4 A.B^ 



.. ...■^''■^4^. 
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Agrippa, whom he associated for five years with the tribunitian 
power, aided him in the task. Dion and Suetonius give the 
details, exaggerating, no doubt, the fears with which it inspired 
Augustus. A few free, out-spoken words Were heard. One of 
the excluded men showed his breast covered with scars ; another 
was indignant at being ad- 
mitted while his father was 
expelled ; and Antistius Labeo, 
who was chosen with thirty of 
his colleagues to present each 
a list of five candidates, placed 
at the head of his the name 
of Lepidus. '* Do you know 
none worthier ? " demanded Augustus, angrily. " Do you not 
retain him as pontifex maxiniua?" coldly replied the great juris- 
consult ; and Lepidus again took his seat in the curia. But this 
return to the Senate did not retiabilitate him. Augustus avenged 
himself by indirect sarcasms, and the poor old man more than 
once regretted the solitude of Circeii. His death, which occurred 
five years later (13 B.C.), left the high pontificate vacant, and 
Augustus obtained it from the people tor himself. It was his last 
conquest ; there was no longer anything left worth taking.' A 
few years later (2 b. c), he received the name of " Father of his 
Country," — a title merely honorary in appearance, but having, as we 
shall see farther on,^ a certain religious importance, and for that 
reason retained by all his successors. It was no doubt on account 

(Dion, liv. 26, «Dd It. IS.) The AIoDumeiit of Ancyra says only : lertenatum legi. This wu 
becauM be did not directly intervene in the fourth revision. ToOro it wripur iitpa^fr. He 
cbcMe lea ienaton, from whom three were taken by lot to carry out the operatioo. 

* Head of Agrippa; *nd on the reTcr!«, Ncptnne between the letters S. C. Bronze coin. 

* Saet., Ortar. 31 ; Dion, liii. I T. The chief pontiff was the head of the official religion 
and of the college of priosU, which regulated the ceremonies of religion, examined all 
Doveiliei which men attemjitcd to introduce, and, in a word, took coj^nizancc of all reli^ouR 
qneitioni. In an inscription from the An'h of Pavia which hai been preserved to us by the 
anoDymoDS copy of EiUBiedcIn. the titles of pnnlifei marimus, augur, quindecemrir nacrit /aci- 
um^u, and tepleiarir rpuionum are given to Augiistiiii in the year 7 b.c. These were the four 
great tacerdotal colleges of Rome, of whirh all tlic Kmperors were afterwards members. 
Immediately after their accession they were enrolled in those to which they did not yet belong 
(Borgbeii, i. 3&2, and iiL 429 Kq.). The office of chief pontiff was held for lifu, like the 
titia at imperator. Accordingly, we find double indications made on the coins of Au^itut. 
For other office* the Emperor reckoned tJie number of years for which he had held them. 

■ Chap. Uii MC 3. 
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of this title that the priests were ordered to add to their prayers 
to the gods for the Senate and Roman people prayers for the 
Emperor also, — a custom which has been retained by modem nations. 




AnannTus as poitririx haxihcb.i 



To a superficial observer, however, the Bepublie still t 
Every one believed in it; even in the time of Tiberin^ VeUdss 



> Statue in the VMican, Round Saloon, No. Hi. 

* Under the Republic the cum Ltia pormmiiml a triple power, — ebetenL JuAob^ Mli li^ 
IbUtc. Auguitus aappreiMtl their judicial jiower (Dion, W. 40) In hvor ol tht fi 
pttuae, Ihc urhui practur nnil the Senate {Id. lii. 31). The pivfect of the d^ ah 
many cascB, and without aiaiitance from juries. AagBrtna appearwl lo k»V hid a 
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continually speaks of it. Was there not a Senate occupied with the 
gravest matters ; consuls who retained the honors of their rank 
(ciritatis summa potcstas)^ and still appeared to conduct all affairs 
reserved for the Senate ; praetors who administered justice in civil 
and criminal ciises ; ^ tribunes who exercised their veto even up 
to the time of the Antonines;^ quaestors, finally, and aediles who 

for the doctoral ikiwcm of the comitia. lie rcrtored to tlie people the right, which Caesar 
and the triumvirs ha<l assume<l to thi'iuselves, of appointing to offices (Suet., Octav, 40) ; but in 
reality he retained the power of di!<i)OPing of the most iniiKirtant functions : p(ttissuna arhitrio 
prificiputf t/uaciiam tanten ftudiis tribuum Jiebant (Tac., Ann. i. 15). ile nominated himself di- 
rectly to one half the offices, and for the remainder he presjcnted the candidates to the comitia 
antl aolicit4»<l votes for them, thus giving no opiwrtunity for a refusal (Suet., OcUiv, 56). This 
recommendation even became, as a legal act, an actual pro{)o.*(al made to the people, and rc<juir- 
ing their aieeptanre. (Cf. I.ex dt imp, Vespagiam, and A pp., /kll. cir, i. lO.'J; Suet., Vitell. 11 ; 
Tac., Illst. i. 77). His consular |)Ower, moreover, allowed him to exclu<le the candidates who 
were displeasing to him. Til)erius had none of this circumsi>ection ; he suppressed the electoral 
comitia. But l)i<m (liii. 21) agrees with Tacitus (Iliit, iL 91), Pliny the Younger (Panegyr. G3, 
«4, 77. Jri), Quint ilian (Imtit, vi. 3, G2), Suetonius (Dotn. 10), and Vopiscus (^Taciti VitUy 7), 
in stating that there was an ap[)arent concourse of citizens at the election; and this, he adds, 
is Mill ^een to this <lay (under Alexander Severus). It was only in the third century tliat the 
Em|»cnirs nominated themsi'lves to all the offices {Diyesty xlvii. 14 ; /r, ex librin ModvMini). 
Vsww then there was an apjwarance of comitia centuriata, and the flag still floated over tlie 
tlanicuhim (Dion, xxxvii. 2H). As for the legislative comitia, they are found under Augustus 
(Suet., Octac. 34; Tac., Ann. iv. 16; and Macrob., Saturn, i, 12), under Tiberius (Ad Ann. 
24 : medrndum senatus dtrrtto aut leffr)^ and furtlier on (lata lex). This was the formula for 
a law voted in the comitia. They are found under Claudius; under Ves[>asian wo find 
a fHtpuli plehince Jtuvus in the lioyal Law. Under Ncrva (Digest ^ xlvii. 21, li) and Trajan 
mention is still made of laws voted in the comitia ; and up to the time of Hadrian right seems 
to have been wholly regulated by laws and senatus-<>onsulta ((iraius, Inst, i. 3). Even in the 
thinl century the adoption called adrogatio could only take place at Rome et jwpuli aurtoritate 
(cf. (laius, hist, i. 98-1 0«, and Ulp., Regul, lib, viii. 2 5); but in that case the thirty curiae 
which formerly exercised the auctoritas populi were representwl by thirty lictors, presided over 
by the chief |>ontiff, and it was to tliis man that Antonine addri*sse<l himself when he wished 
to |M.*rmit wanls adrwtgari (Gaius, ibid.). The jussiuf populi rt phhis was also a mere formality 
at least a hundre<l years before Hadrian. The imperial policy delighttnl in making wonls last 
Imt longer than things. 

* ITierc were as many as sixteen under Caesar; Octavius restore<l the number to twehe 
(Veil. Paterc., ii. 89 ; Tac., Ann, i. 4 ; Dion, liii. :J2; Ivi. 25). Fifteen or sixteen were found 
under Tibt»rius. They presided over tlie tptacstinnes ftcrpetuae as long as they existe<l, — courts 
formed of senators, knights, tribunes of the treasury, and durenarii appointed by the praetor. 
I^ter on, a praetor was establishe<l for fideirommiMa ; another for disputes between the 
treasury and private persons; a thinl for wanls (Suet., Clawl. 23; Dion, Ix. 10; Capit., Marc 
Anton. 10). They were obliged to be at least thirty years old (Dion, lii. 20). 

^ Under Tiberius, a tribune opi>08ed his veto to the Senate, and was successful (Tac., Ann. 
i. 77). Under Claudius, the tribunes still convoked the Senate (Dion, Ix. 16). Under Xero, 
a tribune set free some men arreste<l by a praetor; but a limit was then set to the tribnnitian 
JuriadictioD (Tac., Ann. xiii. 28). U|)on the duration of their veto, cf. Tac., Ann. xvi. 26: 
liiM. iL 91 ; iT. 9 (under Vespasian) ; Pliny, Epist. i. 23 ; ix. 13 (under Xerva). Tliey retained 
the right of bringing proposals before the Senate, and shared with the praetors, aedile.**, and 
quaestors the superior administration of the fourteen divisions of Rome. 
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held ofSce in the name of the Senate and people;^ while the 
comitia of tribes and centuries assembled to confirm the laws. 
appoint magistrates, and even, should it seem good to them, reject 
the proposals of the prince? 

When a proposed law was in question, Augustus came and voted 
with his tribe ; at a trial he gave his evidence as a witness, and 
the advocate might with impunity take him to task or utter 
sarcasms against him ; ^ at an election he led forth, amid the crowd, 
the candidate whom he supported, and recommended him for their 
votes, l)ut always added, even hi the case of his nearest relatives, 
" If he deserves them." 

This economical and simple man, who wore only the woollen 
garments that his wife, his sister, and his daughter had spun;* who 
for forty years, winter and summer, occupied the same room in a 
modest house on the Palatine, the door of wliich was ornamented 
with laurels and a crown of oak-leaves ; who in the Senate spoke. 
listened, and voted like an ordinary senator; who never shut his 
door against any,* nor refused his aid to the poorest of his clients ; 
who had friends ; who went out to dinner without a guard,* wher- 



1 The quaestors, who numbered twenty after Sylla*s time (Tac., Ann, zL 82), mod 
obliged to be at least twenty-five years of age (Dion, lii. 20), had the Hune powers fts in the puit 
except t]iat the administration of tlic aernrium wats taken away from them and intnuted lo 
two ex-praetors ; but in exehan^ they had charge of tlic senatus-consultat of which the aedilet 
were deprived (Dion, Hv. 3<i). Later tliere were ffwifstorei candidate whose chief duty it 
was to read the letters fnmi tlie Kni[)eror to the 5>enate (Ditfestj i. IS, I, tec. 2; Tac^ .4iiii. 
xvi. *J7). Tlie aediles, tlie num)>er of whom was raised to six by the creation nnder Caenr of 
two aedih>s for the distribution of wheat (Dion, xliii. 51), had the right of jndging certain 
matters, whioh for i^rcater refrularity Augustus made over to the praetort (/c/. liii. :i). 
A share of their |><)wers al^o went to the prefect of the city, the superintendent of pforiaioBS 
and theeouiinander of the nii;ht -watch ; thens ri'mained to them only the smreillnnce of the 
streets. niarket>, baths, and biMiks, the suiMsrvision Inpnntirium and /Mij9tiuinMi9 the care of cany^ 
\\vz into force the sumptuary laws, which last duty Tiberius took away from them (Tne^ Ann. 
iii. .')2-.'>:{), and the heavy exi>ense of the Imlnrum soh'mnium. Accordingly, the nedileship was 
little souLdit aft(>r, althoutrh on mon* than one occasion Augustus helfMsd the aediles horn Ui 
private purse Ui do the honors of their oHire. After the third centurj thej are I 
mentioned. The eolle'^e of vij^initivirs (oriirinally twenty-six in number) also existed. 

- Like Mureiia in the tri.il of Primus (Dion, liv. S). Violent libels wen 
him ; he ecmtented himself with nuTcly answcrin'^ them publicly (Suet., Oetojc, 55). 

* At his meals thcn> were only three, or at most six, courses, and these alwajt of tht 
phiin4>st fare. 

^ AtiinitttfMit et phhnn (Suet., Octar. !i'^). A suppliant presented a petition to hi^ 
tremhlinL;. ** Truly." said he, **you are :is timid about it as if you were offering a piaea ef 
money to an elephant" (//////.). 

^ He hail a fxirsonal «;uard of German soldiers, however [like the Swiss o 
of some recent courts. — Ed.]. 
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ever he was axked, and gave his advice at family councils when it 
was desired ; ' who, finally, in order to save an obscure prisoner, 
pleaded with the prosecutor 
instead of interposing his 
veto, * — a man like this, 
what was he? A master, 
a god, as some declared 
him to be? No; he was 
only peace and order per- 
sonified. When the people 
and Senate offered to raise 
statues in his honor, he 
refused, but erected them 
to the deities whom he 
wished to have honored 
above himself, — Public 
Health, Concord, and Peace. 
That he might be in a 
position to bestow these 
good things, tlie essence of 
all the great republican 
offices had been extracted 
and given to him ; and from 
the union of these powers 
had been fonned an author- 
ity still nameless in the city, 
but limitless, because he who 
possessaed it was tlie representative of the Roman people, the depos- 
itary of their dignities, the guardian of their rights, which he 

' Senec Dr dtm. 

■ Suet.. Oc/ar. &6,57,snd Tii; Kon, xt'tx. 1.^; liv.; 15 and 30; V«ll. Paterc., ii. 81. On 
ratnniiDg from a journey lie always ontcrcil Rome at night, in order to avoid the aotne and 
^■pbjr. Till wiUun two years of his death he took part in the family festivals of his friendn 
(SaM>, Ociac. 53 ; Dion. Ivi. 26), Although he posHeued the ri<;ht. he never wore the sword or 
wwHlren At Rome, but only the Knatorial to^a (Suet.. Orinr. 7.1). He forbade men to call 
hbn nuuter or lord (tbiil. 53, and Dion, liv. 12). " Let them siieak ill of me," wrote be xo 
Tiberittt, who bUmed him for his moderation ; " what does it matter as long as they caooot do 
■e toy harm ? " 

■ Sutoe in the St. Petersburg Museum. " In this statue," says Clarac, " we have the most 
ptoaring of the representations of the Goddess of Health and her serpent." The & 
tbe LooTt* poMCMM a Hygieift, which ia represented in Vol. II. p. 410. 




HEALTH (htgieia).* 
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exercised alono, in the name of the whole Republic. Fonuerly, the peo- 
ple bahmced the Senate, and the consuls the tribunes ; the proconsuLt 
had one province only, the generals one army, and annual electioiw 
changed the whole administration. Now, these often contradictory 
wills were roplace^l h}' (nie alone ; these often hostile powers were 
gathered int(j one hand and strengthened each other, instead of 
being at war. Lastly, each successive year no longer brought all 
things into uncertainty. 

One nuui possessed for life the executive power and nearly all 
the legislative and judicial authority; and he was irresponsible. 
because his term of otiice never expire<l. What remained to the 
Senate and the people were but a few gewgaws which the ruler 
purp()>cly left them to amuse their leisure and aid them in deceiv- 
ing th(*mselves. Perhaps we ought not to attach to these mock 
rights any more imi)ortance than they really have ; but let us fol- 
low the (example of Augustus, who surrounded these superseded 
dignities with respect, and was very careful not to speak aloud 
of their de(;av. 

Their decay, forsooth I But the j^eople made laws and Ih*- 
.stowed ()fli(;es ; the imperial Senate luul more pren>gatives than 
ever the republican one had possessed. It governed lialf tbi» 
Empire, and received ambassadors from foreign princes. It had 
\\u* public treasury hi its keeping; its decrees were laws,^ as 
in the time of patrician omnipotence; and great criminals, with- 
drawn from the judgment of the people, were brought under its 
jurisdiction.'- It decn^ed triumphs, and more than thirty generals 



I Sfufitus-t'otisn/tuin icf/is nmn ohtiutt (Gains. Jn:tt. i. 1, and Ditfent^ i. 3, fr. 2, mc 9). 

^ The Si'rKitt; usually trioil artoinpts a^^aiiist Uie state or the Emperor; 
and senator-* and ilw'ir rliildrcn who wcri^ a<'cu8C(l of an^r crime. To enter the Sonalci, tiM 
niiml>or of which was restored to six hundred mcml)cr8 (Dion, liv. 13), a mAB mmt be at leuc 
twenty-five years of a^e (Dion, iii. I'o)^ ^^<-* "^"^^ ^' neither mutilated nor Infirm (/A Bt. K); 
lit* must |)os>o.ss 1.20O.000 sesterces (Suet., Octnv, 11), under Trajan, four bUUqo (FEbj. 
Hpisf. X. ;;) : and must have Ix'en quaestor. The Senate was convoked twice a BMMltf^ qb ike 
Kalends and on the Ides, except in September and in October, the ferer wonlha aft 
dfirin<4 which it was in rece>s and was ro])Iaccd by a vacation assembly. Hie 
I >MiM>ke it as often as he thou<;ht fit (Dion. 1v. 3 ; liv. 3). The consols and 
their rifj^ht of convocation; tlie tribunes at k'n^icth lost theirs (IMon, IzxTiiL 87). 
deney belonii^ed to Iiini whoha<l conviiked tlie assembly. AVhen the Emperor was a 
he couhl always hrini; forward projH)sals (ins tvrtiar. rrlationiSf Vopis^ Prob. 19). F( 
members formiMl a cpiorum: but as the sonator» neglected their illnaoiy dutfeii ift 
neeessary, in the year '2 ii. t.. to lower thi<« number. Two years later, Angnrtoi «■• 
i>lili];(*<l to punisli the ahsimt hy fines (Dion. liv. 3') ; Iv. 3). From the year 59^ 
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had already obtained them in ten years. It was the source of all 
legality, even in the case of the Emperor, who held his powers 
from it, and through it obtained their prolongation. It was the 
Senate which dispensed with legal prescriptions * and ratified con- 
ventions made by the niler with foreign kings and peoples ; which 
in time to come was to confirm the Emperors whom the soldiers 
had chosen, would appoint them itself, or tear up their wills 
if need were, even though the signature were that of Tiberius. 
More than this, it made gods ; we shall see it decreeing Olympus 
or the Gemoniae Scalae to the dead Emperor. What was wanting 
to it, then ? Assuredly, neither rights nor titles, nor even liberty 
of discussion ; for more than once Augustus fled from the curia 
to escape violent alterciitions. 

Yet what a pitiable contrast between the pomp of the forms 
and the emptiness of the reality ! The sovereign people was no 
longer aught but a collection of beggars, who had the appearance 
of desiring whatever he wished who fed, amused, and paid them ; 
and the Conscript Fathers, the senators of Rome, spoke and voted 
as became the creatures of the prince, who daily begged of him 
the money wherewith to satisfy their creditors. They did not even 
possess beneath their laticlave that liberty of the poor man in 
his rags, — to laugh aloud at the solemn comedy played by Augustus 
and the nobles of Rome. 



III. — New Offices ; Military, Financial, and Administrative 

Reorganization. 

Before showing how Augustus justified his power by his 
services, we must see in what manner the higher administration 

the fuperintendence of a senator, kept a register of the acts* of the Senate {acta r/iurmi). 
AognstiM forbade their publication (cf. Suet.» Octar. 36, and the extract given by AuIup 
G«lliiii, xiv. 7, from a treatise by Varro on the keeping of order in the Senate). Expulsion 
from the Senate rendered a man incapable of being a judge or witness by virtue of the Julian 
Law repeiundantm {Digest, I 9, fr. 2). By the lectio Kenatw, which he exercised in virtue of 
the eetuoria poUsUu^ the Emperor summone<l to the Senate inter (/uaentorioSf tribunicios^ or 
fndorioi whom he would (the twenty quaestors became twenty new senators every year) : 
and hf hit ri^t of initiative he made this great instrument of the ini|>orial administration 
work as he desired. 

1 Dmmi, liiL IS, 28; Ivi. 82; be. 23. 
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of the Empire was modified in order to make it harmonize ^th 
the new regime. 

As there were apparently two powers in the state, the Emperor 
and the Senate, so there were two orders of magistrates, — those of 
the Roman people' and those of the Emperor. The former, after 
a pretence of election hy the Senate and people, annually filled 
the ancient republican officea, with the exception of the cen9o^ 
ship : the latter, appointed directly by the Emperor, and subject 
to dismissal at his will, were invested for an undetermined period 
with new functions ; and one of the rights of these functions 
always was — and this is characteristic — military authority. 

In the year 2-3 Augustus made a definite nu^^racy of what 
had been only a confidential duty in- 
trusted to Maecenas and Agrippa. He 
appointed Messala prefect of the city, 
" to repress without delay turbulent 
slaves or citizens ; " ' and for the purpoee 
of maintaining order he gave him three 
urban cohori^s. This prefect, the repre- 
sentative of the Emperor in his absence. 
held an authority at once military and 
civil, and, like all the Emperor's officials, 
he was not annually dismissed. V^ao, 
the third prefect of the city, remained 
in office for twenty yean, until his 
death. 

This jmst. which was usually in- 
trusted to the leading man among the senators, and was a fresh 
encroachment iiix)ii the consular authority, grew with the power 
from which it omanated : yet lens rapidly than that of ptaetorian 




HAFCEXAM.* 



' TlitTu hnti .ilrvail}' iHi-n prnificti itrfnn, but under totally differant condillai 
powers of tliu new prefei:! of llii^ city uMcnded to n dixtance of one handled milM 
wnllo »f Itonic. fit: received itpi^nU in all civil nuitR tried at Rome M te ■■ OM 
inili'4 niund. and he at Icnirlli iiiv|uireil nliiionl the whole of the rriminnl Jnriidietiai, 
tliir rieht of bnnisliln<; fmiii Italy, etc. Ili: ilei-iiled without juries, Uking onlj tha 
lii:> (m(nM.-l. (Siv in the />>>< i li, l.the annU-'isof a r«i«ri|>t of SeptbaiwSara 
prern^liren: Ihi'l.. xxxvW. I.'., fr. 1. see. i.) 

' Frwiiufinirnmerliyt in the t'-ihiiiri .{r /■'roHr., So.a.oJ: in the CkUlogtM. 
of the (-rlehriLiMl vii-jravi-r I>i<>M-iiridei>. whii-h in «een behind the head, mnkn ll 
gem very valiiuble. (See above. ]>. .'>3. Maet-enan when rouDjrcr.) 
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prefect, which began more humbly. In every Roman army the 
leader had a personal guard, — cofiors praetoriaj formed of his bravest 
soldiers. Augustus, transforming the custom into an institution, 
organized nine praetorian cohorts, each consisting of one thousand 
men, with a certain number of horse ; ^ three remained at Rome, 
six in the various towns of Italy. Tliese praetorians had double 
pay, a brilliant uniform, and probably the rank of centurion, for 
they bore the vine-stock. They were under the command of two 
knights, praetorian prefects, who had the power of life and death 
over their soldiers. Under Augustus the praetorian prefects were 
merely military leaders; but they gradually encroached upon the 
civil authority, and at length became the chief personages in the 
Empire after the Emperor. 

Below the prefect of the city were the praefectus vigilum — 
a prefect of police who commanded the seven cohorts of the night- 
watch, with the duty of keeping guard over the safety of the city 
and preventing the spread of fires — and the praefectus annonae^ 
who had the care of victualling Rome. The tngiles, who were drawn 
from among the freedmen, obtained the rights of citizenship after 
three years' service. 

"To augment the number of persons employed in the adminis- 
tration of the state," says Suetonius naively, "Augustus devised 
several new offices, such as surveyors of the public buildings, of the 
roads, the aqueducts, and the bed of the Tiber ; for the distribution 
of com to the people ; the prefecture of the city ; a triumvirate for 
the election of the senators, and another for inspecting the several 
troops of the equestrian order as often as it was necessary. He 
revived the office of censor, which had been long disused, and 
increased the number of praetors. He likewise required that when- 
ever the consulship was conferred on him, he should have two 

1 E«**h cohort had ten turmae of cavaln-, each numbering thirty-two men. From Vespa- 
nan'n time there were ten cohorts. [This organization was similar to that of the English 
regiments of Guards or Household Brigade. — Ed.] 

• The praefectua annonae saw that the wheat from the corn-producing proWnces, Sicily, 
Africa, and Egypt, arrived at the appointed tiroes, and that monopolists did not artificially raise 
the prioe of it. The praefecUu frumenti dandi superintended the public distributions and 
prerented tlioee from sharing in them who had no right thereto. Tliere were also the praefecti 
4»eranif tdvei Tiberit^ o^uarufii, the curatores aedium gacrarum monumentorumque publicantm 
tmendontm, vuMrum^ riparum Tiherii et cloacarum urhis^ etc. (Cf. Pliny, IlisL Nat. iiL 6, and 
the coUecUona of inscriptions.) 
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instead of one ; but his proposal was rejected, all the 
senators declaring by acclamation that he abated his high raajestj 
quite enough in not filling the office alone, but consenting to share 
it with another." Suetonius niiglit also have enumerated several 
procurators created by Augustus for the financial administration of 

the Empire, the grades 
in the twenty-five le- 
gions promise*] to zeal 
and devotion, and in 
Rome itself tliat army 
of petty municipal offi- 
cers whose inijjortaiice 
he enhanced. — one 
thousand and t^ixtv- 
four viconiayisfri. 
Claudius went still 
farther : he instituted 
" the imaginary aer- 
vice ; " that is to say. 
officials with no dntifN 
to perform. Such wa> 
the spirit of the new 
government : to weak- 
en offices by dividing 
them ; to increase the 
number of functions 
in order to attach to 
the Emperor's cauw 
>Ai.M r-T. TiiK iiiM.iiiiAx,' tliose wlio acccpted 

them ; and toaurrmmd 
with ;in outwunl show oi ix'sjiect the iiucient republican ma{p8tracie». 
as the illustrious doiul arn f^ovc-ri-d with a splendid pall. We must 
also iibservt. liowuvcr, in tluisi! innovations the sincere deure 




> .MHrtil*- liii^i fonn<) ni Itonii' m-ar ilx- r-'''" ■'''"'«'-•", wiili the oame of C. SAL. C. (Cite 
Salliii'IiiM ('ri-|iiis) insirilx-il mi tin- ikiIimiiI (II. il'Esraniiw. Drter. dtt wmitm im Mmtt 
Ciiiujiituiu N'li. fi'l). 'I'lic frii'iiiN iif Aiixii!^tii!i anil irranil-neiJicw and adopted MM of Aa !!■»' 
Hun liiiil inlii'rili'il liin forrnrii'. I)c|ini<iip»i(><l rich i-»j>)>er4Diiic* in theootmlnraf theCialnMi 
in the Cottian AI|» (I'liny. lIUl. Xal. xxxiv. •). 
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sliown to improve the public administration. These numerous 
dL^iplined agents, wlio received a fixed stipend in order that more 
might be required of them, answered better to the needs of the 
times and rendered the maintenance of order more easy. There 
was great gain in order, well-being, and security. 

Augustus, who Ciilled himself a simple citizen of Rome^ could 
not have ministers like a king; his friends gave him the help of 
their experience. We know them already, — Agrippa, Maecenas, 
Valerius Messiila, Statilius Taurus, Sallust, the adopted son of the 
historian, and a few old senators of consular rank. The great num- 
l)or of questions to be examined and decided, compelled him at 
length to distribute the principal matters regularly among his 
friends. Thus he set over each province an ex-consul, who was its 
representative, as it were, at Rome, and who received all the appeals 
coming from it. This council, or cabinet, was organized by degrees. 
Suetonius, Dion, and Zonaras speak of fifteen members, and after- 
wards twenty, who were changed every six months, and chosen 
by lot. The lot, it is easy to believe, was neither so blind nor 
so free as to introduce any independent coiuicillor. The consuls 
in ottice, who formed a higher tribunal for Italy and the sena- 
torial provinces,^ and a functionary from each order, were sum- 
moned to it. This council, in case of need becoming a high court 
of justice, and at a later period developing into the imperial con- 
sistory,' was reorganized in the year 13 a. d. It was then com- 
posed of twenty members, chosen for one year: these were the 
consuls in office and the consuls-elect, the princes of the imperial 
family, and any other persons whom the Emperor chose to invite ; 
and its decisions had the force of senatus-consulta.^ 

* Tar., Ann, xiii. 4 ; Dion, liii. 21 ; Suet., Ortnv, 35. 

* In the year 4 b. c. in order to decide a dispute between Archelaus and Herod Antipas, 
At^Qstus can.^ed an account to be laid before him of the extent of their father's states and the 
amoant of his revenues. He read the letters of Varus, governor of Sma, and of Sabinus, his 
steward in Judaea ; then he assembled a (;reat council of the principal men of the Empire, at 
which r. Caesar, the son of Agrippa and Julia, whom he had adopted, held the chief place, and 
asked each to give liis opinion upon the matter under discussion (Joseph., Beli. JxmI, ii. 4, 
and Ant, Jud, xvti. 9). He again assembled his friends and the principal men of Rome 
to know whether the Jews should be allowed to unite with Syria, or Archelaus should reign 
(!d^ BeU. Jud. u. 8). 

* Dkni, Ivi. 28. This council was itself very ancient; the governors of the province 
(Cie^ Verr, iL 29) and even simple judges (Val. Max., viii. 2) gave their decisions according 
to tiw opiakm of those who assisted them. Mention is made of the imperial council under Nero 

VOL, IT. 7 
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Hitherto, at least, the government had seemed to be exercised 
from the midst of the Senate ; it was now transported to the palace 
of the ruler. Augustus could carry on the administration of the 
Empire in his bed.^ 

In his eagerness to organize everything, he wished to briiijr 
the study of law itself under discipline, and to make an official 
magistracy of what had always been a free profession. He create<l 
a college of prudenteSj who gave answers to all questions in ibi* 
Emperor s name. The judges, whom he chose to institute himseU, 
were obliged to accept the decisions of these jurisconsulti when 
they were unanimous. A judicial law regulated the procedure.* 

These rights conferred on the niler, and this iidministration 
in which be enveloped Roman society, would have been usele.ss 
but for the army; this lui made permanent, after having purged 
it also, and subjected it to severe discij^line. Then, with a skill 
in which Agrippa's advice is evident, Augustus laid down the 
principle of massing the troops, avoiding detachments and small 
garrisons, in which discipline and milit^iry spirit are lost. He 
had twenty-five legions recruited outside of Italy, and especially 
by vt)luntary enlistment ; these he posted along the frontiers/ 

(Tac., Ann, xiv. 62, and Suet., JVero, 15). undor Vespasian (Suet., VtMp, 17), under Tnjan 
(Pliny, Kpist. iv. 22; vi. 22 and .'Jl), etc. The upi)er Empire had thut a fori of <raancil of 
state to c'hibf)rati* laws, which was at the sanu' time a court of justice; but its membeni had 
neitlier an ofHcial and permanent appointment, nor regular ses^sionfi, nor any particular pUtr 
for their dt'lilK'rations. Like our courts of appeal, they did not make the law, but dcte^ 
mini'd its meaning, — ui ma for Juris aurtoritas hafjeretitr Q>iy^iit^ i. 2, fr. 2. sec. 47). 

^ Dion, Ivi. 2><. Three of the memlM'rs of this councii, men of consular rank, werr 
intrusted with a sort of ministry' of forei^rn affairs. The envoys of kings and allied natioai^ 
addnrssed thcmselv(>s to these alone, except in iro]V)rtant cases, in which the Sftnatft or the 
prince decided. The frccdmen and slaves of the prince were kept in the bac*kgroiiiid ; but 
some of tlicui already held ]K)sts which afterwartis lK*came very important, — a lihellUyOb tpui^lii 
Intinis^ ah i/iist. tjranis^ ctr. (Cf. Ilirschfeld, Itihn. VrriraltuntffftMrk,^ p. 202.) 

* In the year 2.>. (Paidus, in the Diffrst, xxii. 5, fr. 4, and xlviii. 2, fr. 3.) Qtufras ^tr- 
misswn tsf coiulfrp jam ((rains Inst. i. T). Sar/tt! . . . JwUcttm deruritu recognovii (Sati^ 
Ortnr. 2!)). rnniponius. in the P'njfst, i. 2, fr. 2, set*. 47, and (raius, Inst. i. 7. I^ater on, the 
Kmperor formed a pri\y couneil for the con!jider.iti(m of juridical and disputed matters» — tin* 
awHtitrinm 

^ Tac. Aim. iv. .'>. and Dion. Iv. 2:!. Thev each t^ontaineil about six thousand foot and a 
small numher (»f horse, which rose at leui;th, in the time of Vegetius (Z>f ir miL iL6)y to 7,290, 
with an almost ei{ual numlhT of auxiliaries (<7;//rir/'x a rfrfViarm^), who retained tlieir mtwr*' 
dress and arms (Ta(r., Uisi. ii. x\^). The pay of a lei^ionary was ten a<cs (iiTe eighths of a 
denarius) a day, or two hundn*d and twenty-five (k^narii a year : denU in diem OMtSbma as 
e.t corpus ntstimarl ; hha\ v*stf.m^ firmr/, ttutnria ndimi. The state, then, only provided 
free of cost. The praetorians (nine thousand foot and some horse), who rece i ve d 
(Dion, liii. II), and whoi^e pay was raised by Tiberius to seven hundred and twea^ 
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Facing the Barbarians were three hundred thousand men stationed 
m permanent camps (castra stativa)^ — living ramparts, against which 
the wild waves of the invasion long dashed in vain. 

Flotillas were attached to the legions of the Rhine, the Danube, 
and the Euphrates ; and four fleets, at Riivenna, Fr^jus, Misenuni, 
and in the Euxine, kept order on the seas, — a thing which the 
Senate had never done with regularity. Then was seen the strange 
spectacle of an Empire of sixty million souls armed only on its 
frontiers, and ruled in the interior without a single soldier,^ — a 
marvel which was no doubt due in a great measure to the 
impossibility of a successful revolt, but also, and especially, to 
the gratitude of its subjects towards a government which at first 
exercised only a high and salutary protection, without interfering 
in any petty way in the administration of local interests. 

These soldiers (after 5 a. d.) were required to serve twenty 
years in the legions, sixteen in the guards. The state took the 
best part of their life ; accordingly, the Emperor promised not to 
abandon those who should merit the honesta missix)} To reward 
discharged soldiers, was an old republican custom ; the innu- 
merable colonies formerly founded by the Senate had had that 

were recruited, like the urban cohorts, in Italy (Tac., Ann, iv. 5); the legions were drawn 
from the provinces and often from among the soldiers of the auxiliary cohorts, who by 
legionary service won the right of citizenship. Besides the cohorts fonned of provincials, there 
were thirty-two of volunteers {coh, ital. civ, rom. voluntar.), cither Italians or Uoman citizens 
settled in the provinces, who preferred to live on military pay rather than by work. The 
ancient method of recruiting {letjere milites) still <*ontinued, for Tiberius was ordered to visit 
the slave factories of Italy in order to find those who were hiding there, sacramenti metu 
(Suet., Tib, 8). But recourse was rarely had to it; for to keep the twenty-five legions up to full 
strength , very few soldiers were needed each year, and a great number of volunteers was 
always forthcoming. (See in the Digest ^ xlix. IG, 4, sec. 10, and below, chapter Ixx.) The legion 
was commanded b^r a legatusj an ex-praetor, who had under his orders ten tribunes, heads of 
the ten cohorts of the legion, the praefectus caalrorum^ a kind of chief of the staff, who came 
next after the tribunes, and the prae/eclus equitum, Tlie cohort was divided into six centuries, 
each commanded by a centurion ; the cavalry into twenty-two turmae^ under a decurion. 
Besides the legions and their auxiliaries stationed along the frontiers, some native corps were 
left in certain localities. Thus the Ilelvetii guarded one fortress of their country with their 
own tcJdiert; the Rhaeti had a militia in their province (Tac., HiM. i. G7, G8); a cohort of 
Ligures kept watch over the country round Fr<?jus, — vetus lf>ci auxilium (Tac., ibid. ii. 14), 
etc. But thete were only unimportant exceptions. 

^ [Nearly the tame thing may now be seen in the great Republic of the United States, 
eioept that its frootier enemies are quite insignificant — Ed.] 

* Diem, hr. 38. Aogastos had not at first dared to impose so long a term of service ; in 
ihm jmr 18 b. o. a regulation had only required sixteen years of the legionaries and twelve 
of the praetorians (/</., Ut. 25). 
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cliaracter, and we liiive seen wliut evils the application of the 
principle had brought upon Italy. Augustus, unwilling that such 
cutniiiotiuns should again take place, substituted money for land ; 
he gave the veterans uf the legions three thousand denarii, and 
those of the praetorian cohorts five thousand. 

In deciding to keep a standing army and allot salaries to the 
.state officials, and in accepting the duty of making militaiy roads 




through the provincai and aiding the towns in works of pablie 
utility, Augustus was necessarily deciding upon an increase of taz- 
atiim.' since new revenues would be needed for new expenaas. 
There wore certainly some remnants of the agri publiei left; the 
incomes from the mines and quarries: the customs-does of the 
provinces, which amounted to one eighth of the value on objects 
of luxury and one fortieth on other articles, one twentieth on 
manumissions ; and aht)vc all, tlic former tribute of the pror in eee. 
— the tithes, the propi'rty-tax. and the poll or personal tax* Bui 

" S,v in Vol. II. |i. 2.19 »77. 

* M. L. Ilonier (Iwrr. tU Piinnia Julia ZanX) thlnka thM In Afrie* tbe « 
,iii'0- not m hit;1i. Man)iianlt {Uanilhuch. ii. 3ST ji^.) givea a r 
: [liiftTcnt tarifT-. 
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all this was insufficient. Instead of overweighting the provincials, 
Augustus boldly asked the citizens for the funds he needed; and 
in this act is manifested the tnie character of the Empire, which 
was at first a government of reparation and justice. The 
Republic, making the whole world subservient to the advantage of 
Rome, had exempted its citizens from taxation; Caesar restored 
the custom-houses in Italy, and Augustus brought in financial 
measures which were very nearly equivalent, as regards the 
Italians, to the re-establishment of the ancient tributum ex censu. 
lie laid a duty of 1 per cent upon all articles, movable goods 
or fixtures, whether sold in the markets or by auction, even at 
Rome and in the Italian peninsula.* On sales of slaves the duty 
was 2 per cent.^ Six years after the commencement of our 
era, he created the tax of a twentieth, to be paid by citizens 
who, without being heirs by kindred, received an inheritance or 
legacy exceeding the value of a hundred thousand sesterces.^ 

This measure, which respected the rights of nature and of 
poverty, was just in its principles and excellent in its effects, 
for it placed impediments in the way of an unwholesome industry. 
At Rome many wealthy men avoided marriage and lived surrounded 
by a crowd, among which might sometimes be seen praetors and 
ex-consuls, who, for the sake of being remembered in a will, 
paid assiduous court to some morose old man. It was well that 
the law should reach these vultures, as Martial calls them, and 
that the state should intervene between the inheritance and these 
strangers, and take a portion of their illegitimate gains to be used 
in the public interest. The frequency of such legacies rendered 
the state's share a ver}' considerable one. It is not improbable 
that, thanks to this tax and to Roman customs, all the property 
of the citizens passed in a few generations through the treasury. 
Thus the vicesima hereditatum et legatorum became the principal 
source from which the aerarium iniUtare was replenished. 

It is impossible to arrive at even an approximate valuation 
of the revenues of the Empire ; they perhaps amounted to sixty 

* TaCv i4fin. i. 78 : Centesimam rerum veruUium, (Cf. SueL, Calig. 16.) 

* Dloo, It. SI. This duty afterwards rose to 4 per cent (Tac., Ann, xiii. 81). 

* Dion, Iv. 35; Suet., Octav. 49; Tac., Ann, ii. 42; Pliny, Panegyr, 87. Our less humane 
lag^islatioQ imposes the same dues on the inheritance of the poor as on that of the rich. 
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or seventy million dollars.* This was a very small budget ; bu: 
as all communal and j^rovincial expenditure was borne by towns 
and provinces, the Empire had only to pay for an adniinistnitiun 
still very simple, and a not very numerous army.* Thus Tiberius 
found means to amass a sum equal to seventy or eighty million 
dollars.^ 

In civil courts there still existed the ancient distinction between 
the case in jure before the magistrate who indicated the lepil 
formula appliciible to the case, and the case in judic'uj. where the 
point of fact was decided uix)n by the centumvirs, the recupeni- 
toy^esj^ the judge whom the magistrate had deputed, or the arbitrator 
whom the two parties had accepted. In the first centuries of the 
Empire, then, the Romans retained a course of civil proceedings 
which in certain points recalls our modem juries. But the ca;?es 
extra ordinem, — that is, in which the magistrate, freed fi-oin the 
ancient rules, himself conducted the inquiry and pronounced the 
sentence, — grew so numerous as to invade all suits. Diocletian made 
this exceptional form a general rule ; and competency ceased tu l»e 
determined by the nature of the interests to be decided upon. 

In criminal proceedings the judicial organization underwent 
serious changes. By assigning to the three prefects of the vujlU^. 
the annona, and the city a share of the civil and criminal juri>- 
diction ; ^ to the Senate the cognizance of crimes committed l'% 

^ Even tbis amount will ap]>ear exaggerated if we call to mind that in 61 Pompey d«cUreii 
that by his conquests he had raised the public revenue from fifty million to eigfaty-five nullion 
denarii. (Sec V'ol. III., p. 198, note 1.) In cha])ter Ixvii., hcc. 2, wc shall speak of the diffnvnt 
funds amon<; which all these revenues were divided. 

'^ The einlxillishmcnts uf Rome were generally made by private individuals, and tlw wheat, 
whi<'h was sold at a low price to tlie i>eople, was furnished by the com-produciiig proriBoe*. 

> Siuaonius {('(iii(/. 37) says 2,700,000,000 se»tenH;s, and Dion (lix. 2) 2^00,000,000. 

* The oritfin of the rtcupenitorett is obs(*ure. They seem to have had the charge of woSu is 
wliicli the parties were of different stations, — as citizens and pcregrini, patrona and frfwdwH n 
etc. ((iaius. lust. iv. 40), — or of suits which required a prompt decision. They were p topoie d 
by tlu* parties, who had a reciprcx'al right of clhillenge. Civil a£fairs, those whieh oonccmed 
quiritarian pro|HTty and (piestions bearing thereupon, wardships, succead o ni, tftaifti, elr^., 
wen' decided by the centumvirs, — a hundred «ind twenty judges chosen by lot for eadi aSur 
frr>ni ani(»n'z tin* four tliousand senators, knights, an<l ducenaries annually inscribed in theattiH 
jmlirum. Th<^ centumvirs were divide<l into four se<;tions, each of forty-five members, convoked 
hy the dtrfinrlri stiltlhws /w/lrfinfll.-t. On the imitortance of the questions brought before the 
court of centumvirs, see C'icero (Dfi orat. i. :)H). Under the Empire judicial eloquence I0f4 
n'.fuge there (IMiny, EpUt,, jHissiin), The numlxT of four thousand jurors is given by Ffiay 
{Hist. Nat. XXX. 7). 

* See above, j). 95, notr •_>. 
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its members, by public functionaries, or persons of consideration 
in the state; and to the Emperor the right of deciding in all 
serious cases brought before him on appeal or reserved by him for 
himself/ — the quaestlonca jjcrpetuae by degrees fell into desuetude, 
and criminal justice, instead of being administered by jury, that 
institution of free states, was dealt out by the agents and instru- 
ments of the ruler. Thus when tyranny made its appearance, 
it found odious instruments ready, which enabled it to conceal its 
vengeance beneath the mask of law. 

To sum up : behind the official government, wholly republican 
in form, which sat, grave and idle, in its curule chairs,^ was the real 
governor,* scarcely ever visible in the curia or Forum, who noiselessly 
and without display carried on all the business of the Empire. 

He had his fleet and his legions, which he never disbanded, 
and his private treasury for the pajnnent of his soldiers and 
officials. Ho was irresponsible, for his functions lasted for life ; 
and as perpetual tribune, his person was sacred and inviolable. 
He appointed directly to nearly all offices, and indirectly to the 
others. Foreign nations knew only the military chief of the Empire, 
the man who decided on peace or war, who gave the citizenship 
at his will and held allied kings under his supreme control. 

To him half the provinces, with their revenues, expressly 
belonged, and the rest obeyed his orders when he chose to give 
them. In the city he was at the head of the priesthood, of the 
Senate, and of the people, and as praefectus morum his power 
extended into the private life of all men. The consular power 
and the tribunitian authority gave him control over all citizens, 
who were bound by his decisions and edicts, and whom by his 
right to pardon he could withdraw from ordinary tribunals. From 
Rome, from Italy, and from the provinces, the oppressed stretched 
out their hands to him, for as head of the government, tribune 
and proconsul, he received all appeals ; and from one frontier of 
the Empire to the other he appeared as the guardian of the right, 
the redresser of injuries, and the refuge of the imfortunate. 

^ The Emperor judged with the assistance of a council, or sent the a£bir either to the 
Senate or to a judex (FUnj, Epist. vii. 6), and afterwards to the prefects of the praetorium. 
* The Senate had onlj twenty regular sittings every year (Dion, Iv. 27). 
' Appian (Praef. 6) says of the Emperors from Caesar onwards : Eurl ^ Zpyf warm fiaaiktU. 
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The praetorianfi and a guard of German and Batavian hon« 
secured his inviolability, the prefect of the city watched on his 
behalf over the maintenance of order in Rome, with the forty- 
five hundred men of the three urban cohorts, having a care tliat 
the pToefectus annonae should keep the public granaries always 
filled, and that the praefectm vigihmi maintained security in the 
streets. Though praetors, annually chosen by lot, administered the 
public treasury {aerarium) in the name of the state, the Emperor 
caused the Senate to open it to him; so that the army, justici*. 
religion, the law, the finances, the officials, all the resources and 
all the living forces of the Empire, were iu his hands. 

He had constituted himself the soul of this great body, that 
he might regulate all its movements according to his will ; and 
in order to bind the whole Empire by the tie of an oath, ever)" 
year, on the first of January, the Senate, the people, the legion:', 
and the pravincials swore fidelity to him. 

This was the go^■ernn^ent : we shall now study its operation. 

> Cameo in the Cabinel de France, No. 190 in the CftUlogne. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 

ADMnriSTSATION OF AUOUSTUS AT SOME AITD DT ITALT. 

I. — The Population Classified. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the noise of arms that had been heard 
not long since upon the Sicilian coasts, in the Ionian Sea, 
and on the shores of the Nile, a great calm had settled down upon 
mankind ; and Roman society, tranquil and indifferent, was ready to 
submit with docility to whatever measures the new authority might 
please to take for the purpose of securing order and making 
permanent the reign of law. 

By a kind of monarchical instinct, which in the mind of Con- 
stantine was to become a settled principle of social organization, 
Augustus began to introduce divisions and ranks into the state, in 
order to restore subordination and discipline. He saw that the 
man who stood alone above all, had cause to fear all ; and to guard 
the approaches to power, he placed between himself and the mul- 
titude a host of men arranged in gradations one above another, so 
that this hierarchy, as it was called later, pressing with all its 
weight upon the masses beneath, might keep the populace and 
men of factious disposition quiet. 

What remained of the old patrician nobility held the first 
rank in the city, with the privilege of exclusively filling certain 
religious offices ; below them came the senatorial nobility, half 
hereditary ; still lower, the moneyed nobility or the equestrian order : 
three aristocracies one above another. 

The Senate consisted — first, of the titulary senators, six hundred 
in number, whose names had been inscribed on the yearly official 
list ; secondly, of the twenty quaestors annually in office, to whom 
their positioin opened the curia, and the ex-quaestors, who had not 
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yet become titular, by replacing on the official list deceased sena- 
tors.^ The titular alone were really senators ; the others were 
called " those who are authorized to speak before the Senate '* 
{quibus in senatu scntentiam dicere licet). We see that Augustus 
took into the high assembly the prospective great officials of the 
Empire that he might animate the whole administration with one 
spirit. Even among the titular senators there existed distinctions 
which were of very ancient date, — a man's seat was determinP'l 
by the office he had held, whether consul, praetor, tribune, aoilile, 
or quaestor. These were various degrees of nobility, as it wi^re; 
a praetor was not the equal of a consul, and those who had only 
received the insignia of these offices ranked below the men wlm 
had actually fulfilled the duties. We know, too, that to enter the 
curia it was necessary to possess the senatorial census, and that 
no mutilated person was admitted," — a limitation which would be 
very strange among a nation of soldiers, had it not been inspired 
by a religious idea which has passed into the discipline of the 
Roman Catholic clergy.^ 

The sons of senators formed an intermediate class between 
the senatorial and equestrian orders. They shared in some of the 
honorary prerogatives of their fathers. From the age of seventeen 
they wore the laticlavc and the black buskin, were present at the 
sittings of the Senate,* and when their term of military sennce 
was completed^ obtained one of the offices of the vigintivirate at 
Rome.^ These duties initiated them into public affairs and facili- 
tated the entrance to the quaestorship, and so to the Senate.* 

^ Velleius Paten'iiltis says: Dcsif/natus quaestor^ necdum senator oe^iMtfia jenaforiftttf 
(ii. III). Augustus must liave made a hx (innalisy such as the RepuUic had had. Dioo 
says Mat'oenas proposed it to Iiim (lii. 20) ; and wu know tliat a man could not attain the qiian- 
torsliip In^fon^ t wiMity-fivts nor the praotorsliip before thirty. (Cf. Capitoliniu, MareAntom. 5.) 

''^ Dion, liv. 2<I : . . . xoifnt ij tt tis avumjfuts rjv. 

• [Has it not rathiM" ffune to us from the Mosaic law? — Ed.] 

^ Suet., Ortnr. ,'$K. See in the Diifst (i. 9) liow much tlic jurisconmilts oc cu plBd thm- 
selves al>out this class; they even continued the title and privileges of a lenator'a aon to the 
i-hihl (Minceived before his father's e.\])ulsion from the Senate (/6ic/., Ulp-i: Ad legem 
Jnlinm ft Paplnm). 

* Tnumriri rapiffihs, triumriri viottrfaU's, qnatftiorviri viarum curandamm and deeewuiri 
sflitlfnis jfi'Iirantiis, It was necessary to be at least twenty-two yean of age to attain it (Ffiaj. 
ICpist, X. 83). 

^ ( -laudius thus rer^ulated the militar}' promotion of knight^ — cohan^ o/o, iribunatm U f i mu 
(Suet., ("UtwL '25). A cohort, which numbcnM] six hundred men, corresponded nearly to a 
French battalion. The knights, therefore, started witli a s'^ry conriderable ttiwH ; bni 
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There existed, then, with respect to this body a sort of hereditary- 
right not unlike what Augustus 
proposed himself in connection 
with the supreme power, — in 
neither case openly avowed, but 
suggested as a necessary condition 
of stability.' In the second cen- 
tury the senatorial families came 
to form an hereditary nobility {ordo 
genatorum)? From this time for- 
ward, the Conscript Fathers, their 
wives and children, were with- 
drawn from the ordinary admin- 
istration of justice, and were only 
subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Senate.' 

One privilege accorded to the 
sons of senators had serious con- 
sequences. As they attained tlie 
legionary tribunate and the pre- 
fecture of cavalry merely by right 
of rank, promotion by birth often 
replaced promotion for service ; 
and the evil at length became so 
great that Hadrian, one of the 
restorers of Roman discipline, was obliged to declare that he 
would appoint no more beardless tribunes {nee tribunum nisi plena 
barba faceret). Moreover, as it would have been imprudent to let 




dill conunaDd wu often nominal rather than real. At the age of twcnty-fiTe these Iribuni mili- 
(mi koaoret peliiuri, as Pliny calls them (EpUt. vi. 31), solicited the qnacstonhip (Orelli, No. 
S,714: quatUor dtsignaiia annomm xxiv), then the scdileahip and tribiinGnhip, and at thirty 
tbe praetorahip; whence it may be inferred that tho ofBcea of llie vigintiviral« were not ao 
Mmch a magiistracy (honot) as what in called in ihc Digeit (1. IC, 239, eec. S) a munuf, or per- 
•oaal oUigation. Upon the vigintiv irate, see Dion (liv. 26) and h. Itcnicr (Mel. d'e'pigr. 
pp. 203-214). 

* Below tbem came the fonncr seoaloro who for one reason or another had quitted th« 
SeaaM (Dkn, liv. 14). 

■ Tacitui already Rpeaki of consular families (i4nn. vi. 49 ; xiil 13), and Philostntui 
~ e(rtbi Jpoj;. iv. 45). 

■ Dion, lU. 91, S2; Suet., CaKg. 2; Tae., Ann. xiiL 44; Pliny, EpUt. ix. 13. 
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these beardless youths fulfil the duties of their office, it was 
necessary to associate old centurions with them ; the latter doing 
all the real duty {tribuni minores) j the former having all the honors 
{tribuni majores)} The Roman legions then suffered from the evil 
which made havoc with modem armies in the last century, when 
a colonel's epaulets awaited the child in its cradle, and officers of 
good birth barred the way against officers of fortune. 

Augustus established distinctions in the equestrian order. 
Knights of noble origin and having the senatorial census formed 





TUB GRAmWOKS OT A1T01TBTU8.* 

a separate class, that of the illustres, which was the nursety, as 
it were, for the Senate. "When that assembly did not provide 
candidatL's for the plebeian tribunate, they were taken from 
among the illustres. The prefecture of the praetorinm and that 
of Egypt, and the control of several provinces, were reserved for 
them, as well as the superintendence of provisions, the command 

' Tribiiiius ni'ijor per epulnlam narram imperalorit judicio deMlinatur, himt frj— 
prorenU tr Inh'irr (Vv^t'm*, ii. 7). Tlii^ auiUor belonged to the fottrtb ceatmj ; bal tbe«t3 
had it.i orii;in in llir insiitiiiions nf tlio first Empcrur, nnd we hAve jiut shb tkst HiUb 
affirmcil it » rcDiiiry after Au^i!<i.iii>. 

1 CuiiiMiua Lucius Cau^ar : from two cameos in Uui CoiiMl de /Vonm (Hot. tM nd SH 
in llii: eat^ilo-^iit.-). 
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of the night-watch, the higher ranks in the army, and almost all 
the newly created posts, which enriched a man, whereas the 
senatorial offices mined him. The latter compelled him to give 
games and festivals ; the former insured a salary of one, two, 
or four hundred thousand sesterces. Finally, at the head of 
the knights were the grandsons of Augustus, the " princes of the 
Roman youth,'* and in their ranks the Emperor's dearest friends, 
Maecenas and Sallust. In the army they no longer formed the 
cavalry of the legions, which was principally furnished by the 
allies ; but the six companies of horse-guards {equites equo publico) 
were kept at Rome for solemn occasions. The Emperor reviewed 
them every year, and placed in them the most distinguished of 
the young nobility. This honor of " the public horse " was 
afterwards bestowed even upon boys;^ and those who possessed 
it had seats at the theatre in a place apart from the other 
knights (cuneus juniorum). As for the crowd of moneyed men, the 
veteran who obtained the gold ring as a reward for his services, 
the provincial whom the Emperor created knight, and who came 
to live at Rome, — these took charge of the civil courts, which 
employed four thousand judges or jurors. 

Thus the senators deliberated upon great public affairs ; the 
principal knights undertook almost the whole administration of 
the Empire; and these formed the twofold aristocracy upon which 
Augustus rested his power in the interior, — an aristocracy not of 
birth, in spite of some appearances of hereditary descent, but of 
money; for in order to enter the Senate or the equestrian order, 
or to obtain an office, a settled and considerable fortune was 
necessary,* — an aristocracy which he augmented at will, for as 
kings are wont to grant patents of nobility, so he sent the deco- 
rations of consul, praetor, tribune, or quaestor to citizens who had 
not held these offices, or gave the gold ring to men whom he 
wished to raise to the rank of knights.® 

* We find in inscriptions equites equo publico who died at the age of sixteen, and even five. 
Cf. Oreli, 805(?)-3, and L. Renier, Inscr, (P Alger., 1825-1826. 

* Dion, liv. 1 7. Men were sometimes mistaken about their fortunes, or found the office 
loo great a burden; for I see that in the year 19 an aedile resigned his office on account of 
poirertj (M liv 10). 

* Imignia conMtUaria, etc., or inter consulares, praetorios . . . referre, Caesar had already 
done to (Suet., Julius Caesar, 76 ; Dion, xliii. 47). He likewise bestowed the triumphalia 
omamentn (Suet., Octav. 38). 
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At official receptions the senators were permitted to kiss the 
Emperor ; the ruler contented himself with saluting the illustrious 
knights by name when he wished to be gracious to them. 

After the knights came the citizens of Rome, who held a place 
midway between the equestrian order and the pld>8 urbana. The 

privilege of fumisb- 
ing a fourth decuria 
of judges, that of the 
ditcenarii,^ and the 
thousand posts of lo- 
cal inspectors which 
he reserved for them.* 
constituted them a 
distinct class. It 
seems probable that 
they were few in 
number, however, for 
they must have had 
a tendenc}' to rise 
higher and obtain the 
gold ring, or else sink 
lower and share with 
the proletariat the 
monthly gratuities. 

When Caesar took 
a census of those who 
were fed at the expense of the treasury, he found they num- 
bered tlii-ee liiiiidred and twenty thousand.' Of these he struck off 
one lialf, and for the remainder ordered that every year the prae- 
tor should replace dt>ceasod pensioners by lot from among the poOT 
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inlmliitaii 
ri'.'lit ..f > 
will Til«- 



■<^r<si[is two )iimilr<>i) thnuKanrI xpstcrcc!). TliM fourth olui of judgai waa orgsaind 
ir 1 : II. <:.. .inrl jiii|<^'<l tk In-innlitu mmmi» (Suet., (hiav. 3!). Ttiej bad tha ti^ 
II iriin riii'i (I'liny. Ilitt. Nat. .txxili. 7), — a i>u1try distinctioD, indead, bat oaawhU 
l»W!vii-i' it s-ivi- Rinlt. 

'Tc! wi-ri' two linmliH-rl iind sixlv-fivo <iuarti-n (Pliny, Hitl. Nat. iii. 9), and foor or fin 
' fr>r 1-ai'li ijtKirtiT. i'1i<is<>ii ]iiiiiii»1ly ili>iibllci>« br tlic euraiar reffUmii fran amnaf tbi 
tK (>■ pliW i-n!<i»'i'ii- •■:,-!iiui'- •■hrii Siii-t.. nrliir. 30). Auguitui grantad tka tbt 
rr.-iriii-^ im i-i-rl^iii iUivh thu pni- 1, jtii, unil iif liaving two viatortt (Koo, It. 8^ Is Ua 
riiis Irfl llicm a f],>-r\n\ Irjiicy (SiK-r., Tiber. 76). 
nn. xliii. 31 ; Sh«i,. ./.j/.ux ( V.w. 41. 
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not yet inscribed on the list. The disorders which followed his 
death, together with the increase of want, raised the number to the 
original amount ; and it was only m the second half of the reign 
of Augustus that it was low^ered again to about two hundred 
thousand.^ His colonies in Italy and the provinces facilitated this 
reduction ; in order to render it lasting, he encouraged work, strove 
against the sellisli fashion of setting slaves free, and bestowed 
very sparingly the rights of citizenship. Thus we see, then, that 
beneath the real Roman society there were two hundred thousand 
beggars, — a standing menace to the public peace. But being rid 
of its demagogue tribunes, and held in check by the imperator s 
praetorians, the plehs urhana confined itself to begging, and made 
no more disturbances. 

Augustus had kept up the ancient republican offices, — in reality, 
less as functions in the state, with a power of their own, than 
as titles which served to classify men. In order that this classi- 
fication might be a strict one, he revived the ancient precedents 
concerning the hierarchy of magistracies, and gave them new 
sanctions by the very exceptions which he made.* When he 
required a formal senatus-consultum granting his grandson a dis- 
pensation from the lex annalis^ no man would be bold enough 
to dare to exempt himself from it. Everywhere and in every- 
thing his administration tended to multiply differences of social 
condition, both in the case of persons and of cities and countries. 
For instance, he divided Rome into fourteen districts, and these 
districts, by their administrations and by the prerogatives of their 
inhabitants, ^ were placed above the suburban districts ; and these in 
turn were more favored than the rest of Italy,* which again was 
looked upon by provincials as a privileged land. 

^ Id the year 2 b. c. Three years previously, Uie poor still numbered three hundred and 
twenty thousand (Dion, Iv. 10). 

* Tac., A nn. iii. 29. Numerous inscriptions give in the clearest manner the law of advance- 
meot in public ofn<*e9 (cursus honorum) ; for no person forgot to have the record of his services 
engrmved on his tomb in the order in which his functions had succeeded each other. To 
ezclnde from high offices those who were not very rich, Augustus added to tlie obligations 
impoeed by Sylla on the praetors that of giving the games which the aediles formerly cele- 
bnUed. The consuls, and under Claudius the quaestors, were also com{)elled to furnish the 
people with games (Dion, lix. 14, Ix. 27; Suet., Claud. 4; Tac., Ann, xi. 22). 

* It was necessary to reside at Rome in order to obtain an office; distribntions were only 
made to the plebi urbana. Rome paid less dearly for salt than the rest of Italy (Livy, xxix. 37). 

^ All the region within a hundred miles of Home was placed under the jurisdiction of the 
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At official receptions the senators were permitted to kiss the 
Emperor ; the ruler contented himself with saluting the illustrious 
knights by name when he wished to he gracious to them. 

After the knights came the citizens of Rome, who held a place 
midway between the equestrian order and the plehs urhana. The 

privilege of furnish- 
ing a fourth decuria 
of judges, that of the 
ducenarii^ and the 
thousand posts of lo- 
cal inspectors which 
he reserved for them,* 
constituted them a 
distinct class. It 
seems probable that 
they were few in 
number, however, for 
they must have had 
a tendency to rise 
higher and obtain the 
gold ring, or else sink 
lower and share with 
the proletariat the 
monthly gratuities. 
irrHpH OF DIANA, FODMD IN THE GABDEN9 OP BALLusT. When CaesaF took 

a census of those who 
were fed at the expense of the treasury, he found they num- 
bered three hundred and twenty thousand.* Of these he struck off 
one half, and for the remainder ordered that every year the prae- 
tor should replace deceased pensioners by lot from among the poor 




' PossoRsing two hundred thousand sesterces. This fourth class of judges was organized 
in the year 17 b. c., and judged de leetoribus eumms (Suet., Oclav. 32). They had the right 
to wear an iron ring (Pliny, Hiat. Nat. xxxiii. 7), — a paltry distinction, indeed, but ooe which 
flattered, bocaufe it gave rank. 

' There wore two hundred and sixty-five quarters (Pliny, Hist, Nat. iii. 9), and four or five 
inspectors for each quarter, chosen annually doubtless by the curator regionit from among the 
iohabitanls (e plehe cajiisijue viciniae electi. Suet, Octav. 30). Augustus granted them the 
right of wearing on certain days the praelfxla, and of having two viatorea (DiOD, It- 8)- In hia 
will Tiberius left them a special legacy (Suet., Tiber. 76). 

* Dion, xliii. 21 ; Suet., Julius Caesar, 41. 
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Even in the right of citizenship Augustus made differences. 
The new man did not hold the freedom of the city by the same 
title as the man who was born to it/ and the provincial honored 
with the toga was neither in right nor dignity the equal of the 
Roman. Before this time there had been several steps to mount 
in reaching the jus dvitatis ; Augustus added a new one, — no 
Egyptian could become a citizen of Rome without previously being 
a citizen of Alexandria.^ Add to this the great and permanent 
distinction which he established between Quirites and soldiers,, of 
whom he formed two separate peoples, that he might make Uie 
of the one to control the other. 

Thus from the lowest ranks to the very top the classes were 
clearly defined ; nor were they less so among the provincials, from 
the dedititius to the civis^ and lower than this from servitude to 
freedom. There was the slave whom manumission before a magis- 
trate made eligible for the citizenship; the slave who could only 
obtain the new Latin right created by the law Junia-Norhaiux ; and 
lastly the one who was forbidden to come within a hundred miles 
of Rome, and whom Gains places in the lowest stage of freedom.' 
" Considering it of extreme importance, " says Suetonius, ** to pre- 
serve the Roman people pure and untainted with a mixture of 
foreign or servile blood, he not only bestowed citizenship with 
a sparing hand, but laid some restriction upon the practice 
of manumitting slaves, interposing many obstacles, by quibble:^ 

prefect of the city, and was exempt from the payment in kind imposed upon the reit of Italy 
((i04lofn)y. l)<x>k ix.; Cod. Theod, de Annona^ ii. 1; and Savigny, Stevrverf, p. 22). Certain 
frtHuliiion could nut nettle in the suhurbican district (Suet., Octav, 40, and Gaiuii In$L L 27 : 5i 
contra fwrr'nit ipsi houwjue. eorum puhlire venire jultentur), ** Ho did not make Italjr qnite 
equal to Kouu',** said Suetonius (Octar. 40). The iex Papia Poppaea fornithed a new prarf 
of this iiuM}uality^ Thv. Jus trium I'dMrorum was allowed in Rome to him who had thvae chil- 
dren : to obtain it in Italy it was necessary to have four, in the provinces, five. Hie prahihitioa 
eontaiiK'd in the hx Jul In de adulterihy forbidding the husband to alienate thepnudiwm dalalt^ 
only applicrl to Italian pro|)erty (^Inst. II. \i\\.^ profMtni.). 

^ With n>s|H>ct to wills, for instance. The foreigner whoihad not obtained thejm cetyeo- 
t ion is as well as xhv. Jus riritatis paid a tax of one twentieth even when he inherited fras hit 
father. This distinction was only abolished by Nervaand Trajan (Pliny, Pamtg, S7). 

3 Pliny, Epist. x. 4, 5, 'J2. 

* ]*f;ssimn tihfrtas (Inst. i. 6H). He could never become a Roman or Latin HtltieB Thi 
law Ar/ia Sfntia, passed in the year 4 B. c. (Dion, Iv. 13), relegated him to the nak off ihe 
pfTftp'ini dfdititii (Gaius» Inst. i. 13-ir>). The Latini Jun'mui (law of the year 19 B. C.) 
enjoyed liberty ; a<-cordin<;ly, on their death they were considered as having never 
slavery, and their old master resumed his rights over their property (Gaina, JftirfnaDd tfca/Mf* 
i. 6, a). 



. 1- 
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respecting the number, condition, and difference of those who were 
to be manumitted ; and likewise enacted that none who had been 
put in chains or tortured should ever obtain the freedom of the 
city in any degree/' ^ 

It was in the theatre that the Roman people were best to 
be seen; there they were with their pontiffs, their vestals, and 
their Senate. Before the time of Augustus the greatest confusion 
reigned there; each man sat down wherever he could.^ But the 
Emperor introduced order, — ordinavit ; this is the leading idea of 
his whole reign. In the front row sat the magistrates ; then 
the senators and their sons ; behind these were the fourteen 
benches of the knights. The people were separated from the 
soldiers ; the married plebeians from the unmarried. Women had 
a place set apart, and the ragged proletaries were relegated to 
the worst places. 

Dress marked a man's rank ; Augustus strictly maintained 
differences here. He forbade the Greek mantle, and drove out 
of the Forum those who had not the toga ; for, as his poet-laureate 
said, "It is by the toga that the royal nation is recognized." 
Horace is right in two senses : the toga was the sign of national 
sovereignty, and by its amplitude and the elegance of its folds it 
was one of the stateliest garments that man has ever worn, 
especially when the purple border contrasted with its pure white- 
ness. Seen on the cold figures which this nation has left us of 
itself, it contributes to maintain the fame of Roman gravity. 
But strip it off the shoulders of the crowd which encumbered 
the Rome of Augustus, and you find a vain society, in which 
each sought eagerly after some distinction, and set his pride 
upon obtaining something glittering, or at least something which 
ranked apart. 

These tendencies became evident even in the penal law. The 
Twelve Tables awarded the same penalties for the same offences, 
whoever the guilty party might be, provided he were a citizen;® 



^ The law Furia Caninia (8 a. d.) limited the nnmber of testamentary freedmen, and the 
law ile/ta Sentia forbade a master of less than twenty years of age to liberate a slave, praeter 
qiaam n eau»amapud cmunlium prohaverit (UlpM !• 13). 

' Speetandi eonjusissimum ac solutissimum morem correxU ordinavitque (Saet, Octav. 44). 

* ULrj ftUl Mid : Lex est surda, vMxorabilU . . . nee causis nee personis variaL 

VOL. IT. 8 
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the new legislation separated the great from the small, tho.se 
whom it called, even while it punished them, honorable men 
{ho7iesti)y from those of whom it spoke only with disdain^ — men 
of no account (Itumiles) ; and it fixed two categories of punishments. 
the more I'igorous for the poorer. It is not known at what 
period this insulting distinction was established; but it was the 
inevitable outcome of the state of society, whose laws and tnidi- 
tions acknowledged the higher origin of the patrician, the absolute 
power of the father of a family in his household, the unlimiteil 
authority of a master over his slaves, the strict rights of a patron 
over his f reedmen, — to which, consequently, equality could never 
have been known. Such an organization of city and family 
left the poor man no place save in the cliehtship of the arrogjiut 
rich whom Martial calls kings; and Cicero and Sallust are only 
expressing the thoughts of these latter when they speak of *' the 
starveling crowd, depraved in manners, inflated in hopes, and 
whose inmost thoughts are envy." The ancient political law 
expelled the aerarii from the comitium and the army ; the new 
one placed them in an inferior position judicially. Augustus 
determined the classes whose testimony should not be accepted 
in a court of justice,^ and one of his jurisconsults, Labeo, declared 
that it was not lawful for a humilis to bear witness against an 
honestior. We have seen how the triumvirs began that legislation 
which decreed different punishments for the same offence, accord- 
ing to the social condition of the offender.' In the paintings of 
the little commonplace city of Pompeii many grotesque scenes 
occur, for the ancestors of Pulcinello who dwelt there loved a 
coarse kind of pleasantry ; but not one representation of popular 
life is found, for they despised it. 

The lanLni;i'-r(\ which had hitherto been severe in its sober 
eli^gancM', hecaiiu^ overloaded and turgid. The Oriental emphasis 
which for two ciMitnries past had been spoiling the tongue of 
Doniosthcncs and Plato, soon began to act upon that of Cicero 
and Vrri^il. Connnon words no longer sufficed ; the senators as- 
sumed or received the qualification of clarissimus ;^ the members 

* I}'np^t, xxii. *». n. tioc. 6. 

3 S('(! my pnpcr <iii the Honest lores and JIumiliores in the collection of the JMi. dt VAtai. 
(irs In>rrl/>f., vdl. xxix. part i. 

3 .1/'/a7 luninmt. We find Uiifl title already used under Claudius (cf. OreOii Na S»11S); il 
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of the equestrian order are the illustres, and their service in the 
army waa called splendida militia. Soon, with the progress 
of servility, everything became " divine and sacred," even in 
the palace of the profligate Caesars. Some laughed at all this ; 
Augustus even heard the favorite of Maecenas scoff at these 
classifications, which were made by fortune, not merit. But the 
Romans accepted them, and the use of exaggerated superlatives 
has passed to their descendants: from the Alps to the Channel of 
Malta the Uccellema has long prevailed. 



II. — Means employed for insuring Order and Comfort. 

This people, outwardly so carefully classed, still required com 
to feed it, games to amuse it, and an active police to keep watch 
in its stead against the Tiber and robbers, fire and plague, and 
all the ills to which its carelessness left it so greatly exposed. 
Augustus took care not to ^^ ^ 

leave these requirements un- ,— - 
supplied. He knuw that he ' 

must furnish bread if 
wished to secure order. — 
that one sole aim of liis ad- 
ministration. Accordingly, 
his great business in Rome, 
after strengthening his pow- 
er, was to guarantee the 
means of subsistence for the 
immense population which 
encumbered the city. He 
would willingly have avoid- 
ed doing so, and have sent 
this inconvenient crowd out into the country. But the distributions 

w«* »ppU«l to the wives and children of senators (/,/., 3,764 ; Renier. Inscr. iT Alger., 182.^ 
1827, etc.). 

* From two ipecimeni found in the excavations. No. I, a teMcra of older pattern, a 
tablet npoD which is stamped the number of measures to be received: Na 2, a tesiiera of 
■lore recent date, a hollow ball with the quantity obtained written upon it. Upon the 
Jrumenlationei', we Vol. TT. p. 425. 
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were a legacy of the Republic; and we have seen that an idea of 
right attached to them which the Gracchi and even Cato had 

recognized, and Caesar 

respected. Augustus 

-. ,_!_-.- made the fnimenta- 

tiones an imperial iii- 
; stitution under the 
( direction of the prai- 
fectua annonae, whu 
, was the judge m all 
cases, civil or criminal, 
relating to trade in 
grain. At first all. 
rich and poor alike, 
had been admitted to 
' the enjoyment of an 
. advantage won by all ; 
later, the senators 
and knights had licen 
excluded. Augustus 
drew up the fniiuen- 
taiy law settling the 
quantity of wheat to 
be supplied by the 
provinces for the con> 
sumption of the pal- 
ace, the soldien and 
the citizens dwelling in Rome (annona mUitaria and atuuma eiviea); 
on the oth(4' hand lie determined the number of individuals receiv- 
ing it, — two hundred thoii.s;tnd out of a population doubtleBs exceed- 
ing one million five hmidred thousand souls.' The annona was at 
this time unly a relief granted to necessitous persons and all those 
who. without being actually destitute, were not in oomfortable 




^u\\^^ 
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I Tonih of till' linker Riirv^wfii (r<ii]n<l in I8:|h iliiring tlie demditka of » IO««r fal Hom). 
wilh an in-uTipticni wlibli h-l-iiih tii licloiii; to thu time of Augnntui. Ths tonb u mmi» «i <U 
knewlinK-tniii^))." (()n>lli. N'li. ;,:!<i:, »nil Aimnlei ilt CIiul. archtot., I8S8, p, ISl). 

' In the yenT .'■ of our era a in^atuiiy of pixty dunarii each wm glTen to three hnadred ni 
tw(?ntv tliiiLi^und mi-n nf tlit plvb.". Manv iilfbciiinsi. then, vera not iadnded ia the wmt 
clihlnliiition". 
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drcumstances. The quantity of wheat given, — a bushel and a 
half a month, that is to say, scarcely the ration assigned to a 
slave or a prisoner, — was not sufficient to support a family.^ As 
this assistance did not free those who received it from the 
necessity of seeking other means of support, it cannot be said 
that, thanks to the annonaj a whole people were maintained in a 
condition of idleness. 

This wheat cost the state nothing, since it was furnished 
by the frumentary provinces, which were obliged to forward the 
grain to the ports of embarkation. Thence the vessels of the mari- 
time cities transported it to Rome,^ so that the treasury had nothing 
to pay but the cost of storage and keeping in the granaries of the 
city. But if we consider that taxation in kind was in the case of 
the frumentary provinces a reduction from their tax in money,* 
which otherwise would have been increased by the sum represented 
by the wheat furnished, we must admit that these distributions 
caused the state an annual expenditure equal to eight dollars and 
a half for each person, or over a million and a half dollars in all.* 
With every reason we do the same thing under better forms and in 
larger proportions. At Paris in 1876 the bureaux de bienfaisance 
succored one hundred and fourteen thousand persons, who received 
on an average 51 francs 11 centimes eacli ; and one hundred and 
eighty thousand other citizens, — or a number almost equal to that 
of the persons inscribed on the list of the annonay — earning less 
than four hundred francs, were exempted from the payment of the 

^ The modius being equivalent to 1 gallon (7.36 pints), 5 modii = 1 bushel, 1 gallon, 4.8 
pints, which gave about 92 lbs. of bread. Owing to the imperfections of the processes of grind- 
ing and bread-making, the wheat scarcely yielded its weight in bread (Pliny, Hist. Nat. xviiL 
120), whereas with us 100 lbs. of flour give at least 130 lbs. of bread. Now with 92 lbs. of 
bread a family could not be supported ; and Dion is right in saying (Iv. 26) : 'Qs di ovii €ku»6 

* Cic, Verr, iii. 14. Thus the Jews were obliged to carr}' to Sidon the fourth part of 
the crops (Joseph., Ant, JwL xiv. 109, 6; Tac., Ann. xiii. 51). 

• The value of the wheat delivered by Egypt was about twenty-five hundred talents. 

^ According to the Vcrrine Orations (iii. 75) the modius, which in commerce was worth 
one denarius (Dureau de la Malle, £con. polit. i. 108), only cost the state three sesterces. As 
each person on the lists received sixty every year, the annual expense was a hundred and 
eighty sesterces, or not quite nine dollars for each recipient ; one sesterce — a hundredth of 
theaareos — being a little less than five cents (I^vasseur, De la valeur de$ monnaies romaines^ 
pfi. S8 and 89), which makes the total expenditure something less than two million dollars. 
It would be nearly two millions and a half if, allowing for the cost of warehousing, we accept 
the trade price for the state com four sesterces instead of three. 
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personal dues and those on movable property, which the city paid 
for them, without the character of the individuals being taken inio 
consideration at Paris any more than at Rome. Official assi-staiice 
costs thrice as much in the 
capital of France as it cost in 
the capital of the Empire ; ' 
but what now bears the good 
name of charity was called 
corruption in ancient Rome. 
In times of famine Augus- 
tus doubled the ration. — of- 
ten, indeed, he surprised the 
people with unexpected dona- 
tions. In his eleventh consul- 
ship he twelve times ga%'e 
them wheat bought at his own 
expense; and at each impor- 
tant event of his life he made 
distributions of money, which 
sometimes amoimted to as 
much as four hundred sester- 
ces a head, — in all, a sum 
equal to about twenty-seven 
million dollars. His edicts 
had forbidden candidates to 
scatter money amcmg the 
tribes ; ' from this it was con- 
cluded that he bad reserved to 
himself the right uf buying up the whole Roman people. In that 
ca.se. it must be admitted that the people did not value thetnselvea 
jit a very high i)rice, — a little more than two dollars each per annum.' 

■ In 1S7:. till: AftUliiiii-e puUiqui: in I'dHk expended 13,4:20,000 frMK* OOt d iti o«b 
rcv<>ni]i-s, nnil it n-i'i-ivcil from ihu city a subvention of 14,474,977 fnnci. The dty aln piM 
(111- tn-:istiry 4..'r.'ii.:j;o franc." in rcrl('m])tion of tlii; l^n.DOD dueit oo penou uid matMmt. 

- Dion. liv. i:)-l7. The penalty JRCarrcil by such canvkuing m» tiTfluMOH baa >B 
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ichiImt iif tb(> collc)[i- nf Fralrtf Arvales, ud in memoij of hU can i* 
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One day, after a gladiatorial display, they granted to him who had 
given it the privilege of appointing at his own single will one of 
the praetors every year.' This was even more than Esau's birth- 
right, sold for a iness of pottage. 

What declamations would be 
spart^d if men were better ac- 
quainted with the state of ancient 
Rociety, wlierein tliese liberalities, 
which were of common occurrence, 
were an honor to those who be- 
stowed and those who received! In 
former times the patron had been 
under obligations to secure his client 
a piece of ground ; now he secured 
him a, piece of bread, the sportula. 
Every morning the poor man came 
to the door of a noble or wealthy 
house and held out his provision- 
basket and his hand ; into the one 
the di.stributing slave disdainfully 
dropped the remnants of the feast, 
and into the other some small coin. 
Augustus, having become the uni- 
versal patron, owed the Roman 
people the sportula, and gave it. 

In this society the rich had also the duty of amusing the poor ; 
the nobles had never failed to do so, and Augustus followed their 
example, Tlie spectacles were of two kind.'^, — the ludi, or .icenic 
representations and races in the circus, whicli recurred on fixed days ; 
and the munera, or combats either of gladiators or wild beasts. 
He regulated the cost and number of those given by magistrates 
and private individuals, but he himself gave many. *' I have 
made ten thousand gladiators fight in the arena," be says in the 

KoRM in ready moacy 375.ono,(H)rt sesterces and 31,200,000 tlcnarii. or 500,O0O.n«o w»uti'>'>^, 
whicb make a Bum of twunty-livu million dollars. The avera^ Dumber of re«i|)irnis w^ 
abcrat two biiDilred Mid fifty thousand, whicli makes a sum of about a hundred dollars receivt.il 
by each citizen in forty-four years, or a little over two duUan a year. 

> Dkm, li. 23. 

* From the Capitol, Hall of Pliiloxo|>lier(i, No. 16. 
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Testament of Ancyra, "and I have caused three thousand five 
hundred wild beasts to be hunted there." In a single one of 
these hunts two hundred and sixty lions were killed. On another 
occasion he caused a broad canal to be dug along the Tiber; and 
thirty galleys of three or four banks of oars, with a greater 
number of small vessels, divided into two fleets and manned bv 
three thousand men, not counting the sailors, furnished the multi- 
tude with the representation of a naval combat. 

Treating the people like a child whom it was necessar}' at any 
price to divert, he had curiosities sent from all parts of the Empire, — 
a rhinoceros, a snake fifty cubits long, or a monstrous tiger. Thirty- 
six crocodiles came from Egypt at once, and he made the Flaminian 
circus into a lake for them. " Even when it was not a festival 
day," says his biographer, " if anything reached him which had 
not yet been seen at Rome, he caused it to be at once exhibited 
in all parts of the city." During Agrippa's aedileship, in the 
year 38, the games had lasted two whole months;^ and Vano 
exclaims : ^' At Rome life is but a surfeit of pleasures ever)' 
day." » 

The people did not relish any contempt of their pleasures; 
they would have their leaders take part in the public amuse- 
ments. Caesar had nearly lost his popularity through occupying 
himself with business during the performance. Augustus care- 
fully avoided committing the like error. He remained whole 
days at the games. If any public necessity obliged him to absent 
himself, he asked permission,^ and appointed some person to take 
his place. 

He protected actors, deprived the magistrates of the right of 
causing them to be beaten with rods, and interested hima^lf in 
the quarrels of the mimes. " It is for your interest, Caesar/' said 
Pylades to him, '' that the people should occupy themselves with 
Bathyllus and me." * Augustus did not need the advice of the 
mime to make him leave the Roman people those circus paaskiw 
and that liberty in theatrical matters which alone it never kst; 

1 Fifty-nine days, — probably taken from the whole year (Flinjt JJiff. iVte. sssr. I]. 

^ Dc re runt. iii. 2. 

• Pffita venia (Suet., Orf ar, 45). 

* Dion, liv. 17 ; Macrob., Saturn, ii. 7 ; Tac., Ann. i. 77. 
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rather he stimulated them. '' He honored with his patronage," 
says Suetonius, '' all sorts of people who contributed in any 
way to the success of the public entertainments. He not only 
maintained, but enlarged, the privileges of the wrestlers. He de- 
prived the magistrates of the power of correcting play-actors, which 
by an ancient law was allowed them at all times and in all places, 
restricting their jurisdiction entirely to the times of performance 
and to misdemeanors in the theatres." * 

In still another way he paid his court to the multitude. These 
men of the South were all artists and i>oets. Lacking the necessa- 
ries of life, they demanded fetes ; and if their city was beautiful, 
they never noticed that their hovels were filthy. In fact these 
hovels were not their dwellings. In that delicious climate, where 
the days are so fair and the nights so soft, they lived in the open 
air; and the porticos, temples, triumphal arches, and statues were 
really theirs, since they ceaselessly enjoyed them. Augustus pro- 
moted this taste also. Caesar had set him the example, and he 
continued the latter's great works. For himself, he built upon the 
Palatine a dwelling which was the beginning of that series of 
palaces with which the Emperors covered the Royal Hill ; ^ and 
since the Republic still existed, or at least was said to exist, he 
required his friends and the chief senators to follow the republican 
customs, and help with their fortunes in decorating the city.^ 
The Campus Martins, round which most of these buildings were 
grouped, formed a new city, consisting not of houses, but entirely 
made up of temples, theatres, and porticos. 

Agrippa, as skilful in these labors of peace- as in those of 
war, built, says Suetonius, a countless number of beautiful edifices. 
One of them, the Pantheon (Santa Maria Rotonda), still exists, 
and bears on its front these words: J/. Agrippa L. F. cos, tertium 
fecil. It was not, as has been thought from the name afterwaids 

* Tec, Ann. i. 45. 

* I avail myself of Uu« opportunity to express ray gratitude to the able director of the 
excayations on the Palatine, Senator Pietro Kosa. who has done so much for archaeology by 
his discoveries, and who intends to restore to us the whole of Augustus's house, a portion of 
wliich is still under the gardens of the Villa Mills. A very pleasant visit may be paid to 
the Palatioe with M. Boissier's Promenoflts arcfieoloffiqws (pp. 51-110) for a guide. 

* Prineipes viros saepe horiatus eM, ut . . . monumentis . . . urbem nthniarent (Suet., Octav. 
29). A temple built by a private individual had to be kept up by his posterity. (See chap. 
Ixx. tee. 2.) 
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bestowed upon it, consecrated to all the deities of Olympus. I 
the interior, fachig the entrance, stood no doubt the statue c 
Jupiter Ultor. who had exacted from all Caesar's murderers th 
expiation of their crime. To the right and left of the God « 
Veiiguimce were the deities and heroes of the predestined race. - 
Mars and \'onus, Aeneas and lulus, Ronmlus, the founder ii 
patrician Rome, and Caesar, the founder of imperial Rome. Aiigu> 
tus refused to tuke his i^eat among the immortals, and discreet); 
placed his statue outside, near the dour; iind on the other sid 
he caused to be phiced that of Agrippa. 

Inclined by his practical genius towards useful enterprii^ec 
Agrippa during his a(;dileship brought into Rome the At^m 
Virtjo. a spring said to liavc been discovered and pointed out fc 
the tliirsty Romau soldici-s by a young maiden. To this very day 
after the lapse of cigliteen hundred years, it still supplies hat 
of Rome witli clear fresh water (the fountain of Trevi). "H 
built the Dir'ihitiirium, the largest edifice that was ever coveret 
with a roof;' he repaired the ancient canals, established sevei 
hundred drinking trouglis. a hundred and five playing fountains 
a Inindretl and thirty rc.s('r\'oii's, a hundred and seventy free baths 
and upon these constnictions he placed three hundred statue 
and four hundred marble columns. All of which he did in ou 
year." ^ At liis death lie bequejithed to the Emperor two hundre( 
anil forty sla\-e engineers whom lie had trained, who were after 
wards pn'sented by Augustu.-< to the state for the completion aw 
maintenance of the works of his great minister. 

Augustus al-io Iwasted of having 'Teimired the aqueducts 
which wei'e falling into ruins, and doubled the volume of tin 
Atjua Marcia by leading a new spring into the conduit whid 
carried it to Rome." By widening and deepening the bed of tb< 
Tiiter. which had long been obstructed and narrowed \sy ruina 
buildings, he restrained the river for some time from periodicallj 
devastating the lower quarters of the city.* He attached, and 
justly, so much imi)ortance to putting an end to the disastrooi 

' This cdifico wax unci for the inspcctioD of rotes, the p«7iiieat of tovop^ >■' tk 
dirtribuUon of gratuitiei wiioiii! the people (Dion, W. 8; Snet, Clmmi. IB; YVay, Bm 
Nai. vi. in). 

* Iliny, //wf. .Vo/. xxxvi. 2). set-. !(. 

* Suet., Oi^iir. Sri. anil Ih- Rw»i. Piantf iH linmii, \t. .10. 
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inundations of the river that he instituted a special commission 
of curatores aivei et riparum Tihcris et cloacarum urbis. 

To secure Rome against disorder and fire, he divided the city 
into fourteen districts, and each district into quarters. The sur- 
veillance of the districts was intrusted to annucal magistrates, 
under the superior authority of the city prefect;^ that of the 
quarters to inspectors chosen from among the inhabitants them- 
selves {vicomayistri). 

Seven cohorts of night watchmen, subdivided into seven 
posts, one for every two districts, under the command of a prefect 
of the equestrian order, were charged with the duty of preventing 
and extinguishing fires.'* These vigiles^ all freedmen,^ could obtain 
after three years' service the tessera fruinentaria^ and with it 
the full citizenship. The maintenance of order during the day 
was looked after by the three urban cohorts, in case of need 
assisted by the praetorians. When Augustus gave games in the 
Campus Martins, and all the people flocked thither, he caused 
the deserted city to be guarded by soldiers, lest robbers should 
plunder the empty houses of the inhabitants. — a precaution which 
speaks volumes as to the state to Avhich society had been brought 
by twenty years of civil war. 

The true remedy against want is the labor of the poor, not 
the alms of the wealthy. But on this subject there existed many 
prejudices and inveterate habits. Ancient Rome had known only 
one method of enriching herself, — war : since new Rome wished to 
keep the temple of Janus shut, she must seek some other means 
of escaping want. The Emperors of the later ages thought they 
had discovered it in the organization of labor into hereditary cor- 
porations. Augustus was more clear-sighted ; he contented himself 
with encouraging it. Many branches of industry which had not 
fallen entirely into the hands of the slaves, and the multiplied 

1 Saet^ Octav. 80. 

* The praefecttu vigilum exercised criminal jurisdiction over in<*cndiarie8 and robbers. 
Grave cases were reserved for the j)re£ect of the city. 

• In the year 28 he had given six hundred slaves to the curule acdiles for service in cases 
ol fire (Dion, liv. 2) ; in a. d. 5 he organized the corps of riffUeSy who were at first drawn from 
tlie cl ii iCB of servile origin. Later they were taken from other classes (Dion, Iv. 26). Each 
ol these night-guards carried a bell with which to summon his comrades in case of need 
(Jd. liv. 4). AH the cities followed the example of Rome, and had public slaves to maintain 
order, attend to the roads, and discharge the lower offices of the administration. 
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needs of a great city, attracted the common people to seek from 
labor the gains which might help out the insuflficiency of the dis- 
tributions. The buildings by which the face of the city was 
changed, furnished occupation to the proletaries, and the Emperor s 
efforts to bring up agriculture restored a little life here and there 
in the country districts. Lastly, the immense commerce carried oii 
between Rome and the rest of the world induced a return to legiti- 
mate industry on the part of many who had long lived by fraud 
and mendicancy. And Augustus so managed the distributions 
of corn *^that as much account was taken of husbandmen and 
traders/' says Suetonius, " as of the idle populace." ^ We may 
add that the Emperor had a vague conception of the modem 
idea of credit when he lent capital without interest to any man 
who could give security for double the amount.* 

Another means of furnishing hands for traffic and agricul- 
ture was the diminution of enforced leisure; he suppressed thirty 
holidays.® 

We know how much Augustus was aided in this task by 
Vergil, who repeats in the most j^erfect of his poems the word* 
put into the mouth of Octavius in the First Eclogue. — 

PascUe, tU ante, loves, pueri ; submittUe taurog. 

His Georgics are a magnificent eulogium upon agricultural labor. 
Horace, too. celebrates the fruitfulness which again reigned in 
the country; and to second the Emperor in this work, Varro, at 
the age of eighty, wrote his Precepts of Agriculture. 

^ Suetonius, Octav. 42. 

« Ibifi. 41. 

* Ihi/l, S2. He 8ui>pre8scd only honorary festivals, — tiiat u» thoM instituted bj private 
individuals ; during the others it was forbidden to work. When the king of the MWiificea wad 
the flamens went out on that day they were preceded by heralds, who enjoined tlie people Ml 
to violate the sanctity of the day by doin*;; any work with their handi. Any men diMiliejiiig 
was punished by a fine (Fest., s. v. Profcin, and Macrob., Saturn, i. 16). Colnmelln (liL 11,9) 
reckons forty -five days of festival or of rain qnihus non aratur : and TertuUien (De idwL 14) 
says that ainon<!; the pairan^ tlu' feast-days did not reach the number of tlie fiftjr dn/t of 
rejoicini; among the Christians. 
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in. — Religious Reform. 

As Roman society grew calmer, Augustus tried to render it 
nobler; and in order to employ, after so many agitations, all 
the conservative elements, he became a teacher of morals and 
religion. He ordered collections of sentences from the old authors 
to be made, and sent them to the provincial magistrates. In 
the Senate were read by his orders discourses which had been 
delivered in the times of the ancient severity of manners,^ or else 
new harangues upon pure morality ; and he forbade the judges to 
enter any man's house during their year of office. But these were 
petty measures which did no good.^ Nevertheless, he boasted in 
his Testament of having revived ancient manners. " By new laws," 
said he, " 1 have again brought into honor the long-forgotten 
examples of our ancestors, and by my edicts I have set forth for 
the imitation of all men our fathers' virtues." 

The reformer of morals desired to be a religious reformer also, 
and to strengthen among the people the beliefs which he himself 
did not hold. Faith in the great gods of the nobles, artists, and 
poets was passing away, but it still clung to the gods of the 
lower classes ; and with its legends, its unclean train of impostors 
from Eastern lands, where religious charlatans, half deceived, half 
deceivers, ever swarm, Roman paganism still remained a power. 
Vainly does Livy assert that even the people no longer believe in 
the signs sent by the gods,* and Propertius that the spider covers 
the temples with its web, and that weeds hide the neglected gods ; * 
men still visited the altars, and occupied themselves with omens 
especially. The pretended revelations of auspices and prodigies, of 
oracles and stars, well suited these men, whom an unwholesome 
curiosity urged to ask what should be in the future the will of 
the gods, instead of by their own energy constraining that future 

> Suet, Octav. 89. 

* We have seen (p. 114) that he also (iefined the categories of men whoee evidence shoold 
BOl be accepted in a court of justice ; that was of more use. 

• Nikii deot portende.re vultio nunc credunt (xliii. 13). 
« iL 6. Cf. Saint Augustine, De Civitate Dei, vii. 9. 
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to second designs prudently prepared and bravely carried out. More- 
over religion only, since there was as yet no science, accounte<l 
for natural phenomena ; it alone obscurely answered the questions 
which man is ever asking about his destiny ; and the greatest sceptic 
in the midst of his pleasures felt its influence as soon as diinger 
appeared. Did not Horace institute an annual sacrifice in gratitude 
to the gods who had preserved him from the fall of a "cursed tree'.'" 
Thus, spiritualized by some, appearing coarse to others, but mixed 
up with their whole existence, the pagan religion continued to exist. 

This people had moreover allowed themselves to be fettered bv 
numberless rites to a form of worship made up of ceremonies, and 
surrounded theii* gods with that pompous devotion which the 
Romans of all ages have loved. The magistrates encouraged it 
through |>oliey. the learned from curiosity, philosophers in contempt 
for the vulgar, and the jurisconsults that they might find therein 
a sanction for their laws. (Jaesar, who denied a future life, wrote 
a b(x>k upon aus})i(jes ; Varro, who believed only in the soul of the 
world, neverthel(»ss I'elates in a great work all the stories of 
Olympus; and (.'ic(»r(), so devout in his orations, in his books scoffs 
at the gods and their pn^sages, and even at the famous lots of 
Praeneste. -What magistrate," siiys he, **what man of senne 
resorts to them ?" 

In the eyes of these great men religion was a useful thing, but 
not a necessary one ; for th(»y thought, like Socrates, that there was 
very little conn(»etion between religion and morals, aud even, with 
Aristotle, that these two ideas were absolutely separate. 

Augustus protected religion as expedient. Even before assuming 
the high }X)nti<icate. in 18 B.C., he purified its sources by making 
a selection from the oracles current among the public More than 
two thousiuid volumes of i)redictions in Greek and Latin were 
burned. The Sibylline Books, the only gospel known to the 
Romans, were sul)mitted to a strict revision, and then endoeed in 
two golden caskets, which were phiced beneath the statue of 
Apollo Palatinus. The practice of co-option introducing into the 
sacerdotal colleges ])riests whose life jarred with their office, it 
was replaced by hn]MTial a])i)ointment.^ Augustus leoonstitoted 

> Tar., Anfi. iii. IM ; Ilisf. i. 77 ; Plinv, EpisL \. H. We have Men above that tke £■- 
iM'ror was a mcmbcfr cif Uh* four <>:rt*at sacerdotal oolleji^ff. He abo eaued hiaeelC to be 
rnrolh'd in t\w on\\o*zvn of thr Titian pri<*«*ts ami the Petialeiu 
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the college of the Fratres Arvales, and made himself head of it, 
aa he already was of the other religious corporations. Lastly. 
he re-established many ancient ceremonies ; and that nothing 
might stand in the way of a return to the past, he rejected all 
novelties, and forbade men to look into the future. 




TKMPLK or APOLLO PALATntUB,' 



The magicians, several times expelled from Rome under the 
Republic, had a^in entered it, and were thriving there, — as is 
the case with every profession which speculates upon human vice 
and folly. Augustus forbade them, on pain of death, to predict 
future events, — these predictions not being usually favorable to the 
policy of the time being ; and he prohibited within the pomoerium 



■ Aa rMtar«d bj ClergM (_MmU 4at BeawcAru'i. 
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the Egyptian worship and the Jewish ceremonies, — two rehgiuns 
over wliich he had no hold. 

He assumed the title of founder, or restorer, of temples,' made 
all men who approached him praise the gods, and even enlisted 
in this crusade Ovid, who, while writing the ^asti to celebrate 
the ancient worship, records his surprise at having come to this, 
after his success as the poet of Love.^ Finally Augustus restored 




TRMPLR OV UARS THE AVEmtRR, ANR KORUM OP AUOUBT0B AT KOVE* 

ancient ceremonies, with rcstrictiona originally needleaa in a MKiety 
naturally chaste, hut now most necessary among a corrupt pet^le. 
He restored tlie ancient teinides. and erected others to the beneficent 
and paoilit! gods, — to Ceres, to Concord, to Fortune the Restorer and 



' See in tliap. Ixix., 01/ fl'n/ 
{jVonv'ifnt d'Ancgrt, sec. xix.). 
«/'W. ii.8; - 



, the onnmcrntion he made of tha ti 



Eri/Hit ad hare mine mda 
Tlarc mM niVitia r». 

* ReMonil by Ufhsrd {£cDle ile* Uraux-ArU). 
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the Saving Fortuue, to Jupiter Liberator, who had delivered Rome 
from anarcliy, and to Peace, that long- neglected goddess, who 
received from him two altars, upon condition of converting the 
whole world to her worship. Mars, now the guairdian of oatha, 
waa no longer to fight except for the punishment of perjurers : he 




PEKIBTTT.lt OF THX TXKPLl OF MABA TBE ATENOER (PKE8K!(T STATE). 

ma Mars the Avenger.' By this transformation of the homicidal 
god Augustus wished to have it believed that war, henceforth 
tolerated only as a necessity, would be no longer an appeal to 
force, but to the justice of Heaven. He also believed, or was anx- 
ious to make others believe, that Apollo had protected him on the 

> The temple, erected in the centre of the Forum of Au^Uii!>. wnn i>|>ei'ial]v coDKcnted 
to tha TsagMoce of Caerar. Another, built upoD the Capitol, anil i>hn«n upon medals as 
TooBd in form, received the recovrreil itaodardi of CrauuB. 
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great day of Actium ; he built a splendid temple to him upon tht^ 
Palatine, with gates of carved ivory, on which the god was showu 
avenging himself on his foes.^ An idea of a totally opix).siu; 
nature secured a temple for Jupiter the Thunderer, whose bolt 
had one day struck beside the Emperor's litter and killed a 
slave. 

Among the ancient gods those who were the guardians of the 
state and the familv, Vesta and the Lares, were the most honored. 
especially the latter, familiar and simple deities, dear to the lower 
people, whose whole religion they constituted. Jupiter, Apollo, 
and Diana were gods too great, suitable only for senators* and 
reserved for those who ascended to the Capitol. The poor people. 
who never left their quarters, required those gods of the street- 
corner and the hearth, the small coin of divinity, beings les.^ 
imposing and more easy of access, such as the people always 
make for themselves. Every day the head of the household. 
surrounded by his children and by his slaves, offered his morning 
prayer before the Jjiires ; he invoked them again before sitting 
down to his fnigal table ; and in the middle of the meal, amid 
religious silence, he threw a little bread and salt upon the hearth. 
This was the communion with the propitious gods.* 

Augustus replaced (8 b. c.) the images of the Lares at the 
crosswa3's {compita), and desired that twice a year, in spring and 
smnmer. on the feast of the Compitalia, the inhabitants of the 
neighborhood should assemble and deck them with flowers. 

1 There remains of this temple only the descriptioa giren bj IVopertioi QL SI). 
On its ivory pites were represented the Gauls hurled from FuiiMm 1^ the MiiiUNi of 
the <rod, and the childn>n of Niobe falling beneath arrows. A library wm a nnmad to tka 
temple. 

* The Laros were the souls of the dead, who, previoas to the Twelve Teh lei , were befwd 
in the house (Sorv.. Ad Aen. vi. 152) : hence the domestic worship peid to them. Their 
imn<;c was fnH]uently associated with that of the Penates, who in these latter tiiae i were le^ 
resented dancinf^. and holding; in one hand the drinking-horn (rftyfon), in the odiar the Isod- 
<lish. in token of the abundance and joy they maintained in the house. (See VoL L p. 907.) 
In tlieir origin the Penates and Lares differed. The former were oo^ the gnardlaas ef ths 
/;/ nus : that is, of the [>rovisions kept in reserve in the cella penarieu This oettoi whU aoas 
eoulii enter except after purification, cantuut (Colum.. De re ru»L xiL 4), was the tenpla ef thi 
IVnates ; for their altar they had the hearth, uix>n which a Are was leapt alwa/s hurnhg in fUf 
honor. There was only (me family Lar in eai*h house ; the name of the P^neteii oa the elMr 
hand, is always in the plural. (See Vol. I. p. 149, two Penates on aeoia.) bi the tiBi d 
An<;iistus they were no lon^^er distintruished from one another (Marqoardt. HiamAttek^ BL Ittt 
nofr 4). just as the Genii were no lonjrer distinguished from tlie I^res (Ceasor^ Dt Dk 
\nr, :). from a l)ook bv Granius Flac<'us, addn^sse<l to Caesar). 
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To insure the perpetuity of this worship, lie organized n 
priesthood for it. Tlie two hundred and sixty-five vki of Kome 
had each four priests, 
elected annually by tlie 
people of the neighbor- 
hood. Standing beneath 
pontifi(r!il colleges of the 
old aristocratic religion, 
this was a new clergj', 
wholly plebeian in chai^ 
acter, set apart for tlic 
popular religion. The 
household Lar was the 
ancestor of the family, 
or the member who had 
brought it most honor. 
We shall presently see 
by wliat chain of ideas 
the EnijM^ror becjime the 
Lar par excellence, and 
took liis place with the 
others, on the hearth of 
each hou.se as well as 
at the altars of the 
compita} " A thousand 
Lares does our city con- 
tain." says Ovid,' '" and 
the Genius of the chief 
who confides them to 
our care; and to throe deities do the streets pay homage." 




THE OENtUB OP AUOUOTUa.* 



* A *enatu»«ouniltuiii made diii worship ofaligaMry. (See Vol. IV. chftp- IxtU. lec. S.) 

« Fruti, V. 128 tqq. These deities, whom Ovid saw at Rome usociaied with the worship 
e( the Genius o( AugustUb, were the two I.areg who protected two streets crossing one another. 
litis worship of the Lares of the ftosswbvb was very ancient; but it had been served \>y 
etiitgia compiudkia, very ill com|>o8ed, according to Cicero, ex omni faerr vrhit ae irrvilio con- 
eiUta, whkh, having on more than one occasion been the instruments of disorder, had been 
mpprowd bj the Senate in 64. Clodius had reestablished them ; six years later Caesar 
■gain abolidied them. Augnstut reorganized them in such a way as to leave nothing to be 
iMred from them. 

• Statna in the Vatican (Miuro Pio-Clemtnlino, vol. iii. pi. 2). 
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This association won for the modest divinities of the crossways 
the imperial title Laribits Augustis, and for the officiating priests, 
whose duty it was to watch over the little huildii^, offer sacrifices, 
and celebrate games tliere, the appellation of Attgtistales. 

"He increased," says Suetonius, "the number, dignity, and 
revenues of the priests, and especially of the Vestal Virgins. And 
when, upon the death of one uf them, a new one was to be chosen, 
and many persons made interest that their daughters' names might 
be omitted in the lists for election, he replied with an oath, ' U 
either of my own granddaughters had been old enough, I would 
have propo.«ed her myself!'"' 

Tiiere is iinother worship, that of national souvenirs. In order 
to rekindle dying patriotism, Augustus fearlessly accepted them all 
"Next to the immortal gods, he paid the highest honors to the 
memory of those generals who had raised the Roman state from 
its low origin to the. liighest pitch of grandeur. He accordiDglv 
repaired or rebuilt tlie public edifices erected by them, preserving 
the former inscriptions, and placing statues of them all, with 
triinnphal emblems, in botii the porticos of his Forum, issuing an 
edict un the occasion, in wliich he made the following declaration : 
• M}' desi^ in so doing is that the Roman people may require from 
]ue and all succeeding rulers a conformity to those illustrious 
(examples.' lie likewise removed a statue of Pompey from the 
senate-house, in which Caius Caesar had been killedj, and placed it 
under a marble arch- fronting the palace attached to Pompey '» 
theatre." These illustrious dead formed a guard of honor for him; 
and it seemed as though all the republican glories natii fcally gathered 
round the imperial glory and were merged in it. Me cannot say 
that he overthrew the statues of Brutus or that he 
of Cicero; but it is certain that he always respected 
of the one and the genius of the other. 

His former foes and their sons met with a k tB^ reception 
from him. He gave the con^'ulship and his niece's 
of Antonv. and he begged Piso, one of the moat vi 

< til A. n. .'> he wM ohli'^<'<l tn nnlcr thnt the iUught«n of freedoteD 
miioTiL: rhc Vpstals (Hiiot., ().""■. M). I'niliT Tiberius (Tao, Am. iv. 
plafp At the thpaire wan on thii bt-ncli of the Vertal*. 

s t'n.ipr rhis pin-tlco he had nl«> |ilac-ed the litidi pronneiamm, wbh 
makini; •"tallies nf (iiplivi- protinien ; we have ulrcady giren tome. 



enetad those 
the memory 
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of Caesar and the triumvirs, to accept the consulship.^ On one 
occasion he even defended Cato against some too officious courtiers. 
" Know," said he, "' that he who opposes revolutions in the state is 
an honest man and a good citizen."* There is more policy than 
magnanimity in these words. In changing his position, the ally of 
Antony had changed his point of view, while still watching his own 
interests ; and if, by his praise of the stern old conservative, the 
revolutionary leader wlio had now become an emperor condemned 
the triumvirate of Octavius, it was for the advantage of the imperial 
power of Augustus that he did it. 

But the masses cared little about the secret motives of a policy 
which pleased them ; they applauded this public homage rendered 
to the gods and heroes of the Eternal City, and they listened with 
complaisant curiosity to the men of genius who seconded the ruler s 
efforts and employed all the charms of eloquence and poetry to 
induce the Romans through patriotic pride to imitate their ances- 
tors. Livy relating in his stately language their glorious history, 
and Vergil showing the powers of sky and earth gathered round 
their cradle, were like pontiffs of the past seated on the ruins 
of the old temple, to summon the people thither still for the 
accomplishment of pious rites and the worship of ancient virtues. 

Have we tin* ritrlit to sav that these lessons were useless, and 
that the admiratiim for these great writers produced no result? 
Men loved letters too much not to be influenced bv those who were 
masters in language. Slnei? the Forum had lost its agitations and 
the Senate its liberty, mental activity had turned towards the 
worship of the Muses. As there were no longer any orators to 
hear, they listened to the poets. All men wrote, even PoUio, even 
Augustus himself, who (composed tragedies, but, with more wisdom 
than Richelieu, abstained from having them played. The book- 
sellers could not supply the demand : recitations or public readings 
increased, and the Emperor did not disdain to be present at them.* 
Libraries were opened ; Asinius PoUio founded the first of these in 



^ Pifo . . . petUione hanorwn abstinuU, donee uUro ambiretur delatum ab Augusta cantulo' 
iwn aceipert (Tac., Ann, ii. AS). As for Julius Antonius, he became one of Jolia's lorert, 
and when she was exiled, he killed himself to avoid punishment. 

* Macrob., Sat. II. iv. 18. 

* Soet., Octav. 29 an<i »9. 
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a building to which he gave the grand name of Atrium Libertatl^ 
— the sanctuary of moral liberty, — and in which he placed the h\x^x< 
of great men beside their works, '* that their images might be fouinl 
in the place where their immortal souls still seemed to speak/' ^ 
Augustus opened another library in the temple of Apollo, built 
beside his house, and with a liberality of spirit which does him 
honor, admitted the poems of Catullus and Bibaculus into it. 
notwithstanding their satirical verses against the family of tlit- 
Caesars. It was very necessary, indeed, to allow reading, simr 
the new institutions no longer allowed speaking. Octavia foundt^l 
a third in memory of her son. 

Morality can no more be created by splendid poetry than bv 
police regulations ; there are, however, virtues which belong with a 
certain dross and a certain rank, and it is no inconsiderable thing 
to compel the ol)servation of social propriety. Ilesix?ct for one> 
self and for others, if not virtue, is at least a first step towards 
it. Augustus w^ould not suffer the scandalous spectacle of senators 
lighting in the arena. He forbade them and their sons to wetl 
the daughters of freedmcni or of play-actors, and all citizens 
were prohibited from contracting marriages with women of Ioos«* 
character.^ He compelled the knights to maintain the dignity 
of the august iclavo, and would not allow them to go upon the 
stage. By diligently pursuhig military exercises in the Campus^ 
Martins, a man gained his favor ; and on the other hand he 
inilicted disgrace on those who were too usurious. The whol(^ 
people was more than once reprimanded by him ; and in the hope 
that he should thus keep the race purer, he set a limit to the 
number of manumissions,^ and decreed that a slave who had 
l)een condenmed to torture should be thenceforth ineligible for 
citizenship. 

* riiny, Ifiitt, Nat, xxxv. 2. 

' rip.. Ilrfjul. lib,, tit. i. and ii., r Irrje Julia. Yet this same law did awaj witk the eU 
prohihitiun forbi(i(lin<; marria<;cs between people free by birth and by mannmiiMoa (/M-p tad 
Digest, xxiii. 'J, 22, and A A). 

> Xot more than one hundred slaves at once could be set free by wilL It was foriwidn 
to (M)n)]K*l tlic fret'dnian to swear to remain single, that his property might revert after hb 
death to his former patron. — a ]>rosi>e(^t which induced many masters to set their sbvesfree 
(Dion, xlvii. 1 1; tlie laws Furia (Uwinin and Atlia Sentia de manumissiombms^ 8 mad f A. Ik). 

* Suetonius (Orfnr. 10): parrissirnt' <U<lit el manumittendi modum terminaciL INoa WOoU 
even lead us to think (Hi. ix) that lie with<ln>w the ricrht formerly ronceded. 
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He would fain have returned to those palmy days of the Republic 
when it was the rich man*s duty to aid the poor with his word 
and his knowledge at the tribunal of the praetor. He forbade 
judges to pay visits, and advocates to receive anything from 
tlieir clients, under pain of restoring fourfold.^ In this Labeo 
was undoubtedly of the same opinion as Augustus, but neither 
of them succeeded. 

Women did not possess in Rome the influence which has 
been accorded them in modern times.^ Usually they lived in 
seclusion, remote from the society of men and from those pathetic 
occupations which have been given them by Christianity, — alms- 
giving, charity, the care of children, and the consolation of the 
afflicted. Thus those who dared to leave the protecting shadow 
of the gynaeceum, finding no beaten track, no place for them in 
the broad daylight, stumbled and fell at the very first step. And 
the number of these was great, for the chastity like the poverty 
of early days was lost. Augustus, who had an interest in throwing 
a veil over Roman corniption, did not overlook this side in his 
reforms. He desired that tluj women of the imperial household 
should set the example of a modest and industrious life. He 
long wore only stuffs spun by his wife, his sister, and his daughter. 
He punished seduction by the confiscation of a portion of the 
man*s property, by corporal punishment, or by banishment; adul- 
tery? by allowing the outraged husband or father who surprised 
the guilty to put them to the sword, and by declaring that a 
woman convicted of this crime should never be allowed to con- 
tract marriage with a man of free birth.' On the other hand, 

1 Dion, liv. 18. 

* The jnriflconsultfl said : Major dignitas est in sexu virili (Ulpian in the Digest, L 9, 
prooem,). We already find, however, something similar to the formula of the Middle Ages, — 
''The mother ennobles.*' The women of Delphi, Pontus, and Hiensis Colonia, when they 
married a man of another city, conferred on their children the title of citizens of their native 
city {Digest, I. tit. i. sec. 2, and tit. ii. fr. 9), and the jurisconsults recognized the ability of the 
son of a slave father and a free mother to attain the decurionship. 

• The punishment of death for adultery was introduced by ConsUntine (Cod, ix. 9, 80). 
Ptohis (Sent. lib. IL xxvi. 14) only speaks of the confiscation of part of a man's goods, and 
the ba n i s h m ent of the two guilty ones to two different islands. Augustus accepted concu- 
binage, however, but introduced regulations to diminish the disorders attendant upon it. He 
gave it a definite juridical character, and fixed certain legal relations between the two con- 
nected parties and their children (Digest, xxy. 7 ; Cod. y. 26). [The law noticed in the text 
is far in advance of ours, which permits a divorced adulteress to exhibit her crime permanently, 
by marrjing her paramoor. — Ed.] 
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he gave the faithful wife a guaranty for her property, by for- 
bidding the liusband to alienate the dowry,* and another for 
her liberty, by freeing the mother of a family from the haras>in^' 
guardianship of the Agnates.^ 

I do not venture to say that Augustus hoped to lead the 
matrons back to the virtues of Lucretia and of Tanaquil the 
spinster ; but he at least attempted to restore to them a little of 
that modesty of which the circus had deprived them. He forUiJe 
them entrance to those games in which athletes contended, and 
at gladiatoi-ial combats he relegated them to the highest benches 
in the amphitheatre. He did more for them by making marriage 
honorable and attaching privileges to lawful and fruitful union>. 
Here conies in one of the most import^int acts of his internal 
administration, the famous Lex Papia-Poppciea^ the greatest mon- 
ument of Roman legislation since the Twelve Tables. 

In the temi)est which for a century past had raged in the 
Republic, not only institutions had perished, but a shameless 
cynicism had ruined private morals.® In many Roman hoiu^es 
there were no longer fathers, sons, wives, in the true sen>e. 
Marriage had beccjme an inconvenit^nce, and was abandoned ; and 
to escape its ol)ligations men lived in celibacy, or, what was still 
worse, disgraced the marriage tie by yearly divorces. Matrons, it 
was said, reckoned the years by their husbands, and not by the 
consuls. Such a state of morals endangered not only the family. 
but society itself. In order to compel the class of citizens to 
recruit itself from within, and not from the foul sink of slaverw 
Augustus resumed and develoiH^d the measures of Caesar;^ in tlie 
yiiar 18 b. (;. he proi)osed the Lex Jului de maritamlis ordinibiu. 
The evil was so deeply rooted and wide spread that those ven* 
Romans who had no strength left to defend their libert}' found 



' K\oc>i)t by tlie special connent of the woman. Even with her cooMat a 
ncjt be laid ii|K)n the dotalc praedium^ or immovable property, ritoated in Italjr (/luC. BmB^pt. 
and IS ; <f. Tip., Hfff. liff- IS, e letfe Julia df adulttriU), This law, pnned in the jenr 17 B-fr, 
is the basis of all the dowr}' retaliations. 

^ Marezoll, I>roit firirr\ see. l(lt>. Fn>i^lK)rn women havinj; three children, and 
who had four, were exempt fruni (^ardianshiii. Auj^URtus regulated the 

^ St'e the fine (mIc uf Horace, iii. <!. A rich citizen, celebrated for hit ii 
havin<; Uten assassinated by his blaves, Augustus refused to institute a 
Quatitt, A a/, i. 1(>). 

^ Dion, xliii. 25. 
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enough to shield their vices; the comitia with one voice rejected 
the proposal, and the Emperor had to wait twenty years before he 
could secure its acceptance (4 a. d.). Five years later, braving the 
violent outcries which it raised, and a threatened tumult of knights 
in the open theatre, he reproduced the measure in a law called Papia- 
Poppaeaj which formed a new code, so to speak, wherein were 
regulated not only marriage, but divorce, dowry, deeds of gift 
between husbtand and wife, inheritances, legacies, etc. A critical 
and unprejudiced judge has remarked of these laws : ** They include 
so wide a range of subjects, they bear upon so many things, that 
they form the finest part of the civil law of the Romans." ^ 

The law, looking upon marriage as a debt due to the state, 
divided the citizens into two classes, — those who had children 
{patres)j and those who had none {cadibes vel orbi). On the former 
it conferred privileges and honors; on the latter it inflicted a 
diminution of rights, so graded as to punish the unmarried man more 
heavily than the childless citizen {orbus)j who in marrying had at 
least given proof of submission to the law. The penalty was 
skilfully attached to one of the strongest passions of that period, 
where, legislation having set hardly any limits to the power of 
bequeathing by will,' legacy-hunting was one of the constant 
employments of the citizens. The Emperor closed or diminished 
this source of fortune to those who failed to observe the provisions 
of his law by declaring that the unmarried man^ should be inca- 
pable of receiving anything from a foreigner ; that the citizen whose 
marriage remained without fruit should have a right to only one 
half of what might be bequeathed to him, and that he should not 

• Montesquieu, Esprit ties his, xxiii. 21. The opposition which the5»c hiwg encountered is 
certain; the dates given are not, — with the exception of that of the consulship of Papius 
Matilus and Poppaeus Secuudus, in the year 9 of our era. 

• It was an honor, too, to say nothinji; of the (irofit, to be remembered in a will. We have 
teen how Cicero {Phil. ii. 82) boasted of having thus rei-eived twenty million sesterces, or 
nearly seven hundred and sixty-eight thousand dollars. Auj^stus him^'lf received ver}' con- 
siderable legacies every year (Suet., Ortnr, 101). " But when the inheritance of some one who 
had children fell t<» him, he immediately restowHl it to the latter if they were adults, and if they 
were not, he gave it back later on, together with all the interest " (Dion, Ivi. .32). 

• The following were looked ujwn as celibates, — the man unmarried at the age of twenty- 
fire, the woman at twenty, the man who married after sixty, and the woman after fifty. To 
avoid the law men married children. Augustus annuUed all betrothals not accomf>lished at the 
ead of two years. Now as the Roman law did not allow girls under twelve to be married, 
thej could not be affianced under the age of ten (Dion, liv. in). 
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leave his wife by will more than a tenth of his heritage, nor receive 
more of hers. This property, of which the law deprived citizens 
who were exempt from family cares, it conferred upon those heirs 
or legatees who had given children to the state.^ If they too had 
no posterity, the Roman people, as the common father, was 
substituted for them, and the treasur}'^ received the legacies.' All 
citizens were invited by rich rewards to denounce infractions uf 
these regulations.^ 

To these positive benefits were joined the prerogatives formerly 
accorded to age, a better place at the theatre, and everywhere and 
in all things a precedence over citizens of the same rank. A 
numerous family secured preference in the pursuit and exercise 
of honors. The consul who had most children took the fasces 
first, and had his choice of the provinces ; similarly, the most fruit- 
ful wife won for the senator the right of heading the list of the 
Senate, and of giving his opinion first. For fathers of families 
the time required for attaining the magistracies was shortened, 
every child making it a year less;* and three children at Rome 
exempted a man from personal charges, freed him from guardian- 
ship, and secured him a double share in the distributions. The 
Vestals officially had the jus trium liberorumj and the soldiers, 
who were also debarred from marriage, obtained it from Claudius.^ 
This right, then, became a new ccmdition added to those already 
existing in society and marking its ranks; it was a much-envied 
privilege not always sought after by legal means, and frequently 
extorted from the easy prodigality of the Emperors, though the 



^ Fathers often found another advantat^e in the system of trustees, which, u regnlited 
by Aiif^ustuM. allowed an inheritance to fall to {H^rsonR formerly incapable of receiTiBf on& 
The citizen> |>osHessins: the jus trIum iihrmrum took advantage of it to the exclusloii of the 
iiiimnrried. The consul were invested with this new juriMliction {frutt, ii. 25, sec. 1). 

- (;aius, Itisf. ii., sections 20G and 2^1). 'Ilie right {wrtaining to heirs having rhildreB to 
rliiirn lapsed property, y/i>- rwlunt rititlirnmll^ was so fully recognized that Ulpian reckou thb 
right uinoni; the means of aocpiirinir quiritarian i»roiH?rty (AVy. lib. xix. 17). 

^ Mi>re than a quarter of the disputed jiroiM^rty wan attributed to the deiator^ for Nero 
won !i momentary popularity when prnrmin fJr/nfnnnn Pnphr legin art qyartttt rede^ (Saek, 
AVro, 10). 

* When divonv on the death of either husband or wife dissolyed the uaioo, AagosCot 
'granted in the first casi* only eiirhteen months, and in the second only two jreAn» to contnci 
another (Suet., Ocfnr. U ; IJlp., /?'//. //'>. xiv.). ( onceming the efficacy of tbSM kvi. h maf 
l)c remarked that neither Vergil. IIora<-e, Propertius, nor Tibullus married. 

* Ta riiv ytyafirfimrtov dcicac»/xara (Dion, Ix. 24). 
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best of them were very sparing of it. Augustus long refused it 
to Livia ; he only granted it to her after the death of Drusus, 
together with other honors decreed to the Empress to draw her 
mind from the loss of her son. We shall see that even the gods 
were made subject to the Poppaean law. 

In the year 17 B.C., on the third day of the Secular games, — 
that solemnity which no man could see twice,^ — choirs of boys 
and young maidens sang in the Capitol : — 

"Gracious and gentle, with thy shaft laid by, Apollo, hear the 
boys who pray to thee! Hear the girls, Luna, crescented queen 
of the Stars ! 

" If Rome is your workmanship, and bands from Ilium reached 
the Tuscan shore, a number bidden to change, by a prosperous 
voyage, their household gods and city, — for whom unharmed, 
through burning Troy, pious Aeneas, outliving his country, opened 
a free path, he destined to give them more than they had left, — 
ye gods, grant morals fair to docile youth ; ye gods, to quiet old 
age, grant repose ; grant to the people of Romulus wealth and 
progeny and every glory! 

*^And may the illustrious descendant of Anchises and Venus 
obtain the blessings for which he worships ye with the homage 
of white oxen, — still superior to his enemy, still merciful to the 
prostrate foe ! 

" Now, by sea and land the Median fears our mighty forces and 
the Alban axes ; now the Scythians beg replies from us, though 
lately haughty, and the Indians too ! 

**Now Faith and Peace and Honor and Antique Modesty and 
neglected Virtue dare to return, and Plenty appears to view, rich 
with her overflowing horn ! " ^ 

Must we distrust this poetry as we do the poet, who, for all his 
fine verses, was as light-minded as ever ? Or shall we believe that 
the Emperor succeeded in making his people religious and moral 
by virtue of laws ? The law has nothing to do with these things. 
It cannot penetrate to the depths of men's consciences, eradicate vice, 
and purify the soul. Yet, as it controls external actions, it some- 

' After AngQstofl thej were celebrated by Claudius, Domitian, and SeptimiiiB Sevems 
(Zot., L 4), — apparenUy every fifty years. 
* Honoe, Carmen Seculart, 
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times reaches through them the passions which produce them. 
The mau who for forty-four years made Roman society feel 
the presaure of an honest will, certainly re- 
stored a degree of order, propriety, and 
outward dignity. He forced his fellow- 
citizens to respect themselves by laws whicli. 
after doing some good at Rome, went on 
doing much more in the provinces, where 
they were copied and better obeyed.' Un- 
fortunately we hear the author of the Car- 
men Seadare also saying words like these: 
" The good man. admired by everj' forum 
and every tribunal, on the day when he appeases the gods by the 
o£Eeri]ig of a pig or an ox, with loud voice says, ' Father Janus I ' 
with loud voice, ' Apollo ! ' Then, just moving his lips, lest he 
bo overheard, he prays : ' Lovely Lavema, grant that no one maj- 
suspect me ; grant me to pass for a righteous and holy man j cast 
over my sins and frauds a cloud as thick as night 1' " ■ 



IV. — Rekorm.s in Italy. 

All that thf Emperor did for the maintenance of order in 
hi.s cupit:vl had it» coiuiterpart in Italy, which was accustomed 
1() copy Rome and her in.stitutions. The peninsula did not form 
a provincial goveniment, for it furnished neither money nor sol- 
dii^rs. sinc<> it was nut subject to the land-tax, and the frontier 

' lOxanipluD uf ihctv. laws made for the citizens aiul Adopted b}' the provindab mn fdaad 
in (Inins (L 47), Ul|.ian (xi. 20). Digi-m (xxx. fr. 41, gee. 6), Cod. (wL », « ; tH. 71, *), 
Tliu^ ihu lex Julia 'If oinliilii wan almost unl-Icnk at Rome, where tliera were omkIj illaMif 
cIci-iLrxis; ii was Tery necussary in tliu muiiiulpia. where the electiona were leiicMi^ asd eaand 
a^ilatii>u^. Itomc wa!> not tlic whole empire, anil tlic corruption which, thaake to m4 
iii'riiiniilatiid rii'liCM. ri-i'.!ncil thcro. wim not gioiisiblc everywhere elw. But iritererer thve 
wvn- i-itixins the Julian laws were ajiplicil ; and in ihc towns deprived of the ri^ita e< Ma^ 
>lii|i lUc liK-nl lawH tunrU'd lowar'l.i the Itoman ones by frequently borrowitig fnu either Ai 
:in'ii'nt h-gislaliiin (ri|i.. .\i. I": Gains, i. 1H3, I'^j; iii. 122) or from the imperial conitilBliou 
( riinv. Epi»l, X. 71, '2), the edicts of ^ovcrnora (Gains, 1. G) or the ienatu>«aBMa]t» (Wajt 
M,/. .;. 77). 

< IIORATIVS: bust of Horace: twhind the head and cat faito the Medal, ft palm. 
Itnmzt- coin caUi-<I a rontorniated medallion. 

• H.iRue. Ephi.i. Hi. .'.7-.;2. 
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legions were not recruited there ; ' moreover, as all the inhabitants 
had the right of Roman citizenship, no Roman magistrate could 
exercise the jus necis there of the military command. Augustus 
divided Italy into eleven regions, — probably in order to centralize 
the results of the municipal census and facilitate the collection 
of the indirect taxes and the administration of the public domain 
and of the suhseciva^ or colonial lands not yet assigned.' Pos- . 
sibly this service was allotted to the four quaestors who in the 
time of the Republic resided respectively at Ostia, at Gales, in 
Cisalpine Gaul, and perhaps at Rimini, whom on Dion's testi- 
mony' Augustus instituted for Italy. We do not know, but it 
must have been provided for in some way or other. 

In order to prevent brigandage, Augustus disarmed the pop- 
ulation. No weapons might be retained save for the chase or 
for travelling.* The robber-bands were recruited from ruined 
peasants, from militar}^ colonists wearied with an agricultural 
life, and especially from slaves, who, after having served for 
some time in the army, concealing their origin, took the first 
opportunity of escaping to the mountains. Augustus made a 
strict examination of his legions before sending them to the 
frontiers, and all the slaves found in the ranks were restored 
to their masters or cnicified. ^ The veterans he distributed among 
twenty-eight Italian colonies, where he did npt forget them, five 
times bestowing considerable gratuities upon them, in order to 
retain them there. 

Before his time the foundation of a colony had been a calam- 
ity for the town where it was established, the inhabitants being 
compelled to share their houses and fields with the proud and 
turbulent new-comers, if indeed the colonists did not take every- 

^ We hare not a single inscription mentioning an Italian legionary. The j)enin8ula only 
famished recruits for the praetorian and urban cohorts, those of the vigUes^ and the volunteer 
cohorts. 

• See Desjardins, Les xi regions tVAugmte^ in the Revue historique^ i. 184. The list of 
the fuAs^tra was drawn up in the lihri benejiciorum, (Cf. Gromatici VetereSj i. 202, 295.) 

• Iv. 4. 

^ Digest, xlviii. 6, 1. 

• App^ BelL civ. v. 181. In the ^fonument of Ancyra Augustus says that after his victory 
over Sextos he restored to their masters, ad sfupplicium itumendum, thirty thousand fugitive 
slmres; aad according to Paulus Orosius (vi. 18} he crucified six thousand slaves who had no 
masters. 
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tiling. Augustus made it his boast that he bought the land.'^ 
which he gave to his soldiers in the years 30 and 14 b.c. "I 
have paid," said he, " for fields situated in Italy six hundied 
million sesterces, and two hundred and sixty millions for thofe 
given in the provinces. I was the first and only one to do this 
of all those who have founded colonies." And he had leucm to 




EST btatb). 



pride himself upon it ; for by this measure he prevented U 
renewal of those frightful tumults of which Ttaly sinoe Syllai 
time had never ceased to be tlie theatre. In order to nmder Rof 
more easy of access, he repaired at his own cxpeOBe the FlAminj 
Way as far as Ariininum (Rimini), and desired that, following 1 
example, every citizen honored with the triumph nhould employ 
paving a road the money which fell to him as hi." sliare 
the spoil. 

The Italians availed themselves of the establishment of 
tu cultivate their lands, and to labor with the hope, wfaidl lar 
sixty years they had not possessed, of enjoying at last the frint ol 
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their industry. Bnindusium and Puteoli, the two great seaports 

of Italy, — one for travellers, the other for traders, — and Ostia, 

through which the supply of provisions came in, increased visibly. 

Octavius had burned Perusia, and Augustus rebuilt and adorned it. 

Rimini still keeps the marble bridge he built there, and a triumphal 

arch erected in hia honor by the inhabitants. Veii, colonized by 

him, recovered prosperity ; in its ruins have been found proof of 

its importance at that time, — two colossal heads of Augustus and 

Tiberius, a statue of the latter, 

and some magnificent columns 

which now decorate the Piazza 

Colonna in Eome and the basilica 

of Siiint Paul.' Caere became more 

prosperous than ever before ; ' the 

Tuscan Maremma revived, and 

populous cities rose from the ruins 

under which Sylla had buried 

them ; Arezzo spread throughout 

all Italy its red pottery, much 

valued for the table; and Ter- 

tullian reproaches the Tuscans for 

having flooded Rome with images 

of their gods. Freebooters, tracked 

by the imperial police, no longer 

infested the roads, and hence all 

articles of merchandise circulated 

freely ; and everywhere in the work 

of reparation appeared that ardor 

which in all ages is manifested 

after social crises. 

Augustus did not restore to the Italian farmers their great 
market, that of Rome, which was now fed by the frumentary 

> "At Tarqninii, Vulci, CoHL, Voleinii, Clusiuin, tmd RuselUe are found muiifen proctfa 
that the Empire »nd peace had repaired the ravages made by the civil wan. Vetnlonia wa» 
nbnilt. Cortona, Fieaole, Voll«m, and Arezio likewise preserve traces of thdr material pros- 
perity daring the Gnt and second centuries of the Christian era "(Noel des Vergers, L'ElruYie, 
u. 379). 

■ A beantifol atatae of Claudius has been found there, the base decoraWd with a 
1 at the twelve Etruscan nations. 

' Pntmit pamung Tbetla (Gerhard, Eirutkuckr Spiegel). 
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provinces; and the iidvantages offered to the importation of fon-ign 
grains kept bread cheap, notwithstanding the circumstances wliicL 
would have otherwise raised its price, to the profit of the Italiaa 
producers. But thi> rinnona was a duty which came with the 
heirsiiip to thu Repuhlic, and the Emperor could have repudiated 
it only by renouncing the entire heritage. 

The religious reform wtiich tie had instituted at Rome extendt-d 
throughout the whole of Italy ; and the worship of the Lares gave 
rise to a new order of citizens, whom we shall later find in the 
provinces also. The most important novelty of this period concerns 
the voting of the cities. All the Italians had citizenship, — a nom- 
inal advantage, of which they could make use only by going to 




s r^-ltOM A BAR-RKMRP POtritD Hf THI POBrM).* 



Konie on every occasion of tli<- nimitia. since in Rome only oould 
vdtufl be cast. Augustus, in allowinf; an appcanmce of free electkins 
to exist still, took ocra.sion to provide himself with a meuu of 
off-st'tting the votes of Ok- Ivonian people by those of the Italian 
ritios. lie authorizfd the <lerurions to send in their Yotes in 
till- ch^-tion to the <rn>at Roman magistracies.* As the deearions. 

I 'rill- Itiiliitns !iri' r<']>n'x>im><l liriniiine their tablets to the Bobm Migblnlai, «hft bid 
ilic diitv of C'>l1oi'Iin-z ilii< n-sii1rs i>f tlif i-rnnis lately made in the citioi. 

* ^iii-tiiiiiii«. Willi n-riTv to thi^ ineuyiiri.- (f>fliir. 4G), leemi ta imj ihMt calj ibi J M.«fc M 
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to the number of one hundred in each city, had been indirectly 
elected by the popular assembly,' the right which they received 
fruni Augustus constituted a sort of suffrage by two grades, whicli 
is not without aualugy with the procedure by which Frencli 
Benators and consular judges are elected. 

This attempt at organization of universal suffrage in Italy, 
combined witli the provincial representation, — of which we shall 
apeak later, — might have produced the happiest results, uniting 
by free institutions the various parts of the Empire. But this 
solution of the political problem, which for a moment seemed 
possible, was quickly lost to siglit ; the Emperors knew not how 
to develop these fruitful germs, or willingly suffered tliem to 
perisli. 

at the twentjr-eight coloniea founded by Augustus Lad this advantage; but it ii cerUuD that 
Uwae of tbo muiu<:i[iis obtjuned the tame privilege, (lace be affirms that the Emperor sought 
to render Italy almost the equal of Itonie in rights aod honor*. 

■ Hie admitiioD to the curia was ttirougb a magistracy, and it was the public usembly 
which elected the m^istrates; but it was obligatory to retain the ex-magistrates on the Ust 
<rf senatort pre|iar«d vvery live years by the ijuinqueanalei. 




CHAPTER LXVn. 

THE ADMINISTKATION OF AUGUSTUS Df THE PEOVIHOES. 

I. — DIVl^5I()^• OK the Provinces between the Empekok axd the 
Senate. New Character of the Provincial Government. 

"TT was the d(?sign of Augustus to establish throughout the 
^ Empire the order which he caused to prevail in Rome, bv 
organizing the provinces in such a manner as to stifle intermU 
dissensions and prevent attacks from without. To this end, meai»- 
ures of two kinds were necessary, — military and administ^dti^1^ 
We will first examine the latter. 

We have already seen what the Roman administration of the 
])rovinces^ was designed to be, and what in reality it became in 
the hands of that violent and rapacious aristocracy which perished 
at Pharsalia and Philippi, or suffered itself to be made captive by 
the favors of Julius and Octiivius. The younger Gracchus, Sylla. 
and Caesar had exhibited towards the provincials a good-will 
which had proved to be of no avail, because the two former were 
not capable of organizing in Rome a power strong enough to 
impose upon all a respect for the laws, and because the latter had 
not had time to do this. But Augustus had now created this 
power, and the ])rovincials hailed its advent with acclamations. 
Their legal conditi(m. however, was not changed ; the old formulas 
wen* all ])ri*served. That which the provinces were on the morrow 
of the coiupiest. they still remained under Trajan and the Antonines; 
Strabo, Appian. Pliny — all our witnesses attest this.* Only there 

* See V(»l. II. p. 223 .v/7. 

- Strain) says (xiv. Ctiii) that the kin;;dom of I*ergamufi preserved in hu tiaa the wgaa 
ization which Iiad Imm'ii <;iven it by AqiiiliiiR a hundred and fifty yean before; and Apfiin 
( Pi'fifj] i:{), that th(* liimians, after the downfall of Carthage, Sifiwiw au i iu i ifr h fA 9m Ur^ 
III the time of Pliny tho V«jun<^er Pum]K.>y\s law. or ybrmu/a 79rorinrtde, wai fltfll fai fone h 
IVithynia (Kpi^t, x. 114). 
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had ceased to be the periodical pillage of the governors, and there 
had been added a security advantageous to commerce and industry. 

Under the Republic law and fact were opposed ; the Empire 
brought them into harmcmy. In respect to the government of 
the provinces Augustus did scarcely anything beyond this; he 
introduced no more innovations there than in Rome, — which, how- 
ever, did not at all prevent his accomplishing in both cases a 
salutary revolution, while at the same time preserving the ancient 
forms. 

In the last days of the Republic its territories were divided 
into fourteen provinces, governed by persons who had held the 
office of consul or praetor, — the two Gauls, the two Spains, lUyria 
with Dalmatia, Macedon with Achaia, Asia, Bithynia with Pontus, 
Cilicia, Syria, the Cyrenaica with Crete, Africa with Numidia, 
Sicily, and Sardinia with Corsica. The ex-consuls were as a rule 
sent into provinces where the presence of the legions was necessary ; 
the ex-praetors into the others. But this rule was varied according 
to peace or war, and even according to the caprice of the nobles. 

Augustus preserved the principle of this division. Under the 
Empire provinces were of two kinds, — those lying upon the Medi- 
terranean Sea, peaceful and industrious countries, long since subju- 
gated and quite Romanized, where life was easy and tranquil, 
and not even a cohort was now needed to secure obedience ; behind 
this tranquil zone the barbarous and warlike regions on the shores 
of the ocean, of the Rhine and the Danube, and those countries 
which were incessantly menaced by dangerous neighbors, like the 
shores of the Euphrates and the Valley of the Nile.* In the latter, 
armies were indispensable, and to rule them the governor had 
need of the absolute authority of the military chief. But the 
armies and their generals obeyed the commander-in-chief, the impe- 
rator ; hence it was needful to leave to the Emperor those provinces 
where the legions were stationed, and where the country was, so 
to speak, in a state of perpetual siege. In these provinces there 



^ The Senate po98e89ed at fimt, ac^cording to Dion. Africa with Numidia, Baetica, Asia, 
Greece or Achaia with Epiru!«, Dalmatia, Macedon, Sicily, Crete with the Cyrenaica, Bithynia 
with Pontus and Corsica ; the Kmperor had tlie rest, — Tarraconensis, Narbonensis, Cilicia, 
Syria, and Egypt, and the new provinces which were formed in Spain, Gaul, the Alps, and 
along the Danube. 
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was labor and peril ; ^ but there was also power and militan- 
renown, both of which Augustus desired (27 B. c). 

This division into praetorian provinces, or those belonging t«» 
the Emperor, and proconsular, or those belonging to the Senate 
and people, was not immutable. More than once the two powers 
made an exchange; but the principle was always maintained tliat 
only the peaceful regions should belong to the Senate. Tims 
Cyprus and Narbonensis, originally imperial provinces, reverted to 
the people, who in turn gave up Dalmatia, whither disturbances 
had summoned the legions. In the same way Tiberius took from 
the Senate Macedon and Achaia, which Claudius afterwards restored 
to them. In fact, this partition was but an empty form. The 
Senate, which at Rome, in the curia, remained mute in the Em- 
peror's presence, could scarcely be expected to speak with authority 
in the provinces. If war broke out, or a revolt, the imperator at 
once intervened ; if a proconsul died in office the Emperor filled 
the place with one of his procurators,* and sometimes even in 
less urgent cases. Augustus, in virtue of his proconsular power, 
issued edicts by which all the governors were bound, those of the 
Senate as well as his own ; and in his numerous journeys he visit eil 
all the provinces along his road, whether they were imperial or 
not. 

Tlie provinces belonging to the people were the finest, and 
their governors the most important. Chosen by lot, according to 
custom, from among the ex-consuls and ex-praetors who had been 
at least five years out of office,^ they all were called proconsuli*, 
even those wlio had been only praetors ; they had twelve lictors 
with axes and rods,* the senatorial robe, a salary which perniitte<l 
thcMu to (lispliiy royal luxury,^ and finally, the right to assume all 

* Airrof ^€ Tovp Tc novovs Koi roifs lav^vvow txu (Dion, liii. 1*2). 

'^ , , , pror, prarinriae A sine quam mandatu prinnpi* rice defuncfi proCm rtxii^ prabablr 
undiT Vfspasijin (Orclli, 3,<)51). 

« 'Hiis was till* ruk* established by Poini)oy in 52 B. c. (Dion, liii. IS). Tbe lot limTiap 
fallfii badly, cVftdi} tiu€s avroav ov K€iK<ai rip^uv^ the Em|>eror t(K»k care to defligiMto in adTaare 
tliMM- who slir)uld 1m' i>n'sontod to takt* tlioir chanc«» {Ihld, 14). 

^ Twclvi* ill A^<ia and in Africa, and six in the other province*, called the praetorian. 

^ The pHKonsuls f)f Asia and Africa each received, at the beginning of tlie third ccatarr, 
one million M*sten>es (Dion, Ixxviii. -JS) : the pnieuratont only two hundied thowfand, one 
hundred thousand, or even sixty thousand (Dion, liii. 15; Jul. Capit., Peri. 2; Tae^-'l^nr. 4S; 
LainjK, Alt.i', .SVr. 42; Tn'b. l*ol.. ('lawL 15; /Vf//>. 4) 
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the insignia of their dignity as soon as they had passed the 
poinoerium, but were without the sword or the military cloak.* 

The imperial governors seemed of much less consequence. 
They, even when ex-consuls,^ were called only propraetors, and but 
five lictors preceded them, and even these only when the governor 
was in his province. The Roman people, therefore, saw their own 
magistrates set off with all the exterior signs of power, a numerous 
train, and the old republican display, while those of the Emperor 
appeared the agents of an inferior and timid authority. 

The people and the Senate had reason to be content. But 
this agent, who went away alone and quietly with the Emperor's 
instruct ions,'' on reaching his province assumed the sword and 
the war-cloak. While the proconsul was occupied with public 
entertainments or in listening to the rhetoricians, or amid a round 
of festivities journeyed through his peaceful province, the pro- 
praetor, at the head of his legions, was fighting or negotiating 
with kings. The authority of both was absolute in civil and 
criminal casee over all in the province, whether provincials or 
Roman citizens, — an appeal, however, being allowed the citizen to 
the authority at Rome.* But the propraetor was subject only to 
the Emperor, the proconsul both to the Emperor and Senate. The 
latter, except by special command, had no authority whatever over 
the soldiers who passed through his province or sojourned there ; the 
former, invested with the military imperium, had the power of life 
and death over tliem.^* The latter had but a year in his province ; 
the former was allowed to remain three years, often five, ten, 
or even more, at the will of the master who sent him thither.^ 

* Difjest, i. IG, 1. The proconsular province of Africa bein<:j, however, a frontier province, 
the jfovemor who took charge of it for the Senate had, under Augustus and Tiberius, a legion 
and an auxiliary corps, — but by a special i>ermission of the Emperor, which under Claudius 
was withdrawn (Tac., Ann, iv. 4S; Dion, lix. 20). 

* Augustus selected them from among the ex-consuls (legal wt A ug. consularis pro praetore) 
when they were to take command of several legions, and from among the ex-praetors when 
they were to command but one {leg. Aug, pro praetore), 

* Dion, liii. 15; Pliny, Epi^f. x. 64. Most of the questions which they were to determine 
had been foreseen and settled. The proconsuls received instructions also from the Emperor. 

* Pleniuhnam Jurisdictionem proc, habet (Digest, i, 16, 7). In respect to the importance 
attached to the title of citizen in tlu* provinces, sec in the Acts of the Apostles the history 
of Saint Paul's imprisonment at Jerusalem. Under Trajan mention is again made of a civis 
llomanus who, being accused of a capital crime, was sent to Rome (Pliny, Eputt. x. 97). 

* Ju$ gladii (Digest, i. 1 7, 6, sec. H). 

* In twenty-one years there were under Tiberius only two procurators in Judaea, — Gratus 
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How much care was taken to enhance before the public eye the 
importance of the Senate's ofHcers, and to make the officers of 
the Emperor inconspicuous ; to give the latter power 
without honors, and to the former the empty show 
of dignity which solaces and gratifies waning ambition '. 
But thus great changes are effected without awaken- 
ing an opposition which would impede their progress 
] or bring on violent collisions- Force overthrows ; only 
moderation and prudence can build up, if that pru- 
dence be not disastrously hampered by the prejudices of the moment 
or by those of former days. 

Whether appointed by the Senate or the Emperor, the gov- 
ernors of provinces were invested, subject to the differences just 
indicated, with all political, military, and judicial powers. In the 
imperial province.s we shall note the absence of the quaestor;' 
this ancient title, honored by so many illustrious names, was here 
replaced by the more modest name of the procurator. The pro- 
curators, selected from the equestrian order, even from the class of 
freedmen or of provincials,^ were sent into the senatorial provinces 
to take charge of the Emperor's private property {^cus), and into 
the imperial provinces to fulfil all the functions which the Senate 
assigned to its quaestors, with the single exception of judicial 
authority, the procurators having in the early period jurisdiction 
only over the slaves.* The ruler, wliose stewards they were, did 
not leave them long, however, in this inferior position ; Claudius 
gave orders that their decisions in regard to contributions should 
have equal force with his own.^ There was a procurator for each 

and I'ilatu (Joaepbus, Ant. Jud. xviii. -l and a). Appian eaya also (Iher. 102) : %rpar^yoit 
(Vin-ifiTTfti' tTTiiriovr ... 7 0ov\^ . . . ^oi\iiis i^' Strov doKifuurtMc. Tiberius, however, left 
SiUnu^, proconsul in .Vfrics, ceven years in office. 

' Reverse of acoin of Brutus reprcBentiog the consul preceded by the (ureeniftM, or arderiy, 
attached to magistrates in possession of the impcrium, and escorted by hi* Itctora, the tXB 
above the rod.f. (Cf. Saglio, Did. rfe.s Aniig., at tlie word Acvtniuf.) 

" Gaius, I„!i. i. 6. 

■ Gessius Florus, procurator of Judaea, was a native of Clazomenae (Josephtu, Ant. Jud. 
xji, 9). Another, Tiberius Alexander, was an apostate Jew (Td., ibid. *). The fr«edmen 
attainetl to the inferior procuratornliips only; we never find them ^mnng the proturalgra 
praenidea. 

* Tac., Ann. iv. 15 : Jtu in serrilia el in ptrunias famiUam. 

* Tac., Ann. xii. GO; Suet., Ctaud. \-2 ; UIp., in the Diifeni, i. 10, Prooem. It ia probaUe 
also that from that time on, tliis ofEcc gave the rank of knight (Tac., Agrie. 4). 
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great district or province, sometimes one only for two or three 
contiguous provinces, for as yet there is notliing fixed in these 
divisions.^ '' The Emperor and the Senate,", says Strabo, " divide 
their provinces, now in one way, now in another, and modify the 
administration of them according to circumstances." The Romans 
were too ignorant of the principles of a good administration and 
of the needs of the countries that were to be governed to estab- 
lish invariable rules, — which would, moreover, have been only an 
embarrassment to a power unwilling to be bound' by them.^ 

The procurators of the imperial provinces were sometimes in- 
vested with political powers ; the Roman administration in Judaea, 
for instance, had no higher agents. They were in reality governors, 
although Judaea was but a fragment of Syria. Pontius Pilate, 
Cumanus, Felix, pronounced sentence as the highest local authority. 
They were subject, however, to the governor of Syria, who could 
displace them and cite them before the Emperor. By the creation 
of these new functionaries a change commenced, — that separation 
of the civil and military powers which was to be completed under 
Constantine. 

Beneath these magistrates were officers of all grades, and 
inferior agents, — prefects, tribunes, scribes, criers, public slaves, 
lictors, etc. We must not forget the cohort, the friends and pupils 
of the governor, who formed his council or his court of justice, and 
to whom he sometimes intrusted the most important commissions.^ 
Centurions and veterans, sent to the allied nations or to native 
chiefs, represented the name of Rome and watched over her in- 
terests. We find such in Frisia and Batavia, at Byzantium and 
in Africa.* 

This organization of the provinces under the supreme authority 
of the Emperor was the dawn of a great idea, — that administrative 

1 In the ancient kingdom of Judaea, Samaria and Galilee had at one time each its 
procurator (Tac., Ann. xii. 54). 

^ [Considering the extraordinary contrasts of national feeling and of previous political 
training among the subject states, a system of invariable rules would probably have worked 
as badly as the modem craze of imposing parliaments and constitutional governments on aU 
kinds of untrained societies. — Ed.] 

• ViteUius, after deposing Pontius Pilate, gave Judaea into the charge of Marcellus, one 
of his friends {rSv (wrov <l}iK(ov, Josephus, Ant. Jud. xviii. 4). There were also assessores, men 
who sat beside the magistrate and gave advice as experts. ^Vlexander Severus gave them 
a regular salary (Lampr., Alex, Sev. 45). 

* Tac., Ann. iv. 72; Hist. iv. 14 ; Pliny, Epist. x. ; L. Renier, Inscr. (TAlg. 2,715 and 4,083. 
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order which the Greeks had never known, which the Repubhc 
had but poorly comprehended, and which modem nations Live 
inherited from the Empire. 

The Verrine Orations have shown us what a provincial governor 
could be in the last century of the Republic. With the Empirt' 
his position changed.^ In the earlier time the province saw a 
new master arrive every year, eager to return to the pleasures of 
Rome, hastening to make his fortune and repair his establishment 
at the expensti of those whom he came to govern. But tlie 
Empire being now one man's domain, this property will bi* 
managed better, — in a degree, no doubt, from a spirit of justice, but 
above all from interested motives. Next to a wise selection and 
a close supervision, the best chance of a good administration rested 
hi a long tenure of office ; and to retain its officials for as many 
years as possible, became one of the favorite maxims of the 
imperial administration. 

The provincial governors, reduced to the condition of the mere 
agents of a watchful and formidable power, now saw danger for- 
ever hanging over them ; and in the edicts of the ruler they received, 
in the form of laws, counsels like those which Cicero vainly gave 
to the governors of an earlier day. 

The lixed salary which provided for their needs set free the 
subj(H,'ts from the exactions of which, under pretext of supplies 
to be furnished to the praetor, the latter had been the victims; 
and instead of merely passing a few months in a province whose 
chief cities th(» governors scarcely knew by name, we now see 
them rcsidtmt in the country long enough to understand its need.<, 
and so habituate themselves to provincial life that it no longer 
seemed an exile to th(»m.- Tlie proconsuls of the Republic left 
their wives in Rnmo ; those of the Empire took theirs with them. 

1 Later, it was forbidiU'ii to kmhI any man as an officer into his nfttive pro¥iiice» lor tKe 
]>iirposf of avoiding acts of partiality; it was also forbidden to levy anything*, ervn for the 
public treasury, beyond tlic fixed sum (Dion. liii. 15, Ivii. 10; Tac^ iinn. It. 6). 

- Dion, Iv. >j>s : Km n\€i<a xf>*'*v<)v; Ta<'.f Ann. iv. : Quum plerique iUdem neyetSt im$etu» 
rrn nt. (Cf. p. 1 {(;, n, H.) Tliis was reco^rnizcd as co necessary that in the year 5 A. ix, ^Bb^ 
turbanccs bavin^ bmkon out in many pbu-cs. it was declared that the goremon of 
provinces, bencefortli to l>e elected, not chosen by lot, should remain In offiea two 
Many upri'^bt men undt>r tbe li(>pii])lie bad refused these positions, being nnwilHag to pilhgf 
tbe provinres. Atticus would never aeeept one, Cicero went into Cilicia with rrioetaBeo. and 
(^uintus ci>m]>hiins bitterly of iK'iiii; obli(;ed to remain a tbinl year in Asia. 
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Augustus favored this custom; and Alexander Severus went far- 
ther, requiring a temporary union from every unmarried governor. 
The principle was that the fonner were regarded as going, in a 
sense, into an enemy's country, and that it was not fitting for a 
man to take his wife into camp ; while the latter went among his 
fellow-citizens and with the purpose of a long residence. The 
governor was no longer in ciimp in his province; his affections 
were there, his domestic hearth, and his Penates, which his wife, 
like Rachel, had brought with her, hidden in her bosom. 

This is not to say that the governors were suddenly trans- 
formed into able and upright men, but only that the earlier 
excesses became difficult, for the reason that too conspicuous crimes 
drew upon the offender prompt punishment ; ^ that too great a for- 
tune was likely to tempt the avidity of the Emperor; that, in a 
word, moderation and prudence were recommended to the governors 
by their own interest. Gentle though he was, Augustus gave an 
ex^imple of salutary severity. Later, we shall read of the fate of 
Gallus and LoUius, two of the Emperor s friends, who by their 
exactions incurred his displeasure, and in consequence took their 
own lives. Nor had he even any indulgence for those of his own 
household; and tlie freedmen who under his successors beciime so 
powerful, were kept by him in the hiunble discharge of their 
duties. " His secretary'," says Suetonius, ** having accepted five 
hundred denarii to communicate the contents of a letter, he Ciiused 
the man's legs to be broken. The prece})tor and the slaves of Caius 
Caesar having taken advantage of the i)rince's illness to commit 
acts of rapacity and tyranny in his province, the Emperor ordered 



1 Dion MLv» that the revolt of tlie Pannonians an<l Dalmatians in the year <*> was caused 
by the exactions of the governor. Tliis U possible; but any administration, however gentle, 
must have appeared insupportable to these barbarians, who with difficulty submitted to the 
payment of tribute and to the surrender of their sons for military ser\ite. In respect to 
Varus, whom Velleius Paterculus accused of <;oin<r into Syria poor and returning thence rich, 
we may remark that the jwverty of this man, who had some time before been consul, and who 
was connected by marriage with tlie imperial family, could not have biH.*n very serious ; that, 
•econdly, he remained nine years in his ])rovince, while under the earlier system Syria would 
have been thrice or four tiyies plundered ; fmally, that Varus, after his defeat, might with 
tmpQnity be accused by any man and on any point. In the case of the freedman Ucinius 
in Gaol, his extortions show that Augustus could not prevent ever}thing ; but the confiscation 
which overtook him proves also that such conduct was dangennis. or at least profitless. 
.\chjua and Macedon being dissatisfietl with the S4*nate*s administration {antra deprecantes), 
noUung better is proposed than to transfer them to the Emperor*s care (Tac, ^nn. L 76). 
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them to be thrown into the water with stones round their necks." 
His conception of the Empire was the same as the Senate's, — the 
most vigorous political centralization, but much administrative hli- 
erty; a sovereign will at Rome for the general vitality of the 
Empire, and independence in the provinces for the man<igement 
of local affairs. The provincial cities kept, and were to keep for 
three centuries more, their religion, their special customs or laws. 
their own magistrates, their public assemblies, their revenues and 
possessions ; and to see them thus administer their affairs in their 
own way, these cities might have been thought to be small inde- 
pendent states, to which nothing was lacking save the right to 
disturb the pu])lic peace and tear each other to pieces by continual 
wars, as in the time of their liberty. 

Julius Caesar liad sent eighty thousand citizens into colonies 
beyond the sea ; Augustus continued this system, less in obedience 
to a principle of government than as an expedient for fulfilling 
the promises made to liis veterans. In the Monumentum Ancyra- 
num (No. 28) Augustus enumerates the military colonies founded 
by him in the provinces. This was increasing there the number 
of persons whose rights the governors were bound to respect. 



II. — FixAxciAL Reforms. 

In the government of tlie provinces Augustus instituted two 
im{)ortant innovations, one political, the other religious, and both 
extremely judicious. 

Twenty years of civil wars, of pillage, and of monstroas 
exactions had destroyed the wealth existing in the Roman world, 
and the cessation of industiy, agriculture, and oommeice had 
prevented its renewal. Throughout the whole of Italy the rural 
{K^pulation had been dispossessed, and the land, which had many 
times chan<red owners, no longer yielded its fair produce. Destitu- 
tion was extreme ; all men were reduced to beggaiy, even the 
senators. In Asia, the most opulent of the provinces, bankruptcy 
was universiil. and Au^rustus was obliged to decree a revolutionaiy 
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measure ; namely, the abolition of debts.* The taxes no longer 
came in ; at the same time the needs of the public treasury- 
increased. To prevent the governors from pillaging the prov- 
inces, Augustus had allotted to them a salary ; to give the Empire 
security, he had organized a standing army of three hundred 
thousand men. We have no means of ascertaining the expense 
of the administration ; but the annual cost of the army may be 
estimated at forty million dollars.^ 

Whence could this money be obtained? Seriously to increase 
the taxes in the exhausted provinces was impossible. There was 
but one method; namely, the more prudent management of the 
public resources. Under the Republic the contributions of the 
l)eople had been moderate, but unequally distributed and levied 
in an arbitrary manner. — two evils which Julius Caesar, and later 
Augustus, had sought to remedy. We shall not assert that the 
Empire proposed to equalize taxes; but it at least sought to 
ascertain the quota of taxable property in order to distribute the 
burden more equitably. The ordnance survey of land commenced 
by Julius was completed by Augustus. Four geometers went over 
the entire Empire for the purpose of measuring it. Zenodoxus 
completed the measurement of the eastern portions in thirteen 
years, five months, and nine days; Theodotus, of the northern, 
in nineteen years, eight months, and ten days ; Polycletus, of the 
southern, in twenty-four years, one month, and ten days ; and 
DidjTnus, of the western, in sixteen years and three months.' The 
results of their labors, brought together at Rome, were arranged 
in order by Balbus, who, after having prepared a register of the 
measurements of all the countries and of all the cities, wrote out 
the agrarian regulations imposed upon all the provinces.* Agrippa 
presided for a long time over this vast work ; he . prepared from 
it a map of the world, which he caused to be engraved under a 
portico,* so that each senator designated to the government of a 

^ Xptmv AJHotf (Dion Chrysost., p. 601 b). 

* See on this sabject chap. Ixxi. sec. 3. 

* In respect to this vast operation, see Ritschl, DU Vermehrung des Him, ReichSf and De 
RoMi, Pianie iconografiche di Roma^ p. 28. 

* Fronts De Col, ap. Goes., p. 109. 

* Fliny, Hi$t. Nat,, iii. 3. Peutinger*s map seems to have been an edition or a mde imita- 
tion oC this map oC Agrippa, with some after-touches. 
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province might examine in advance its resources and extent m 
wliat may be called the registrar-general's office for the Empire. 
'' He receives/' says Vegetius, " a description of his province, with 
indication of distances in miles, of the condition of roads and 
by-ways, mountains and rivers." ^ The lands were divided into 
different classes, according to their products and fertility, and each 
class taxed in proportion to its yield ;^ and the agriculturist, 
knowing what his debt to the state would be, might improve his 
land without the fear that he was laboring only for the advantage 
of the publican.^ 

This register furnished an excellent basis for taxation ; and the 
quinquennial census decreed by Caesar (by his /ex e/i/Zia viunicipalli<) 
in the Italian peninsula rendered its allotment easy. The work 
could not assume the religious, political, and military character 
of the ancient census, which ended with the lustration of the 
whole people and the solemn sacrifice of the suovetaurilia ; but 
it supplied information indispensable in a community where 
property determined the classes eligible for state and municipal 
office, and even modified the penalties inflicted for crimes. Through- 
out Italy the lists made up by the duumvirs of every fifth year. 
the quinquennaleSj were sent to Rome, and Augustus, desirous vi 
maintaining the old customs, performed there the ancient cere- 
monies, although these were in reality but the concluding act of 
a work of pure statistics. 

The same order was established in the provinces. Augustus 
divided them into financial districts, each placed under the care 
of an adjutor ad ccnsmn^ who made up the list of the tax-payers 
of his district, or received the lists from the quinquennaUsj and 
after verifying them, transmitted all these documents to the cct- 
sitor of the province, kfjatus Aufj, ad ceiisus aecipiendo8. This 
high functionary of senatorial rank prepared a summary of these 
papers for whichever of the Emi>eror\s secretaries had charge of 



* Vej;c*t., De re milit. iii. 6. 

^ In Paiinonia tlie division was as follows, — arci pritnij aroi teewuii^ praf( 
floraCy silrae vuhjaref^^ pasrmi (Hyginus, GromaL de limit. Const, p. 205, 9). 

' .1 uf/wti temjwribu,'*, orffis Rouianwn agris divisus censuque deMCriphiM tMt^ irt 
nri//i hafHri'ftir hiarta, qmim pro tributorum susceperat quantitate foJMiula (Cafliodiy Vi 
iii. o2. Cf. IsidoriiH, Orig, v. 36). 
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the general census, a censihuSy^ and upon examination of these 
lists the Emperor fixed the sum total of the tax, increasing or 
diminishing it according to the needs of the exchequer or the 
appeals for relief from the populations. 

These agents, paid by government and closely watched,^ levied 
only the direct taxes, — the land-tax and the capitation-tax. A dif- 
ferent system was pursued in respect to the indirect contributions, 
which were still fanned out to the publicans,* — who, however, 
were not able in this controlled service to renew the scandalous 
abuses of former days.* The Republic, and after it the Empire, 
received along its frontier by land and sea the portorium up- 
on all articles of daily use that were Ciirried in or out. Besides 
this, every province or group of provinces had its line of custom- 
houses. Spain, Narbonensis, the three Gauls, Italy, Sicily, and 
the rest formed each a territory which traders entered and through 
which they travelled only on payment of dues; and, finally, in 
the interior of the provinces there were tolls on roads and bridges, 
and on entering cities dues for the benefit of the state or of 
the cities themselves. An article, therefore, transported to a 
considerable distance paid j>^^^^^^^^^ several times, — a custom 
ruinous to trade, but very profitable to the treasury, and one 
which was kept up in France as late as the last century. The 
dead man on the way to his last dwelling who had to pass a 
toll-house must pay the portorium. ^ This tax was two per 

* Borghesi, Opera, v. 7 et seq,; L. Kenier, J///. (T JSpigr. pp. 47-72; Digest, 1. 15, 4, 1; 
Grelli-Henzen, No. 6,518. 

* Lex Julia de residuix (Digest, xlviii. 13, 2). Si quvijiscalem pecuniam . . . m sues tutus 
conrerierit, in quadruplum condemnatur (Paulus, v. 27, 1). Qui nova vectigalia exercent, lege 
Julia tenentur (Digest, xlviii. 6, 12). 

* Tac, Ann, iv. 6; xiii. 50; and Digest, passim. They acted under the supervision of the 
imperial procurators . . . procuratores quatuor publicorum A/ricae (Orelli-Hcnzen, Nos. 6,648 
and 6,649). 

* It had been stipulated with ci*rtain cities that Roman citizens should be exempt from 
these dues ; but there is no trace of such exemption later than the time of the Republic (Liv\% 
xxxviii. 44), and I do not l)elii*ve that the measure was general, for it would have ruined the 
cities. The military posts were beyond the line of the customs (Digest, xxxix. 4, 2). The 
tariff of Zraia has for title. Lex partus post discessum cohortis instituta. This tariff, established 
'* after the dei>arture of the cohort,** was very low; it has been regarded as an imperial imposts 
but wa« probably nothing more than a munici|)al toll. 

* Digest, xL 7, 37. The Emperor, the officers of the palace, treasury agents, and soldiers 
were exctued from the portorium ; private individuals also had exemption for objects designed 
for pertonal use and for instrumenta itineris, — carts and beasts of burden. The exportation of 
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cent ad calorem in Spain; two and half in tlie three Gauls, 
Asia, Bithyriia, and Illyricum; five in Sicily; and twenty-five 
in tlie ports of the Red Sea for connnodities brought from Arabia 
and India, which, as mere luxuries, paid a sumptuary tax. 

The viccsima hereditatum caused all the landed property i-i 
the citizens to pass in the course of a few generations tlinjugli 
the hands of the state. ^ With this multiplicity of tolls, and iIk- 
customs and city-dues, there must have been levied in nnuh 
less time upon trade a sum equal to the value of the whole 
annual traffic of the Empire ; and as this traffic was immense, 
the jjortoriu/n furnished to the state an enormous revenue. The^f 
two taxes alone, — that upon inheritances and that upon traffic. 
— are sufficient to explain how economical Emperors were able lo 
accumulate wealth such as that left by Tiberius.' 

Eacli time that territory was added to the Empire a cen>us 
was made in that region of persons and property. This occurnil 
in Judaea in the year 7 a. d., when that country, after the 
death of Archelaus, was added to the Syrian province, and in 
the year 27 b. c. in Gallia Comata, where civil wars had until 
that time prevented the undertaking of this work of peace. The 
same thing was done by Claudius and Trajan after the conquest 
of Britain and in Dacia. These transactions, which furnished 
authentic data in respect to the population and the amount of 
taxable property,'^ were repeated at long intervals of time; at 
](»ast we know of but five in Gaul from Augustus to Domitian. 
They served to verify the results of the quinquennial census. 
and to establish the number of persons belonging to the privileged 
class of cirea romani. 

We have seen* that, instead of overburdening the provinces 

certain articles was prohibited. — corn, oil, wine, wcai)on!«, and iron, to the end that neither 
fo<jd nor arms should be furnished to the barbarians. 

1 See p. 101. 

'^ IMiny (vi. 2(>) says that commodities from India were sold for a hundred times their 
cost. The I'xoess of the demand over the supply raised the price, bat the duty alao hufclr 
contributed to it. 

^ Suidas, ii. V. ^ATrayptKprj and \vyov(TTos . . . rotv rt oyBpwnw mi rwir ov9lMl^ 

^ Wvrfi 101. The taxes of the provinces remained moderate. Cicero sajs that Ana 
scarcely paid lier expenses; and a<-cordin<;; to Strabo (ii. 5, 8), the Romans ^Maimtd the 
conquest of Britain because they found ra riXtj (the customs) more profitable than wooU he 
6 <f>op6i (the tribute), — deduction being made of the necessary expense of the garrison 
in the country. 
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to meet the new expenses of the army and tlie government, 
Augustus liad constrained tlie citizens to bear their share of the 
public costs. The contributions that he required from them sup- 
plied the military treasury, so that he made this equitable division, 
— the citizens in part paying the army, which the inhabitants of 
the corn-growing regions supplied with food, while the provincials 
paid the expenses of the provincial government. 

Eiich province had its tahularium^ where the records of the 
census were kept,^ and a treasury of its own (fiscus)^ where the 
quaestor in the proconsular and the procurator in the imperial 
pix)vinces deposited the sums obtained by taxation. What was not 
exi)ended in the province for keeping up the army, for the payment 
of Scilaries, and for the public works ordered or subsidized by the 
central jxiwer, was sent to Rome and divided, according to the 
nature of the tax, between the two public treasuries, civil and 
military, and the three imperial treasuries, — the FiscuSj the Patrl- 
monium Cacsaris^ and the Emperor's private purse. Thus to the 
Aerarhnn Scittfnu went the revenues from the public domain and 
the senatorial provinces, the tax paid upon enfranchisements, the 
bona caduca and vacantia ; to the Aerarium milltare, the duties 
uixm inheritances and upon sales; to the Fiscus^ the receipts of 
the hn}X3rial provinces ; to the Patrimoniunu the revenues arising 
from what are called in modern times Crown lands; to the Ben 
privata. the income of the Emperor's personal fortune, of which 
he could dispose at pleasure. In twenty years Augustus received 
in various legacies 1,400,000,000 sesterces.^ 

The financial administration of the Republic had been very 
fault}' : that organized by Augustus was destined to be a great 
l>enefit to the subjects of the Empire until the time when, in its 
extremitv. the Government made use of that administration, as of 
a 8Uction-j)ump. to draw to itself all the wealth of its subjects. 

Another reform is connected with this. The honest measure 
brought forward in 84 B.C. by Marius Gratidianus had not been 

» Orelli. 105, 2,34 H, and 3,662. 

' llie Eni[>cror*8 private domain was at his accession incorporated into the imperial 
domain (Vopiscus, Tac, 10), which, under the Empire, as formerly in France, was inalienable, 
llie Thracian Chcrsonesus, the property of Agrippa, fell to the Crown at his death, and made 
fiart of the patrimonium Caenaris as late as the reign of Trajan (Marquardt, Handbuch der 
nwt. AltrrthUmer^ iL 248). 
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carried out.* Sylla's lex testamentana had made it obligatory to 
receive the public money at its nominal value, whatever might be 
its metallic composition.^ Hence plated denarii were very largely 
in circulation even in the time of Julius Caesar, who had, however. 
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issued an excellent gold coin, the aureus.* Augustus withdrew the 
debased currency, and made the right of coining gold and silver 
a Crown right, limited to the imperial mints established at Rome 
and a few of the great cities of tlie provinces. As he had shared 
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with tlie Senate the administration of the provinces, so now he 
shared with thcni the raonctiiry privilege, — keepii^, howevMr, the 
best part of it in reserving for himself the mintage of the ] 
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.1. II. I-. 1134. 

<. Si 1,1. V. ^'i. Aristotle justly dcrincd money ns an article of "t— '*■"—"— Puah* 
nun lawyi-rs »bw in it iitily a iiu'ni)!> of detvrntinin); llie prices of.UuBgB. Fran 
I <'im[-i-plii>n arosr. nil llti! numi'tnr}- niisfniiuncs of the Eminra ud of lbs Uid- 
lun it Wits IiL-licvL'il thnt it ira^ ]K>!U<iblc to give to coined mooef ^laterer nine 

iiii^'lit pknw to a!'si;;n it. 

ilun. coiiii-'l from ( 'nninn ( I'm .I/yii'ii, p. 3G4). rcprcKnt* a portkn of tmm of the 

;; till' Fiiruiii. On iiik- ^iili; llic .Tiili.in batrilica (No. 1), the arch at Tlberia* 

r.ul<tt-n MiltMimi- (Nu. :i)< "nd ''<'^ Rootrn (No.4); on tbe Dther, the t^ple rf 

■•) iin<l till; ti'inple of Concunl (N'u. U). For the BxplanatuM of the netka, Ma 

:i«xt imill'. 
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metals.' Tlie Senate had only the right of coining bronze. As to 

the municipal coinage, it was verj- soon 

suppressed, at least in the Western 

provinct's.^ The various jwpulations, 

therefore, had for their dealings with 

each other a facility never before 

known, since the sjimo coinage was 

now in circulation from one end of 

the Empire to the other. 

By a decree of the Senate, a head 
of JiUius Caesar was stamped upon his 
nurei ; Augustus and his successors 
perpetuated this cu.stom, thus giv- 
ing us a magnificent monetary series, 
which preserves the authentic like- 
ness of each Emperor. 

The labors of registration had 
facilitated two other operations of ex- 
treme importance. The Empire being 
thus explored and measured, it became 
easy to lay out through it those high- 
roads regarded by the Romans as 
reins of government, which, with 
their code of civil law, are the great 
originality of this people. The Senate 
bad covered Italy with military roads, 
had boldly struck a great highway 
through the mountains of Epirus and 
Macedon, and had united Spain with Italy by a coast-road along 

1 Thi» reform belongs to the year 15 b. c. The government being coDcentrated in the 
ruler'i househtJd. it was his slaves who coined the imperi&l monejr, familia monelali* or 
monetaria (Orelli. 1.7II and 3,226; C. /. L. \l 339 and 298). 

' In Gaul, Sicily, and Africa towards the rlose of the reign of Augnstns, or at the 
beginning of that of Tiberius, and in Spain during tlie reign of Caligula (Eckhel, Doctr. num. 
i. » « »«,.). 

■ Restoration br Canina ( Via Appia, |i. 264) ; see Vol. I. p. 378, the first militarj mile- 
ftone of the Appian Way. The roadi were of two kinds. — ViatpMicae rtgatet, quae publiee 
muniiintur . . . rieinalr», quae de publich tlirrrtuni in agnm, hat muniun/ur per pagot (Sienl. 
Flaoew, De Cond. ayr. i. 215). There were also viae agntriae. Leger {Let TrwDaux pMiet 
au Ttmpt Jet Bomaim, p. 158) thus explains the construction of the Roman road : " An 
cunntko wm made •• d«ep •• was nccessarj- to reach perfectly solid ground; this was Uien 

TOL. vr. II 
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the Mediterranean Sea ; Augustus laid out those of Cisalpine Gaul 
and the Iberian peninsula. The example was everywhere foUoweil ; 

from the main anerit^s 

ramifications in infiniie 
number were thrown o&. 
binding together ciiieii 
and peoples. The Re- 
public had laid om 
highways for militan- 
purposes. The Empire 
did the same ; hut it 
had also in view the in- 
terests of traffic, »:> that 
the system of roads was 
developed into a va^- 
network whidi covered 
all the provinces. 

Augustus regulated 
another institution. 
which until his time 
had remained in an undeveloped condition.* Upon all the roads 
leading away from the Golden Milestone of the Forum he placed 
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leveUed ftnd prc|iare(l, uid citbur rolled or riuDmed. In «onio cases piles were driven ia what 
the solidity wus not BuDicient. Then u|>on & surface of Mnd, fonr or ux inehei in tUeknan, cr 
of mortar about an inch ttiiuk.waB built u]>, as a rule, four layers of nusoory. Tim, flal ilOMt 
united wilU a very hard ci-mcnt; seconil, a layer of concrete; third, a layer of finer, roDcd 
concrciv; and, lastly, the very solid u|i[ier layer, wliich varied arcording to tin naterial 
furniiilied by the locality." The total depth of the conxtruction varied, aeemtUag to the 
tocatioi), from tlirtf an<l a half to four feet. The »ame autlun- estimate* (p. SM) that 80,0(Hi 
kilouicti-ra of military roads were made, and must have coH for their eanstmeticm afaont Msa 
milllan)!! of fmnc!! (Sl,:i-14,<iOli,000). The mil<^M were reckoned at first on tlieM roada bcm 
tlie gatcii in the wall of Scrviua. From the time of .Vugustus a mile was added for the 
dixtancu fnnii the Golden Milestone lo the city );ates, without displacing tlw mninliWM i 
on the nmils (.1/>in. >/•- I'Arail. det Inner, xxviii. 3X8). A calculation foonded npen the 
Itinerary of .\ntoninQR gives iiit, in the Kmpire, 372 high-roads having a total l^iglk of 
; 7,000 kilometerH. »r IH.OOO lea-^ie^. The threat roads were, like the Appian Waj, Man 
feet wide, or, Itku the Valerian, llftt!<-n und three quarters feet, having beaidea, a lonfay 
varying front a foot anil a h:tlf lo wix iin<l a half feet in width. The secondary randa had a 
width of about ten feet. (.See Vol. 1. p. 4(>K for the substruetiont of the Via A^mwiar 
.\riiia.) 

' Uurin<; the ReiHiblic the official TabtUarii carried the despatches of the ■■gJHratn. and 
had stations on the militiiry roads (Inscr. of the year 132 B.C., in tba C /■ ^ ntLi-Hn. 
:,hl). I'liblicans anil {iriviiu- individuals sent llieir despatches bytbdr daVM 
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at short distances relays of young men to serve as couriers, and 
later he provided vehicles to hurry information from the provinces.* 
These posts, which were kept up to a condition of great efficiency, 
facilitated communication through all parts of the Empire. A 
governor or a general, in leaving Rome, could know on what day he 
should arrive at his place of destination. The system of posts, 
established in the interests of government, proved serviceable to 
individuals as well, for there can be no doubt that, together with the 
official despatches, every courier carried private letters also.' Traffic, 
moreover, imitated, and had even forestalled, the imperial insti- 
tution ; for a long time persons travelling on business had been 
able to obtain along the main roads horses and vehicles for use 
on their journey or in the prosecution of their affairs. 

The Emperor's post cannot 'be compared, as a public service, 
with the modern postal system ; but the military roads had now 
effected in the Roman world the same revolution that railways have 
made with us. The mountains cleft by the soldier's pick, the riv- 
ers spanned by military bridges, gave opportunity for Civilization 
to advance, which, following these roads, penetrated into the most 
solitary retreats, into the very midst of populations which she was 
destined to conquer more completely than armies could do. 

It is a curious fact that the Romans had, as we have, time- 
tables giving the distances from point to point along the road. 
Three silver vases, found in 1852 in the Aquae ApoUinares (Bagni 
di Vicarello), beneath the waters of a mineral spring into which 
they niciy have been thrown as offerings, bear engraved the names 
of cities through which the traveller passes in going from Gades 
to Rome, with the distance from each to each in miles. 

or by private tabellarii, whom they paid. (Cf. Desjanlins, Afem, sur Us TabellariL) The 
usage had been long established that the parochi^ dwellers at the station where the travellers 
stopped, should give quae debenty ligna salemque (Hor., Sat, I. v. 40). French soldiers at 
their halting-places have a right to '* fire and candles." 

* Suet., Cktnc, 49, and FMut., Galba, 8. The ex|)enses of the [twt, defrayed by the cities 
through which it passed, became a very serious burden to them. The subject is one to which 
we shall have o(*casion manv times to refer. 

• Quum rerefiarii deeMet occasio privato homini reddenda scripta commisi (SjTnmachus^ 
Epia, TiL ]4, and iv. 20; cf. Synesius, Ep, ad Objmpum). Octavius had prohibited the pub- 
licatioo of the Senate's acts (Suet., Octav. 36). But there were journals, Acta, which related 
all that went on in Rome (Suet., Tib, 5; Calig, 8; Tac., Ann. iii. 3; xiii. 31 ; Lampr., Comrn^ 
Id), and these joomals were read with avidity in the provinces (Tac., Anfu xvL 22 : Diuma 
Romttni populi per provincias^ per exercitus curatiw Ufptntur). 
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III. — Religious Reform. 

Ix the reign of Augustus occurred a phenomenon unique in 
history, — the formation, in a civilized country, of a state religion, 
which, introduced without violence, accepted without displeasure, and 
publicly observed without secret reluctance, yet affords no ground 
to accuse the people accepting it of disgraceful subverviency. 

Augustus, like all his contemporaries, was superstitious, but he 
was not at all devout; Suetonius represents him as extremely 
irreverent towards the greatest of the gods. Religion was au 
instrument in the hands of this skilful player. We have seen his 
attempts to revive the dead gods of Olympus and to restore their 
former honors to the Lares.^ In this restoration he did not merely 
seek to revive the early faith in the protecting Genii of the hearth 
and the cross-roads ; he found therein the means of establishing 
a religious tie between Rome and her subjects of the Western 
provinces, whose forms of worship differed much from the Italiot 
rites. The chief divinities of those nations yielded less easily 
than those of the Hellenized East had done to an assimilation 
with the gods of Rome. It was otherwise with the Lares, — name> 
less deities, without definite form or determined attributes, save the 
power of defending their worshippers. These gods answered to 
that idea of divine protection which underlies all forms of worship ; 
and wherever a local or domestic divinity was found, he ooold 
without violence be called the Lar of the family, the village, or 
the town. It was an admirable stroke of policy to recognize them 
as the divine brethren of the Lares of Rome. Augustas paid 
honor to their altars ; there the Roman, like the native of the 
country, offered the customary libations and sacrifices, and these 
provincial Lares added to their name that of the ruler who had 
opened to them the imperial pantheon. They were called the 
Lavs Augusti,^ — the latter word having a twofold significanoe^ 

* See p. 130. 

^ Tbc decree of the Senate referred to on next page teems to have c c utwi ^ 

this api>ellation. 
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to be regarded either as a memorial of tlie Emperor or as an 
attestation of the august character of the Lares : Augusto sacrum 
deo Borroni et Candida. 

A new order of priests was required for this religion, at once 
old and new. By reason of the expense which the worship 
involved, with its sacrifices, sacred banquets, and games, its priests 
were selected from among the rich plebeians ; and since almost 
all men of free birth had already their place in the curia, it 
was chiefly the freedmen in easy circumstances, by birth excluded 
from the colonial senate, who filled this annual priesthood. The 
Augustales in otfice, seviri, with their colleagues who had served 
previously, finally formed in the provincial city a class by them- 
selves, intermediate between the common people and the municipal 
senate.^ 

By this adroit combination the inhabitants of Pannonia and 
the Western provinces, whose forms of worship estranged them from 
the Liitin and Greek races, saw their ancient divinities associated 
with those of their masters, and the priests of the old religion 
were thrown into the shade by the new clergy. This form of 
worship extended everywhere, and long preserved its hold upon 
the popular mind. In 392 a.d. Theodosius, proscribing pagan rites, 
as his predecessors had proscribed Christian ceremonies, declared 
it treason any longer to worship the Genii, Lares, and Penates.* 

After the battle of Actium, when it became evident that the 
Roman world was henceforth to have but one master, the Senate 
decreed that the Genius of Augustus should be worshipped in the 
same places as the Lares.^ This law was not only obligatory in 
Rome, but throughout the provinces, where the Emperor took his 
place among the local divinities. In the department of the Allier 
have been found two bronze busts representing Augustus and Livia, 
which were placed as Lares in a small Gallic building.* This is 

• Orelli-IIcnzen, No. 3,939: . . . DecurioneSy Augustales et plehs. At Narbonne the 
weviri were originally three knights and three freedmen (OrelH-IIenzen, No. 2,4X9). Greece, 
AsiMj and Africa, all who^e religious institutions had been long since accepted by the Romans, 
had no colleges of Augustale5, this priesthood existing only in (raul. Spain, Ulyria, and colonies 
beyond the sea, — at Philii)pi, for example (Heuzcy. IlisL de Mac^d,, p. 87). Italy had 
these priests for its Lares, and some of Trajan's colonies established them in Dacia (L. 
Renier, Minu de PAcad, des inscr, vol. xxix. part i. pp. 6S-70). 

• Cod, Tkeod. XVX x. xiL : Larem igne, mero Genium, nidore Penates. 

• DioOf li. 19. * They are now in the Tx)uvre. 
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proved past doubt by the inscription they bear : V. S. L. M. 

{Votum solvit libens merito.) 

AVe thus behold Augustus admitted among the domestic god.<i 

of bis subjects, the master of the world entering every house for 

the purpose of dispens- 
ing favors from on high. 
He was also associated 
with the great national 
divinities. For above 
the Lares and the local 
gods — the lower clasfses 
of heaven — the Western 
provinces had di\initie3 
who were the objects of 
a more general venera- 
tion. Augustus Latinized 
their names, put side by 
side that of the corre- 
sponding Roman divin- 
ity, and gave out to all 
the world that the two 
were but one, — for ex- 
ample, Jupiter-Taranis. 
PIuto-Teutates, Man- 
]Camulus, Diana- 

Arduinna, Minerva- 
. Belisama, and the like : 
^so that oonqiieiors and 
conquered mig^t alike. 
without «mscientiout 




lih-vbk). 



.■4cnipl(.-s. wurslii)) sidi; liy side at the same altars. But these foreign 
<X<iiln. subjects of Rome like their people, were forced to admit among 
tlinnsulves the suprouie divinity of the state, the Genius of the 
Kiiii»ei'or. In the ruins of the immense temple which the Arvemi 
built oil the summit of Puy-dc-D6me, and the Alemanm destroyed 
in the reign of Valerian.' the following votive ofEeiing waa fomid: 
Xinii. Aiiij. cf iff" Mcrmri'ii Ihnitintl. 
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Tlie religious organization of the Empire is but imperfectly 
understood. Numerous inscriptions, however, which show tlie 
existence in the cities of a perpetual flamen," reveal the intention 
of estabUshing a sort of 
religious discipline. ThiN 
flauien, whu must have 
previously filled all the 
municipal offices {omni- 
bus hoHorihus functus), 
held the Niuie position 
in his city, it is evident, 
as that of the pontifex 
iniiximu.sat Rome, — the 
same. too. tliat the Chris- 
tian bi.shop filled later 
in the epi.'^copal citie.H. 
Pledged lo the worship 
of the locjtl divinities, 
and also to tiiat of the 
gods of the Empire, this 
functionary regulated 
the ritual and sealed 
the religious alliance of 
Rome with her subjects. 

We discern the same 
idea of religious disci- 
pline in a singular insti- 
tution which i» described 
in the Digest.' Augus- 
tus decided that only the Tarpeian Jupiter among the Roman gods 
shoidd enjoy the honor and profit of the ju3 trium Kberorum ; but 
he granted the same right to seven provincial divinities, — the 
Didymaean Apollo, the Gallic Mars, the Minerva of Hion, the 
Herculea of Gades, Diana of the Ephesians, the Mother of the Gods 




lVoustlb (bromzr 



I.UUVRE). 



.-\«<isr 



I A citiMD of LfoUB gi\e j^reaX rami of iDuncy ob honoma perptlui pontiJieatvM (Orclli- 
Hnucn, No> 4,020). The perpetuitjr wu in the title, not in the oRiL'e, which wu umaal. 

* Ulp., lAer tuigvlaru Rtgvlanan, xxii. 6. The governors were »U expruuly charged (o 
protect ths <tow»»ini of the templei >iid their immunitie* (Atijcen. Urbkaa, ap. Ootn. 74). 
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worshipped at Smyrna, and the Celestial Virgin of Carthage. Lega- 
cies from the pious could be received only in the temples of thei« 
divinities, who by this decree 
were particularly pointed out 
to public devotion. 

The religious system of 
the Empire expands, there- 
fore, and at the same time 
concentrates. It expands by 
the worship of the Lares ; it 
is concentrated by this recog- 
nition of the superiority of 
a small number of national 
divinities. But a step far- 
ther was taken; monarchy 
existed upon earth, and it 
was established also in hea^xn 
by the institution in all the 
provinces, both eastern and 
western, of an official reli- 
gion whose source was the 
Emperor. In t^e year 12 b.c., 
upon the invitation of Dni- 
sus, the deputies of the three 
provinces of Gallia Comata 
assembled at Lyons, and de- 
cided that there should be 
erected at the public expense, 
at the junction of the Saone and the Rhone,' an altar dedicated to 
Hoine and to Augustus, and that around the colossal statue of the 

' The Diana »( tlit; Gri>i'k Olymgiufl iii a ehy, fcraccful Wrpn, goddoM of tlia nlgbt, loriif 
rliv wixhI^, and forcvur piir^uin^ licr cnmc trill) the golden bow, — m fymbol at tha craar«M 
innnn. [^ike ihe Allionu of Atlicns she lia<t never l>orn villin;! to know the jaj% of miUiiilli 
Till- Diitnn of r.|ih('!>iix. on llic contmry.the old Asiatic (;odilei«, synifaaliMi tha lannditjef 
N'iiliiro. Ilerlmdy JH covered with brcastti (fmXiifiatrTvit) ; upon the cover whieh wraps bcr Ift« 
II iiiiiiTimy an< di'^i^ed o.\<.-n. Iinni<. etc.; i<he in the jNiwer of life (Stralio, sit, 614; |*iaMi 
i\. ;i1. li). StutiK-K like- tliu almvi- arv t-onimon in the maMumi of Italy. Tha ma iMrarep- 
n--4-iiI.Mt iK in the .Mti!<eiun of Ihe X'litirnn. 

- Till- {mint of jiiii'-tiiin of llii'ye rivers hn^ often chan|;cd. It mnit haTa faeea 
the I'lari^ dc^ rcrn-niix : in lliv nixtiu-nth L-rnliiry it wtw south of Ainay ; at Uw | 
it U half a l<-ii-.'ii<- di-Miit. ut \m Midfttiert.'. Rx<;avationR made in IBU Bear 111 
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Emperor or of the Eternal City ' should be erected sixty lesaer statues, 
representing the sixty Gallic cities, whose names were to be engraved 
on the altar of the gods.* The work being finished, a noble Eduan, 




client of the Julian house, elected by the assembly and assisted by 
other priests of the Augusta! worship, celebrated the inauguration of 



TeTTMux, in ihe former Jarflin ilp« Plantpn, hiiTe broofchl to light the niin» at an amphitheatre 
anil a mam at trasmenti" which miii"t have made part of a mn(;nifiinit monument. Two 
eiMimimiii )>ranite oiihimnpi which adorned the ahnr of -Vuffus'i" are in the church of Ainay. 
Monfaioon (llUl. Man. -I' la rlllr d' I.i/nn, i. 46) in of opinion that ihoy are veri- nearly in 
the place where they were originally erected. 

' The tent of Rtrabo (iv. 3, 2), corrupt in this place, leaves it uncertain whether the Matue 
wa» of Rome or of the Emperor. Before the battle of Actiiim then' was already in Rome a 
temple conaecrated to the Genins of the Roman people (IMon, 1. «). 

• Strabo ny» duty tribes ; Tacitus, sixty-four ; Ptolemy, sixty-three. Id upper Pannonia 
the ftatoea of the citie« of the province were alra placed around the Am Augutii (C. /. /.., 
4,l9i, 4.19.1). 

* BtMarUkm by Moafalcon (np. eil., toI. L adjin.'). 
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the temple.^ Every year, on the first day of August, the deputies of 
the provinces, surrounded by an immense concourse, presented them- 
selves here and offered sacrifices and burned incense to the new gods 
of Gaul. 

We know, without being able to give details, that the Siuii«.* 
thing occurred at Narbonne, at Tarragona and at Merida, and we 
are justified in saying, on the authority of Tacitus and Suetonius, 
also confirmed by very numerous medals and inscriptions, that all 
the provinces erected altars to Rome and to the Augusti.' Every 
year deputies elected by the states assembled in their capital 
cities, there to celebrate the grand festival of the Empire. The 
one having charge of the temple was called in the West sacerdos 
ad aram, or the Jfamen provinciae ; in the East o ap\u^i€v%j a title 
which the Greeks employed in speaking of the sovereign pontificate 
of the Emperor, — /xcya? apxi'^pev^. This high priest, the most 
important personage in his province,® had a kind of jurisdiction 
over the clergy of the province,* as the flamen in a city had over 
those of his own town ; and this primacy fell as a legacy to the 
archbishop in the Christian Church. All the provinces, therefore, 
had a religious centre where the same divinity was worshipped. 
The old gods, humbling their pride before these new divinities. 



^ l8t of Auf^st, 10 B. c. The same day Claudius, the future Emperor, WM bom at Lroos 
{Livy, Epit. cxxxvii., and Suet., Claud. 2). 

'^ In speaking of the temple wliich the Spaniards erected to Angostui in the cttj o( 
Tarragona, Tacitus (Ann. i. 78) says: Datum in omnes provincioi exemplum, SoeConins 
{Octav. 511) completes this idea: Provinciarwn pleraeque super tempia el aroM^ Iwdoe fifOfw 
^ptintfupnnales pene oppidatim const ituerunt. We know there were templet of Rome and 
Augustus at Tarragona and Merida in Spain, at Tingis in Manretanim, at Folain Iitria,al 
Kphesus, Xicaea, Smyrna, Sardis, Cyme, Pergamos, Nicomedia, Cjsiciia, Ancjrmv MOaMB, 
<'aesnrea in ralestine, and other cities. Ephesus and Nicaea had temples of Caenrand Robm. 
Kill Tfivr^ iKtWtv dp^dfi€vov koi . . . ov fiovov cV rocr 'EXXiyvueotr IfBrnvun, dXXA a2 iw rtie AX«t 
oaa Toiv 'Vtofxaioiv iiKovfi iyivtro (Dion, li. 20). 

8 This he was as late as 85D A. d. (Cf. Code Tkeod. XII. i. 148.) 

■• \V:uliliii;;ton, Kc;//. arrh. en Asie Min. n. 885 ; Perrot, Expiarot. WTckieL pw SOO. 
letters of .Jtilian (41^, (i'i, and H3) show this jurisdiction in the foarth centoiy A. Ik 
(//. E. viii. 11) says it was established by Maximin Daxa, rival of Lidniiu. 
<loubt only revived an older institution. We know that in the eariier Empire the 
college of |>ontiffs and that of the rv vlri sarrit faciundis had the control of raligkiaa 
riiny in his I^'tters shows that a tomb could not be moved, even in Bitlijiiia, 
authority of the jMntiffs at Rome, and an inscription from Puteoli ahowini thai the 
munici{)al priests must be ratified, at least in Italy, by the xv viri taerii Jaeimmdu 
I. II. y. 2,558). This was a conser^uence of tlie Sen, Com. de Baeek* (See VoL IL pp^ 
.lo.-).) — Ed.] 
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gave lip to them their own most stately ceremonies, their largest 
crowds of worshippers ; ^ and the adoration of Rome and the Augusti 
became the real religion of the Empire. The cities did the same 
as the provinces ; each one had its flamen Augusti, In Caesar s 
time the scribes of Osuna swore by Jupiter and the Penates, the 
republiciin oath ; in the time of Domitian. the duumvirs of Malaga 
swore by the divinity of the dead Emperors, by the Grenius of the 
living Emperor, and by the Penates,^ — by the local divinities, that 
is, and by gods unknown to the Capitol before Augustus. 

We have used the word "clergy;" it can be applied to the 
priests of the Augustal cult only with an important restriction. 
These priests, who are primarily citizens, are ex-magistrates, 
omnibus honoribus functi^ members of the curia, subject to the public 
authority which keeps the control of religious matters, the manage- 
ment of property devoted to the service of the temple, and of the 
funds obtained by collections made within the sacred edifice {in 
sedcs sacras)y and exacts the fines which may be devoted to 
defraying the expenses of the ritual. In the colony of Osuna 
the duumvirs were the persons who decided how many feasts 
there should be in the year, and upon what days these, the 
sacrifices, and other solemnities should take place.^ The flamen, 
therefore, was obliged to act in concert with the magistrates. 
Throughout the entire duration of the Heathen Empire, religious 
and political authority were blended, but in such w4se that the 
former always remained subordinated to the latter. This was an 
essentially Roman principle of government, and later determined 
the action of the Emperors towards persons of different faith. 

The religious revolution we have just described was not the 
work of a day, but it was very rapidly achieved, for Augustus 
had what is most necessary to a statesman, — time ; during a period 
of forty-four years he was able to prosecute his designs. The 
Augustal cult, early established among the Ubii * upon the banks of 

> See in Tertullian (AfmL .35) a description of the feast of the Caetmrs. The Christian 
orator shows, naturally enough, only the extravagances of the public joy. 

• Lex Malacitana^ sec. 5I> ; Bronze.^ tVOsumt^ sec. 81. 

* See Articles 64. 72, and 128 of the Law of Genetiva. with M. 6iraud*s commentary 
{NcuicemKX Bronzes tPOsuna^ chapters iv., v., and vi.). 

^ The son of Segestes, a chief of the Chenuci, was sacerdos ad aram Ubiarum (Tac., Ann, 
i. SO, 57). 
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thi! Rhine, had already been carried, fifteen yeaiB before the 
nin^ of the Christian era, into the regions between the £31 
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Oder.* That it could go so far as this proves that it must have 
been verj' rapidly accepted in the old provinces.^ 

It does not appear that the people were opposed to these 
changes, made as they were without violence, and authorized by 
customs as well as by beliefs. Only the Druidic priests considered 
themselves persecuted, — and so indeed they were, but in a peculiar 
way. Augustus divided Druidism into two parts : he accepted its 
gods, and he rejected its priests. Against the latter he promulgated 
no decree ; but in giving the Gauls a like numicipal organization to 
that of Italy, he took away from the Druids, without appearing to 
concern himself with them, their judicial power, which passed over 
to the duumvirs of the newly constituted states. In establishing new 
sacerdotal colleges he rendered the earlier useless; and in applying 
to Gaul the general laws of the Empire, which forbade secret asso- 
ciations and nocturnal assemblies, he obliged those who still wished 
to practise their religion of terror to hide it in darkness and 
gloom, while the official religion attracted to its new altars the 
crowd always allured by a brilliant and cheerful ceremonial. In 
the name of humanity he prohibited the human sacrifices which 
early decrees of the Senate had forbidden,^ and permitted only 
slight libations of blood made by voluntary victims; and in 
the name of ambition he summoned to the worship of the gods 
of the Empire all those who desired to emerge from the obscurity of 
the province when he established the rule that the observance of 
the old rites was incompatible with Roman citizenship, and that a 
man must speak Latin before he could be admitted to the legions, 
the public offices, or the honors of Rome.* 

* Dion, Iv. 10. 

* Even the worship of the divae was ver}' early accepted by them. Less than a quarter 
of a century after Augustus, an Augustal priest at Avaricum consecrated a monument pro salute 
Cae$arum et populi Romani to Minerva, and to diva Drusilla, — after the death of Drusilla, 
therefore, and before that of Claudius, between 88 and 41 a. d. {Revue archeol. December, 
1879.) 

* Iliny, Hist. Nat,, xxx. 5, in the year 97 b. c. It was in virtue of this law that Tiberius 
crucified the African priests who sacrificed children to their god Moloch (Tertul., Apol. 9). 
Pliny, however, attests that in his time, for religious or political motives, men were buried 
alive (xxviiL 8). A similar execution took place under Julius Caesar, — probably as a religious 
expiation. 

* I^in was the language of the army (Suet, Ttb, 71), of the government, and of affairs; 
Claudius deposed the Greek judges who could not speak Latin, and took from them their title 
of citizen (Soet, Claud, 16 ; Dion, xl. 17). In the Hellenized East, which had an import- 
ant litermtore, pertons of consequence learned Latin [though so learned a man as Plutarch 
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The Druidic body was not persecuted in the least, and stUl ii 
received a mortal blow ; ' but its gods were saved by the ingenious 
combination that Augustus had effected between the religion.^ of 
Gaul and of Rome.^ The old Gallic altars remained standing in 
the broad daylight of the cities, and the Romans beheld a grotesque 
pantheon of horned and three-headed gods seated in the attituile 




of the Indian Buddlia, — strange objects, that would have been mon- 
sters in the eyes of the Greekx. 

In 1711 tliere was discovered in Paris, under the dioir of the 
Catliedral of Nutrc Dame, an altar consecrated to Tiberius by the 
boatnuiu of the Seine {Nautae Parisiad) ; beside Gallic gods, whose 
names had been changed to Jupiter and Vulcan, is Ebus cutting 
the sacred mistletoe, the god Taurus, tartos tricAIUNTS, and the 



fompluins iif ihc (lillioultic!) in umlurstanding it] ; but tbuy knd the people pirwimiil 
laiiKiiii^-. 'I'Ik! pojiiiliiiioDH of the wirsUm pruvincea, wbow peat did not pratect thi 
llie inviisiun (if i> hii;livr tirilixation, bvcamu the pujiils of Rome, end itiU ipeftk her 

' I iiiivt: diiM'UKscd tliiii quusliun of the iupjiresdun of the Druids in the tUwmt 
April. 1 

» Ii 
K™Is .,1 

BihI<11i 
■in.l.'r I 
inscrip 



iH liavc already linni^jht lo nar knowludge fourteen goddeue* ead thi 
(<;iiiE. wliuNU namcM uru iiivt-n by Al. Itcrtranil in the Rteut anieol. <I Jnae, lU 
rUu liiwi-r part nf this ba#-n>licf ix broken. The god wm^ dnnbtlfM. wtiiil 
i attitude, ihe Kixe of the lieail and biii<t making it probable that the legi wata 
liiii. Unly fuiir of tlicM' ri<;invii are ^ven un |i. ITS. There are deTan Khaii. m 
ion eut upon tlic sixteen facei of fuur great bloclt* of atone. 
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god Cemunnos. U[)uii the altar of Rbeims, between the classic 
Mercury and Apollo, is carved, in the place uf honor, a homed 
god, seated cross-legged, dispensing from a leathern sack the 
beech-Duts or acorns that an ox and a stag receive. The twisted 
collar {torqult) around bis neck shows bis Gallic character. Still 




more grotesque is the altar at Beaune, with its three-headed god, 
flanked by Apollo and a homed divinity with goat's feet. In 
other monuments the Roman element does not even appear. These 
three-headed objects are hideous, as in the altar of Beaune, or 
barbaric, like that at Rheims ; but they rudely express a profound 
idea which the Celts brought from the East, where the Pelasgi 

' Gallic triftd. The three-headed god bu divided; £ni»Jupiter is attended hy his RomaD 
bmil/, Apollo and Mercury. 
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also found it,^ — that of a Supreme God, one in essence and diviilefl 
into three persons. Had the Armorican Abelard these Gallic truiph- 
(doe in mind when he conceived the Christian Trinity as a gtxl 
with three heads ? 

The Greeks had reserved this Oriental tricephalic conception 
only for malevolent or infernal beings, — Cerberus and the liydni 
of Lerna [also the triple Hecate] ; and the Romans, notwithstanding 
their Janus and their double-faced Hermes, were not more fonil 
than the Greeks of these unnatural representations.* The influeiK-e 
of their conquerors brought the Gauls by slow degrees to abandon 
these monstrosities. But the extremely vital idea of a divine triad 
is preserved, and re-appears in the statuette of Autun, which bears 
above the ears of the principal head two small heads which are 
scarcely in relief upon the skull. All these gods had horns, — «i 
sign of the divine power, which the Africans gave to Jupiter 
Amnion, and the people of the East to Alexander. They ak) 
W(jre the torfjiiis. another mysterious symbol of divine command 
and militiUT authority. In the lap of the god at Autun is one of 
thoni, adored by two marine monsters with rams' heads. 

This religious reform, which had silently suppressed a national 
('l(»rgy and gathered into one system the religious beliefs of all 
the subjects of Rome, had been well conducted; but this worship 
of the August i amazes us, and the adorers of power appear to 
us ignoble^ indeed. W(^ shall be less surprised and less severe 
if we renunuber that, in all ages, man, overwhelmed by the 
vastn(\ss of heaven, has been obliged to people that formidable 
solitude. In the Middh^ Ages it was virtue, or what was so 
estetMned, which led to heaven ; among the ancients virtue was 
strength (ris). and in the Greece of Homer heroes were honored 
as demi-gods. In the Egj'pt of the Pharaohs, "where all was 
god save Go<l himself," the kings called themselves children of 
the Sun. begotten b}' Ammon; and the people believed them. 
Tlie Ptolemies went farther, aspiring to be gods during their 
lifetime. They were so; and the evil spread through Syria, Asia 

1 Sm' Vol. r. p. r)'2. 

• T\w Uvrnws hl/rons of the nomans do not represent one god in two punont, tat ndHf 
two (listin(;t porsonaires. (See, Vol. 11. p. 36, the Hermes representing Faunnt and TWini ) 
The IKtiiios which gives us the bust uf Mctrotlorus (Vol. II. p. 271) benn on the Mar Ma 

\\\r li'^iin* of Epii'urus. 
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Minor, and even Macedonian Greece. Rome long resisted this; 
but the doctrine that tlie gods were but the upright kings of 
ancient times whom the gratitude of their subjects had apotheosized, 
had prepared the higher classes in Rome to accept without much 




resistance the divinity of the Caesars, while the crowd w;is already 
gained over to this innovation by the ideas which had long been 
familiar to tbeni. 

In Italy the faith most deeply rooted in the popular heart 
and the most to be respected, the belief in the Manes, made the 
dead the protecting genii of the living. •' The mind is a god," 
said Euripides, and Cicero repeats this.' All the rites performed 

> Ainmut divimu tit (CJo., Tutt. i. 26); and be kddi (ibid, il): CatleMtt a divinum ob 
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around the tomb and at the domeatic hearth, which formed the 
true popular religion, arose from this idea. 

In the imagination of these men the divi manes, being 
purified by the funeral ceremoniea^ and becoming the object of 
a private or public worship, — a worship of memory, affection, and 
respect, — silently peopled the depths of the earth and the serene 




I BUDDUIC ATTITUDE (STATUFTTl AT At'TOIl).^ 

rt:gion» of the sky. whence they protected those whom they hkd 
left. " Donata." says an inscription, " thou who wast pious and 
virtuous, Kiive all thy kindred ! " ' And they were invoked at 
the lioman CathuHc Church invokes the saints: Hie tnvoeatur 

' An itiwrii'tion rcnilii : . . . oprrtia [i'. e. rile Kpullii} manSiut, dicina n* cM (WlbiiMk 

* Tlic !>tatui'ti(! i:> rcjircscntcil in from vici* and in profile, to ihow tha littk bvd ofor Ai 
I'M, — a lasi traif cit the aixiunt tri«'|ilialy. 

> J^on Ki-niL-r, Imcr. dWI'i. -xu. ('f. Oralli-ncDEen, Noa. e.KW ud 7^00: Pm ^ 
parentcx fu".', Miiiimiutii, tayt. tliis Utter inscription, with an error which w 
wuiild not hnvD uiuile. — itself a proof how iitiii-h hiilil l1ii« brlivf li*il iipoa the p 
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Fmctuosvs} Every man had his Genius ; and this belief had 
l)econie so habitual to the Romans that they applied it everywhere. 
Numerous inscriptions show soldiers seriously paying homage to 
the Genius of their cohort or of their post, and tax-gatherers 
offering libations to the Genius of the internal revenue.* Art 
took up the idea and ennobled it, as it does all which it touches. 
In a painting recently found upon the Esquiline, the City of 
Lanuvium herself assists at the reconstruction of her walls.' In 
the family this faith rose to the dignity of a filial sentiment. 
'- The (ienius," says Paulus the lawyer, " is son of the gods and 
father of men ; " and elsewhere. Genius mens nominatur qui me 
genuif^ Three centuries earlier, Cicero had written : " We should 
regard the relatives whom we have lost as divine beings."^ The 
tomb was the altar whence the dead man passed into the number 
of the gods ; aratn cofisecrarit says a sepulchral inscription.® 

This idea of paternity and protectorship, essential in the 
conception of the Genii,^ was one of the religious elements of the 
Aryan race. The Ferouer of the Persians are the Genii of the 
Romans, and the Greek dead became divine in their Elysium. 
U|)on her sepulchral urn Myrrhina has the statue of a god. It 
is easy to understjind how a faith springing from the deepest 
religious consciousness of these nations should have led men 



» C*. /. L, ii. 5,052. 

• Comptes rtndvstie I* Acad, des inscr., 1868, p. 109. In tlie camp at Lambese all worship 
was addressed to the Genius of the legion and the Geniu<< of the camp, the eagle and the 
ttandanl bearing the Emperor's likeness. These were the gotls that the legion carried with 
them wherever they went. As for Jupiter and the other divinities, both Roman and foreign, 
their altars were outside the camp (Wilmanns, Mem. sur Lamhesej 1X77, ap. Commentat. 
pkiMiHj.). 

' See the chromo-lithograph. Vol. III., facing p. 350. 

• An inscription in Xarbonne reads: Genio pcUrono (Revue archeol., May, 1879). 

• De Letj. ii. 9 [also for details of the will of Epicteta, Cauer, Del. Irvfcr. ffraec. p. 11 
(1M77), and K. F. Hermann. Gott. Ait. sec. 1«]. 

• On»lli-Henzen, No. 5.087. Another is thus expressed : Deae dominae Rufiae Matemae^ 
aram ^t lucum rounerrnvit Marronia Marcia et ei omnihus anuin sacrijicium iiutituit (Orellit 
Xa 4,587). Still another is in these words : fn hoc tumulo Jnret corpiu cujus spirituB inter 
d^ii$ rrceptuseft (Orelli-Ilenzen, No. 7,4 IH; cf. also Wilmanns, 241). 

' Oeniwt dmrum fiihiM et parens fiominum, er t^uo homines (jujnuntur (Preller, RSm. 
Miifihol. p. 69). Censorinus (De Die nat. 3) thus defines the Genius : Genius est deus cujus in 
tuiela^ fU quisque natus est, rivit. /lie, sire qun^i^ ut tfenamur^ curat j sive quod una genitur 
unhiscum^ fire etiam quod nos genitos suscipit ac tuetur, certr a genendo Genius cuipellatw. 
Censorinas wrote in the third century' of the Christian era. I have quoted (p. 165) a decree 
of Theodofiai which shows the worship of Genii still flourishing in 392. 
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hypocritically or sincerely devout to regard him whom the Senaif 
called the Father of the 
Country as the Genius of 
the Empire. 

A decree of the inst- 
ate made this a legul 
obligation, requiring that 
in private houses as wU 
as in temples hbatiuii'^ 
should be made in lioiiur 
of Augustus ; * and Horace. 
Ovid, and Petronius prow 
that this usage vias ra]<- 
idly established.' •' At bi# 
evening meal the rejoicin;; 
peasant calls thee to hi" 
table; he pours for thtf<- 
the wine from his cii]<. 
and addresses his pntytr 
to t^ee and to the I^re^." 
If we doubt the poet. Wf 
may read a curious in- 
scription of the duuuiviiN 
of Florence, in the year 
18 A. D., ordering wine and 
incense to be offered to the 
Genii of Augustua and Ti- 
berius, and that they b>? 
invited to the feaat cele- 
brated in th^ honor bv 
as believed that the Emperor from beynid 




all tlie decurions.* It 



' Diiin, li. 1!>, after the ikatli oF Anionv. 

' Iloriue, Oiki, iv. 5, 35; OviJ, Fail!, H. 635; Fetranini, 60: Amgmlt, fttH p0nm. 
felkiler. 

* ItavaiiJHon. Lf:i Mmiuinfiii.i funtrairen da Grtet, in the Rtctit dti JgrfijiiM, B. li- 
Tlpon tills uioniiiuonl Myrrliina is of tlie vaiaa eUtura aa Merenfy, wUle tha BBBbwa at kr 
family yet alivu arc of inferior stature. Tbe illuRtratiou in VoL 11. p. M% nad Td. OL 
[1. 117, havi> alrcadj shown this custom of ancient artistiof Indicatii^ the AviM dMndv rf 
(heir pcrsonascs hv loftinr sljitnre. 

< Onlli. Xo. 'm\. 
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the tomb watched over his people as a father over his children, 
und an infcription of the Arval 
Brothers called hiin parens pub- 

Anotlier very earlj- habit of 
mind, iirising from the incapacity 
of tliese men to conceive a god 
in hirt sovereign greatness, had 
led them to submit divine beings 
to a decomiHJsition, Each attri- 
Imtc becaint' a distinct god. A 
go<Jdess. Tutela, even represented 
in u special, and consequently 
surer, form the protection which 
each god should give to liia 
worshippers.^ " The image of 
Tutela is in every house,"' say.s 
Saint Jerome, What had been 
done in tlie case of the divine 
attributes was next done for hu- 
man qualities. Cicero speaks of 
cities where the virtues of Quin- 
tus, his Ijrother, liad been cfinon- 
ized and placed among the gods.* 

With these habits of mind it 
was easy for the Romans, in '/i\^_ 
thinking of the Emperor, to make 
a distinction t^tween tlie nder 
himself, wlio might have committed .w many foolish and criminal 

' Orelli-llenzcn, No. r.H4-j. 'Hie .Vaialiux were BO familiar with this beUef that under 
Auguftus tiie kins:* of t'l^ allies resolved lo finish at the common expense the greatest temple 
in the world. — that of Olympian Zens at Athens, and to consecrate it to the Genius of the 
Eni|>eror (Siiet., Orlni: Gii). 

* Maniliiis. .4iiir<nioiniV«, ii. 423— t2S: — 

. . . R'Hat . . . aoKtrt taltlat , . . 
Cnih dieina deJit [Nnlura] magnit airtntSmt am 
Condidil rt mriat i-icn> tvb noniM i-tnu. 

* ItaiaJi, 57. 

* . , . h quibtu (wu virtute* coiueeratat et m deorum namtro eoUoeatoM mda (_Ad 
Qvint. L 1). 

* Siher lignrine in the British Museum, published in the GaMU arektol^ 1S79, pL 11. 
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acts, and that imperial intelligence, always the same, under different 
names, thanks to which a hundred million persons during two 
centuries never witnessed a popular insurrection nor saw tin- 
camp-fires of a foe.^ The happy inspiration which directed thi> 
policy was regarded as the divine element which must be wor- 
shipped. In the temples of the new cult adoration was addressed. 
therefore, less to the Emperor than to the Genius of the Roman 
people, venerated under the double form of the £temal City an*l 
the chief of the Empire, — not the worship of a man, but the 
religion of the divinized state.^ 

The Emperor resided in a given place ; but statues of him 
might be everywhere, and the statue, representing the Genius or 
Numen Aiigusti, was an object of worship.' " The statues of the 
gods," says Melito, bishop of Sardes, ** are less venerated than 
tliose of the Caesars." * Tertullian is often angry with the pagan 
Emperors, but for all that he places them very near Grod, — A Leo 
secundL solo Deo minorcs ; and in the middle of the fourth centun*. 
in tlie presence of triumphant Christianity, Aurelius Victor wrote : "' 
•^ Princes and the noblest of mortals, by the integrity of their 
lives, merit entrance into heaven and the glory of being venerated 
as equal to the gods." 

The words " equal to the gods " are too strong. The personage 
proclaimed dimis was by no means completely a god,* any mori* 

1 With the one exception of the bloody interlude of a civil war, lasting eighteen nMNitlks. 
which followed ujKin the death of Nero. 

^ We must distinguish between the provincial worship of Rome and of Angnstaav and tbe 
altcH^ether Roman worshi]) rendered to the divl. Each afrntheosized Emperor had his flamra 
as Jupiter, Mars, and (^uiriuus had lonp^ had, and were honored collectively, each under hif 
own name, by the college of soilaicA A ut/usfaUsy composed of the chief personages of the Empire 
In the provincial worship of Rome and Augustus, — that is to say, of the state, — the reignii^ 
Emjierur w^as honored, but without his personal name. It has been already shown (pL IM) ia 
what way tli(> worship of the Lares August! united the local religions with the official &iih. 
Not all the £m|>er()rs became dicL Of the twelve Caesars first in order, there were baft fiw 
who obtained the coustcratio from the Senate ; and according to the Acfae of the Arval 
Brothers, up to tlie time of Commodus in 1 93 there had been hut sixteen. (See E. 
Lt. Cultr tfrs diri.) 

* Ry the same ]>r(K*css of analysis the Greeks made a divinity of Rome itaeli^ 
the defeat of Mithridatcs temples were consecrated in Asia to the city of Rome (Tee, Anm. 
iv. oi)). Ik'fore the battle of Actium there was at Rome a temple conaecraled to the GeniM of 
the Roman |»eople (Dion, 1. K). 

* Spin li If. SoUsjH. ii. ]). xli. Melito was a contemporary of Maiena Atmlina. 

* Dr ( ^n.farilius^ Us. 

* lief erring to the a]»otheosis of Commodus, decreed by Septhnlot S e ye nii» Dfaa (faonr. T) 
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than are the divi or saints of Christianity. But " he was more 
than man, a sort of nicarnate and present divinity, to whom were 
due faithful worship aud unlimited devotion." ' The heaven of 
the heathen world was very near to earth ; all these ideas still 
further lessened tlie interval separating the doinain of men from 
that of the gods; and "the road to Jupiter," as Pindar aayn. 
was easily traversed by Emperors, many of whom seem to us to 
merit the severest judgment of history. Those who had been 
honored on earth were honored in the skies, unless the Senate 
had caused them to be dragged to the Gemoniae. •' . . . We 




IHTROSUCTIOH OF A SOUL INTO OLYMPUtf.* 



have given back his body to nature," said Tiberius at the 
funeral of his adoptive father ; " let us now worship his soul as 
divine." ' 

The worship that, according to these ideas, should be rendered 
at Rome to the dead Augustus, was paid in the provinces to 
Augustus yet alive, and no one was scandalized ; for what these 
nations accorded to the illustrious pacificator of the world was 
no more than what the Senate under the Republic had accorded 
to obscure proconsuls, authorizing these officials to permit the 
erecting to themselves of temples by the people of the provinces 
over which they ruled.* Cicero, who refused the honor for 

inuuUte* the Latin won) coiuecralio, wbith made m dicta, by ^fwuac ilUiou r^uic. The Pope 
in the Koinan Catholic Chun/h it also calkyl during his lifetime diem, or Hii Uolinesa. [The 
diKinction between the official vicar of Christ and the often faulty penon of the Pope haa abo 
it* analosy in what has been said above. — Eo.] 

' Id., liii. 16 : At^yiivoTot wc coi irXfidi' t( ^ itara (b^pMrmit &r ^mcX^A]. Of. Ti^etiai, ii. H. 

* Bas-relief on the cover of a sarcophagus in the Borghese Villa. 

* Dion, Ivi. 41. Varro considered it suitable that cities should apotheooze their founder* 
[m Greek citie* bad lot^ since done] (Saint Augustine, Dt CU: Dei, iii. *); Cicero esteemed 
tbi* cnHotD wise {De Contot., fragm.\ and thought that virtuooi men, bonis ttudOt tUque orffiu 
*yo tt o«, Im> quodant et/acili lap$u ad dton, ut at ad naturam lui sinufnn penolart. 

* Ciewo, Ad QmmL L l, 9; Ad Ait. v. 21. Concerning the temples erected in honor of 
I, Ma VoL II p. 106. In Cato's time, Smyrna consecrmtod a temple to the city of 

S (Tac,, Aaau It. S6). After the war witli Perseus, Rliodcs placed in her principal 
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himself, was desirous of erecting one to his daughter ; and a mere 
praetor had altars ' in Roiim 
itself, as had also througli- 
out the Roman territory tlie 
old kings of Latin legem]. 
Picus, Fauuua, and Latiniu. 
the native gods of the coun- 
try. We also apotheft*izv. 
but without having faith in 
what we do. For us it is a 
question of art ; but for the 
ancients it was a matter 
of creed, and even after the 
age of scepticism had b^nn. 
most persons had &ith in 
this. In the worship of the 
Caesars, thetefore, were 
blended dear and familiar 
habits of devotion to the 
gods who gave security. 
abundance, and joy, — the 
family Lar or protecting Ge- 
nius, and the Penates. These 
divinities, originally distinct, 
were now but one, the Au- 
gustal Providence, Htfiatrr^ 
itpovota \ * and two words sum 
up his benefits, — Pax Soma- 
All the Etnpcmrs. even the insane ones, were in the eyes of 




Kniictiiary Oie cdIoiwhI statue of llic Itfiman i)eople (Polyb., xxxi. 16). 

Aiigustii.''. iificr liii (knili. tlic )in>tc('t»r of Ballon (Pliilo, Legal, ad Cm'ni, p. 7H). AtbcM 

lirinnrpil his grandnon Cains Cacpar as a new (pid, and Rave ft pricrt to Dnua* {C. 1. G. 1*1. 

:jiil, ami 311). A (-unt('ni|>orary nf Aitgiistus, Lftbeo, had a tem[^ U Cmia. Cf. Eggcr. 

M:iH. uf Aiflrnl llislnrif, |i. 7X, anil in the C. 1. G. an inncriptton fitau Oltn, Ko. X.087; 

fnnii ]'.ipliii!i. Xn. 2fiiVi; from Ai>)]roilii'ias, No. ^,738; fram Niw, No. S,M1, Me. Sec ii 

Mini. '!•■ t'Aitnl. 'Icf Inter, i. M'.il ((IikhI. eil.). it diueruthm hjr tba AbW Hongkidt on At 

iliriiii- liiiii'irK Hri-ordcd in the timt! of tliu R«|iiibUc. 

. . . Ciil lii-nlim pniiiilia$taftia*poiuenit,cinAviHwimamifflkakM 
fl«-4>, for oth<?r oxnniples, C. I. G. Xos. SIl, 9^14, ale. 



I S'L-V„l.ir.i..«;(4. 
ca. A /™, iii. I«>. 
' I,.- H:i'. h 



(.f \,\- 



m\\\ ili(! Iiitiis-ittiwcr u))on tier forehead, and boUinx In h 
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the people tlie personification of tliis divinity, and for two centu- 
ries the provincial writers extolled him with enthusiastic gratitude. 
Vale, Roma, says a Poinpeian inscription ; '• Happiness to the 




eACKIKlClNO A BULL.' 

Emperor Augustus I " says another ; and a third adds : " Our princes 
being preserved, we are happy for eternity." ^ Making all due 
allowance for official flattery, there is still to be heard iu these 

of liMtnl Tftter. Kutuu in the ^lurcum of the Capitol. [Note the beautiful ilraping of this 
figure, which is common in Blatuos of Tuis. 1'he )(notte<) eodt belong to the mantle wrapping 
the fipir*.— Ep.] 

' Ita»-ri-lief in the I.ouvrr. This in the nio»t important monument remaining to us of the 
Peraian wor«hip of Mithra in the Roman Empire. Mithr* in hiocavcm {tprlarum) Murificei to 
JniHler Sab*ciui the bull whme blood will pve regeneration. Around the jiroairate boll are 
■ NOipioa, a terpent, and a dug. To the right and loft the Genius of the day, with lighted 
lor^ and of the night with ton^h extinguished. Overhead ii the earth with iiN produclioDs : 
higher null, AnroT* about to disappear, and the sun ascending from the boriion. t'pon the 
bull the inacription : "To Mithra, the invincible Sun-God." This ba».relief waa consecrated 
mt Room in a vault beneath the Capitol. 

• C. I. L. IT. 1,0;4, 1,;<3. 
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sentiments an echo of public opinion, which in times less pros- 
perous is wont to pronounce a different utterance. 

The Romans were too strict logicians not to develop from the 
new religion all the latent consequences useful to their policy. 
The Emperor being divus, to swear by his name, by his fortune, or 
by his Genius became an act which the law sanctioned and made 
binding. Any one who should violate an engagement thus made 
was beaten with rods : Tenure nejurato ; ^ and this oath was required 
of all municipal magistrates.^ The Emperor's statue had even a privi- 
lege which the Roman gods had not, — the right of asylum ; and 
the slave who succeeded in taking shelter beneath it could not be 
torn thence ; ^ and if a criminal were put to death in any place 
where this statue stood, it was customary to veil the sacred face.* 
Soon it became sacrilege to break this image, or even so much as 
to retain upon the hand while attending to one's person the imperial 
head engraved upon a ring. The town of Cyzicus, which had ren- 
dered so great services to Rome in the affair of Mithridates, lost 
its liberty in consequence of neglecting this worship of Augustus.^ 

The Emperor thus having his temples in all the provinces, hi.'* 
priests in every city, his offerings in the lararium of each man's 
house, the Roman world was encompassed with religious bonds that 
might well appear to be of a strong and durable character. The 
efforts made by Augustus to bring under control the thing most 
uncontrollable, — religious belief, — are a very masterpiece of skill. 
How easily, nevertheless, will the religious passion break the meshes 
of this net thrown over the human conscience! Men in pubhc 
life will be abh; to content themselves with this cold and for- 
mal devotion, which gives no answer to the wants of the souL 

1 Digest, xii. 2, 13, sec. 6. The Senate had already giyen legal force to the oetfi, ** bj tke 
fortune of Caesar" (Dion, xliv. (>). 

- On this point see p. H>7. Cf. C, I. L, ▼. 172, and C. /. (?. 1,98S. 

' LaI)eo, one of the lawyers of Augustus, speaks of the slaTe tpd ad tCaftum Coeiarii epe- 
jnyit (DIf/est, xxi. It. see. 12). This right had been recognized since the jmr 41 B.O. ia the 
Ihroony or clia]M>l of ( aesar. (See Vol. III. p. 601.) The Greeks had extended thii H^ of 
a-vluni so far as to render the administration of justice impossible ; the Boouuis, with their good 
^i'ns(> in matters of government, seem to have allowed this right only in the case of the Enpefar^s 
statue, and only to the slave taking refuge beneath it. Dion (xlviL 19) nja this mMftrntdfi 
o7rr/> oiUfvi oM Ta>v Biav, except in the ease of the asylam <tf Ronrnhiib whieh thi^ milf 
rendered inaccessible. 

* Dion, Ix. 12. 

^ Incuria caerimoniarum divi Augwti (Tac.. Ann, iv. 36). 
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Women, children, old men, persons of simple minds^ while paying 
to the Emperor the worship of gratitude, will seek hope and com- 
fort at other altars. From the East, that inexhaustible factory of 
religions, will come mystic or sensual ardors that neither policy 
nor persecution can control. Isis and Serapis, the Great Mother 
and the Phrygian Sabazius are already in Rome; Mithra will soon 
Ix? there, with his baptism of blood ; ^ and already in Judaea- He 
was growing up to manhood whose disciples were destined to bring 
to nought all this wisdom. It was to endure, however, for more 
than three centuries, — a very short life for a religion, but very 
long for a political institution. The oflicial religion of Augustus, 
made up of old and new elements adroitly combined, was, in fact, 
only a great administrative measure. 



IV. — The Provincial Assembly. 

The principal machinerv of tliis institution was the provincial 
assembly, which, besides its religious character, had moreover in a 
certain measure a political character. 

It has already been shown '^ that the ancients were not so 
ignorant as has been supix)sed of the representative system ; that is 
to say, of delegated sovereignty. 

Provincial assemblies were an ancient institution dear to all 
peoples of the Hellenic race ; from the Adriatic to the Taurus we 
find it everywhere established. We again discover it among the 
Italiot populations, and Caesar attests that it existed in Gaul, where 
every year he himself assembled states-general of the entire 
country (concilium totius Galliae), In Spain and Cilicia he did the 
same ; and l^efore undertaking his reforms in the organization of 
the provinces, Augustus summoned all the heads of the states to 
meet him at Xarbonne. In peaceful times these assemblies were 
festive occasions ; to the religious solenmity succeeded secular 
amusements, games, and shows embellished by all the arts. 
Rhetoricians and poets, artists and philosophers flocked thither, 
and even traders; and this has always been the case. But the 

1 Uiid«r CUodins (OTelU-Henzen, No. 5,844). * See Vol. 11. p. 250 et »eq. 
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chief men of a province, prlncipes ci&itatum, wuuM probably not 
remain many days lugetlier withool £»- 
cussing among themselves their affiun 
and wishes; and this, which it might be 
expected they would do, we know ai » 
matter of fact that they did. 

One of these pnivineial councila» Hoi 
at Lyons, has left traces of its hiatoij: 
and tliough they exist only in mutilated inst^iptions, they miffice 
to prove that this assembly deliberated upon mvasurca of geuenJ 
interest, since it voted, at one time thank& and statues to tlie 
Roman and Gallic magistrates, at another tbu indiclniL-nt uf lbs 
imperial legate before the Senate and the 
Emperor. For the support of the temple and 
its priests, for the erection of public build- 
ings, for tiie expenses of the deputations sent 
to Rome, it had a treasury filled by means 
of a special assessment, its receipts, expenses, 
and litigations being in charge of regularly 
appointed officers. This assembly constructed 
an amphitheatre, where each deputy had his 
assigned seat, and gave feasts and games' "^"^ ^ 

there, notably contests of eloquence and of 
poetry, whose singular regulations have been preserved to us bjr 
Suetonius. It appears that Augustus granted this provinciiil msh 
ate the same right that be bad allowed to the Senate at Rom^ — 
namely, that of coining bronze money ; at least, it ii; believed thii 
the pieces representing the altar of Rome and uf Augusttui, nir- 




ALTAK AT LYOX> OX A, 



» M DVRMIVS IIIVIR HONOBL The ob»er«, « dla.fcnu«l head ; Um 
AVGVSTVS CAESAR. AiiguntuB in a biga dnwn b^ elepLant*. lioldins a (aUn 
cuiD of the Dunnian ftuaily . Many tcmplei at Rome wera CODarcmtoil id Ilnnor, < 
Romans divinizml. 

' Comarmond, Detcript. du Antiq., tlc^ dt la ville de Lyon, pi. xxvL No. t> 
|i. IGO of thin vulumi;. 

■ In IHOU a fine moiaic, re[ircKnIins ibe ganeR of the ctiinii, 
undur tho rtii; ilu RvnifMirt, two hiinilred paces distant frMU the i>ilv of tha lenple of 
It U about flftcen feut wide and ninu and h half long, and is pi«Mrvi!il b ihv MiMcmM i 
It is to \n\ otiscrved that the competitors wear only the foar eolum adopi«<l br(ii*w 
of Uomitian, r«prcscDlin)r the four seasons, — green (spriag), red [•itnunvr). tiloo (i 
and whitv (winter). ]>onillian added to these four/arlibnei the /'arli'ii 
(tjuvt., Diim. 7). 
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mounted by tripods and having two columns at the comers bearing 
Victories, were struck by order of this assembly. The notion of 
a common country appears from the omission of the name of any 
particular state. The pontiffs at the national altar are called the 
priests of the three Gauls ; the place where the temple stood, 
although in the neighborhood of Lyons, was a territory by it- 
self : it was, like the District of Columbia in the United States, 
the common possession of the whole nation, while belonging to 
no one of the individual states. 

The people of the provinces, therefore, at the altar of a 
foreign master recovered their nationality ; 
also they found justice there, which is the 
excuse for their apparent servility. Rome 
recognized in her subjects as soon as she re- 
ceived them from her legions, the right of ^„„ ^..»„., ... i 

O ' O THE TIIKEE: OAl'LS.' 

addressing to her their complaints. Before 

the conquest of Greece and Macedon was fully completed, the Senate 
received appeals from these peoples,'^ and numerous laws de pecuniis 
rcpetundis regulated the procedures and penalties. One provision 
of these laws is remarkable : that the provincials might be able to 
hold their governors in check, the latter were required to deposit 
a copy of their accounts in two cities of their province. Under 
the Republic, while there were some very conspicuous condemna- 
tions, there were also many scandalous acquittals and merely nom- 
inal punishments ; and an accused person going into voluntary 
exile before sentence had been given, retained possession of his 
property. In the time of the Empire, when the deputies arrived 
in Rome, the patron of the province received them into his palace; 
he conducted them to the Senate, where counsel was assigned them 
selected from among the most eminent orators; and then began 
those memorable prosecutions of which Tacitus and the younger 
Pliny have told us. Both of these authors, who had been already 
consuls, were more than once appointed to serve on the committee 
of accusation. In the letters of Pliny we read of five governors 
l^rosecuted by the provincial deputation, of which number three 
were condemned; in what is left to us of the books of Tacitus, 

* Denmrios of Roman Gaul in the Cabinet de France. 

* As early at 173 b. c. (Livy, xliii. 1, and xliL 2). 
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appear twenty-two accusations and seventeen condemnations.^ Er^r 
long we shall hear Thrasea pronounce these significant \vonl> : 
" Our subjects formerly trembled before the republican proconsuls ; 
now it is the imperial proconsuls who tremble before our subjectfr. " 
And they had reason to tremble; for the penalty was not now, a> 
under the Republic, a voluntary exile to the delightful groves nf 
Tibur or Praeneste, with the preservation of a man's entire pmp- 
erty, but it was the loss of fortune, and banishment to one uf 
the Cyclades, or to the arid rock of Gyaros.* 

The imperial government relied so completely upon the effi- 
ciency of the censorship intrusted to the provincial assemblies that 
Claudius made it a nile never to appoint a man to a new office 
until after an interval of several months, in order to leave time 
for complaints to reach the Senate.* We have a list of gifts sent 
by an ex-legate to a deputy who, in a provincial assembly, had 
been able to defeat a resolution to accuse at Rome one of the 
legate's predecessors. The value of the gifts and the language 
of the letter accompanying them show the alarm which these 
accusations caused, and give ground for belief in the good conduct 
in office which they must have inspired.* 

The people of the provinces called for rewards for their 
governors as well as punishments. Resolutions passed by a 
provincial assembly in favor of the legate recommended him to 
the Emperor for further honors,^ and Augustus, attaching much 
importance to these manifestations, took care to insure their 
sincerity. He would not allow the matter to be brought up in 
the presence of the magistrate who was to be the object of these 

^ OtL(;r examples are given in Dion and in Amm. Marcellinni. 

3 The exile wa8 fK^nt to Home island at least fifty miles from tlM maialandy nnlni» hr 
8{)ecial favor, be were permitte<l to reside in Sardinia, or in Cos, Rhodai, or LeAos. Tbe 
richest were not allowed to retain out of their fortunes more thiui 125,000 deaarii (Dim, hi 
27), and were not permitted to dispose of this property by will (Digmlf szriL 1* 18, aad 
Dion, Ivii. 22). 

» Dion, Ix. 25. 

* These presents were a cloak from Canusium^ a LaodicMan dahnatir, a fold daip frt 
with precious stones, a pelt from Brittany, a sealskin, and twenty<-fiTe thouiand nolavoM^ er a 
year's salary of a le<ri()nary trihune. The date given is 238, but tha ereai took plaea abom the 
year 225. [Sealskin was considered an excellent protection against thandertwlta. Ai^aHaii 
who was much afraid of li(;htning, always wore one (Suet., OctaVm 29, tft)i Bn] 

* Tac., Atiu. XV. 20; Dion, Ivi. 25; Lampridius, Alex. Sever, 2S; Aoua. llarciLa ns. &• 
Pliny the younger, in his Panegyric, devotes an entire paragraph (70) to tha advaalafM cf 
this custom in the just administration of the Empire. 
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expressions of gratitude, reciuiring an interval of at least sixty 
days after the expiration of the governor's term of office, before 
a deliberation on the subject was in order. A rescript of the 
year 331 refers to this twofold right ' of coramendation or cen- 
sure, and the Digest shows that the Emperor replied directly to 
the assembly.^ 

The provincials made use of the formidable privilege of accusa- 
tion only in the last extremity ; but frequently they sent deputations 
to Rome bearing their requests (preces sociorum)^ and good Emperors 
regarded it as a duty of their office to listen to these prayers. 
Tacitus and Dion tell us of this in the case of Tiberius,* aud 
we may be sure it was so with Augustus and all who were 
emperors indeed. 

We have no details of the ceremony of January 1st, which 
took place every year in the presence of the governor, for the 
renewal of the soldiers' and provincials' oath of fidelity.* The 
former were doubtless represented by their chiefs, the latter by 
their deputies ; and it was still another occasion of meeting and 
of coming into mutual understanding. 

The function and usefulness of these assemblies has been long 
underrated;* it is easy, however, to trace them all through the 
duration of the Empire.® It has been forgotten that, with their 

' Dion, Ivi. 25, and the Theodosian Code^ i. 40, 3. 

* Divus Hadrianus r^ icouf^ GtaaaX^v . . . rescripsit {Digest, v. i. 87; xItIL 14, 1 ; 
zlix* 1, etc). 

' Tac^ Ann, iv. IS ; Dion, Ivii. 17. 

« PUny, EpUL x. 28, 44, 45, 60, 101 ; Dion, IviL 8. See ap, Wilmanns, Inscr. No. 2,889, 
the oath of the Aritienses (Alvega, near Abrantes). 

* It may be permitted to me to remark that I called attention to their importance nearly 
forty years fiince, in the first edition of this work. M. le Procureur-€rdneral Humbert wrote 
recently with much reason : ^ Liberty became the victim of the immensity of a state which no 
one knew how to transform into a representative government." But it will not do to exagger- 
ate the function of these assemblies, and make the sacerdos provinciae, as has been said, ** almost 
the governor's eciual.** The religious festival at which the pontiff presided had no more politi- 
cal importance than the French 15th of August under the Empire, or that of Saint Louis under 
the Restoration. A crowd gathers around these official ceremonies by reason of the display 
made on such occasions, and finds in it an opportunity for a holiday. The prefects always 
wrote to the Emperor, as Pliny did to Trajan, on the subject of the prayers addressed ** with 
pious zeal '* by all Bitliynia ^ for the welfare of the prince." But the importance of the 
provincial assembly did not lie in this direction. 

* . . . concilium q%tod apud eo$ est annuum (Amm. MarceL, xxviii. 6, and in many places 
in the Digest and the Theod, Code, e. g. xii. 5, 2, and 1, 7, 9, 12, IS, etc.) It is even spoken of 
in the middle of the fifth century (Sid. ApoIL, Epist. L 6, and Pan, Av.; Le Blanc, Inscr, 
Ckr^. dt la Omde^ No. 646 a). 
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right of accusing a guilty magistrate — no longer, as formerly, 
before those who were themselves his accomplices, but in the 
presence of a ruler interested in having justice prevail in the 
provinces, to the end that peace might prevail there — the provincial 
councils must have been a salutary check upon the imiierial 
administration, and that to them must be ascribed a part of that 
prosperity to which every history of the early Empire bears witnes?*. 
On one occasion, even, they perhaps saved the Roman dominion. 
— when in the time of Vitellius, at a moment when ever}'thing 
seemed to l^e breaking up, and Veleda was inciting Germany to 
revolt, the deputies of the Gallic states, assembled at Rheims to 
decide whether they should take part with Civilis, summoned the 
Treviri, "in the name of the three Gauls," to lay aside their 
arms.^ 

When to these rights of the provincial assemblies we add those 
of the cities, — the popular comitia, the election of magistrates, 
the jurisdiction of the duumvirs, the unrestricted management of 
municipal affairs, even the organization, in case of need, of a city 
militia," — we are forced to acknowledge that there existed in this 
despotic Empire, as it is called, many principles of liberty, and 
we understand the legitimacy of the imperial government in the 
(Tes of the subject nations. "We shall see in the course of thh^ 
History how and by what causes these municipal liberties gradually 
disappeared; but we can even now perceive how, in the design 
of Augustus, those provincial assemblies, useful in the admini^ 
tration of each province, were to remain sterile as regards the 
general policy of the P^mpire. 

The Romans, who cared not to interfere in the domestic 
affairs of their subjects, saw these assemblies without jealousy. 
and would without regret have allowed the Emperor to increase 
their importance. Julius Caesar would assuredly have done this, — 
h(* who so well understood that Rome must broaden her insti- 



^ It is needful, however, to .ivoid confusing; this assembly at W*^«ii«, under 
circumstanres, with the re<:!^ular assembly at Lyons^. The former WM of the nature of Caenr^ 
concilium (juUiany and was convoked at the instigation of the partisans of Rone. 

'^ Artiele 103 of the law Gnn'tira Julia, CL, in the Mein, de FAcad, de» imaer^ ike 
author's ^tudy on tl]e TrUmhi wtlltum n popuh. The question of manicipal liberties ii 
in <'hapter Ixxxiii.. entitle*! *• The City." 
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tutions as she had enlarged her empire, who had sent numerous 
colonies across the seas to Latinize the conquered, who had given 
to millions of foreigners the rights of citizens, who had invited 
many provincials into the Senate, and had decorated many of 
their cities with those monuments which Augustus reserved for 
Rome only. Caesar as sovereign would never have failed to 
utilize those assemblies from which as general he had been able 
to derive so much advantage. Augustus, satisfied with the services 
which they were able to render him in the government of the 
Empire, did not at all desire to make of them a political instru- 
ment. Intelligently developed, this institution would have furnished 
him the support which he nowhere found in a comnmnity shat- 
tered by so many wars and so many proscriptions, wherein nothing 
strong was now left, unless it were the fear of new proscriptions 
and new wars. In all the Empire he saw but Rome, and in 
Rome only the Senate, which he would have gladly reduced to 
the number of three hundred members,* for the purpose of concen- 
trating the government of the world in the hands of the Roman 
aristocracy, now docile to his authority. As for the deputies of the 
provinces, all that he asked from them was merely to come and 
bum incense upon his altar.^ 



V. — Organization of the Provinces. 

Out of the eighteen years which followed the battle of Actium, 
Augustus spent at least eleven in the provinces; and these eleven 
years he employed in bringing order out of the chaos which had 
been produced by a half-century of revolutions.^ 



> Dkm, liT. 14. 

' The soccessors of AngustuB long manifested the same distrust of the members of the 
pfforincial aristocracy. Those aspiring to public office were obliged to employ a third of their 
fortmie in baying real estate in Italy (Pliny, Episf. vi. 19); and when they obtained a seat in 
the Senate they were obliged to come to reside in Rome, - - a 8tipulation in itself not unreason- 
able; but if they desired to revisit their Penates and their fellow-citizens for ever so brief 
a stay, a permission from the Emperor was required. 

* From September 81 B.C. to August 29 B.C. he was in the East; from the close of 
27 to the close of 24 he was in Gaul and Spain. The winter of the year 22 was tpent in 
Sicfly ; the 3rear 21 in Greece and at Samos ; the year 20 in Asia, Bithynia, and Syria ; the 

VOL. IV. 13 
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Gaul and Spain occupied him first. He went thither at the 
close of the year 27 b. c, after having caused all the armies and 
half of the provinces to be legally conferred upon liimself at Rome, 
where he left Agrippa consul. 

He went, men said, to carry out Caesar s designs against the 
Britons, and poetry already sang his victories at the utmost limits 
of the world.^ But Augustus judged that in this expedition he 
should gain little and risk much ; he therefore left the Britoa^ 
free. Strabo considers the decision wise. "It is estimated." he 
says, "■ that the duties paid by these islanders upon our commod- 
ities exceed the amount of an annual tribute."* This policy was 
successful ; the British chiefs sent to the Emperor respectful em- 
bassies, and offerings to be consecrated in the Capitol. The time 
that he would have wasted in this useless conquest Augustus 
occupied in organizing what had already been conquered. 

Notwithstanding Agrippa's victories in the year 37, Gaul had 
remained discontented, at least in the remoter parts of the countn*. 
— in Aquitania, protected by the Pyrenees as by a fortress, and in 
Belgium, where the neighborhood of the Germans kept alive an 
agitation. As soon as he was rid of Antony, Octavius had sent 
into Gaul throe armies, which put an end to these last struggles 
of dying liberty (29 b. c). The first conquest, that of the soil, 
was completed. There remained to be made a second and more 
difficult one, — that of minds and of customs ; for the social organiza- 
tion which had so gallantly borne the struggle was still unimpaired, 
and the Druids continued to attract the crowd to their judicial tri- 
bunals, to their schools, and to their sanguinary sacrifices. But if 
Augustus was not the man of force, he was the man of skill; he 
had not ccmquered tho Gauls, but he was able to transform them. 
He did tliroi^ things, in which appear that patient addresB, that 
art of paijifying and extinguishing which made up his genius, — 
he estal)Iish(Hl administrative divisions so conceived as to break up 

yoar 1!) at Sainos an«l Athens, irtiirnin;; to Rome the 12th October. In the middle of the 
voar Hi wii find liim in (iaiil. and he did not return to Kome until the middle of the jemr IS. 
Many times durin<; the years 10 and 8 he rcviMted Gaul. The reorgmi— tioB of the 
provinces is the ])hrase forever on the lips of Dion and Zonaras in aceooBtiBg lor all 
joiirneyin<xt}. 

* Hor., Carm. I. xxv. ; IV. i. 14:>. 

« StralK). iv. 200. 
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the old federations or elientships ; he distributed privileges unequally 
through these provinces for the sake of creating different interests 
among the Gauls, as the Senate had previously done in Italy after 
the war of independence ; lastly, he undertook the task of eon- 
verting these followers of the Druids to the Roman polytheism. 
How far he succeeded in this attempt we have just seen. 

Narbonensis, long smce submissive, preserved its former limits, 
but received numerous colonists in manv of its cities ; and the 
frontier of Aquitania was carried forward to the Loire, for the 
purpose of massing a considerable body of the Gallic peoples in 
the "West to serve as a counterpoise to the compact mass of the 
Aquitanian tribes. In the East, all the left bank of the Rhine, from 
the headwaters of the river down to its mouth, was placed under 
the same military commandant ; later, Augustus made of this two 
provinces. Celtica, reduced by one half, was called from that time 
Lugdunensis.^ 

In the three provinces of Gallia Comata " he made," says one 
of his historians, "a census of the people, and ordered their way 
of living and their political condition." ^ In the case of some 
tribes, he changed the boundaries of their territory* and the name 
or site of their capital city, in order to efface the habits and 
memories of their time of independence. Whole hordes had been 
exterminated, and he gave their lands to neighboring states ; those 
weakened bv wars were united to others: those who had been 
in a condition of clientship were made independent ; and what 
remained of the three hundred nations mentioned by JosephiLs, 
Appian and Plut^irch were divided into sixty municipal districts. 
This was about the number of nations which had been conspicuous 
in the history of ancient Gaul, so that Augustus, according to his 



^ It may be inferred from a passage in Tacitus (Ann, iii. 41) that (^ermania Superior and 
Germania Inferior were already formed in the fourth or fifth year of Tiberius ; and in speak- 
ing of a priesthood ad aram Uhiorum, in the year 9 a. v., the same writer {Ann. i 39, 57) 
aotborizes us to believe that this organization dates from the reign of Augustus. 

* Dion, liii. 22 ; . . . rov fiiov rriv re iroKirtlav. 

* He made these chancres even in the case of old Roman cities . . . urhes . . . numero 
rtriiim ampliarit quasdam et Jinihus (Hyginus, Gromat, de Limit, const., pp. 117 and 119). 
With much more reason must he have pursued this course in Gaul. * These changes were a 
principle of the Roman administration : it had also been applied in Asia . . . 'P»/Aaio« c^' &y 
if8i| mi rhs dioXf jcrovf mi rk ovofuna oiro/Sc/SXi^icacriy oi irXcurroi ytyovoros irtpov rw^ ntpurftov 
rift x^^Mv (Stnbov xiL 4, 6). 
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custom, had the appearance of changing nothing, while in reaUty 
he had changed everything.^ In regard to the administration of 
justice, the three provinces were, like the others, divided into 
jurisdictions {co7iventus juridici). 

Augustus did not pour new colonies into Long-haired {Comata) 
Gaul, for the reason that he did not wish to depopulate Italy in 
order to Latinize Gaul. He preferred to concentrate Roman life in 
Narbonensis as in a focus, whence it might radiate into Celtica. 
But what he could not do by means of colonists he did personally 
by contracting engagtunents with a multitude of the cities, which 
took his name, and wliose inhabitants became his clients. 

He loft to the Aedui, Lingones, and Remi the title of allies 
of the Roman people, and granted the same honor also to the 
Carnutes, in order to have on the south, north, and east, three 
powerful tribes interested in the maintenance of the new social 
order. To ten others he gave permission to preserve their laws 
{civitates liber ae)y and the jurisdiction of their own magistrates. To 
the Ausci, the most powerful nation of Aquitania, to the Conveni 
(S. Bertrand de Comminges), who held the central passes of the 
Pyrenees, and to many tribes in Narbonensis, he gave that Latin 
franchise which was a preliminary to Roman citizenship. This last 
was considered an enviable privilege, since it conferred equality 
with the conquerors ; but of this Augustus was sparing, conferring 
the honor only upon individuals, to whom it brought distinguished 
consideration and municipal offices. 

Thus Augustus made, to nations and to individuals, different 
conditions. He pointed out to the self-interest of the provincials 
the manner in which imperial favor might be gained, and by exer- 
cising an unequal pressure upon Gaul, he prevented the formation 
of a common bond of hate against the foreign rulers. 

He augmented the tribute, but divided it more equitably ; and, 
for the purpose of maintaining order, declared the sixty Grallic 
peoples constituted as states {civitates) responsible for any tumults 
that might occur in their cities or cantons (pagiy 

He gave them as capital a strictly Roman city, Lyons, which 
Mimatius Plancus had recently founded, on the hill of Fourvi^res, 

' In respect to tbesu sixty Gallic cities, see Desjardins, La GauU ramamej toL iL ppu 
857-601. 
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for the exiles from Vienna.' Lying near the marshy confluence 
of the Saune and the Rhone, almost at the point where four 
provinces met, and adjacent 
to tlie Alps, Lyons was ad- 
mirably situated to become the 
most important of the trans- 
alpine cities. Having no past, 
nu record, no patriotic ties with 
the Gallic peoples, it was fitted 
to receive the Roman spirit 
and to spread it abroad through 
Gaul. Augustus strengthened 
the colony of Plancus, and 
made it the centre of Roman 
administration in Gallia Co- 
mata.' He e.'itablished tliere a 
mint for the imperial coinage 
of gold and silver, and a co- 
hort was always in garrison 
there for the protection of the 
numerous agents Jn the impe- 
rial service.' It was, in fact, 
a second capital to the Em- 
pire. Agrippa hastened to lay out from its gates four great roads, 

> A Gallic villa^, Condstc, occupied tho point of land at the junction of the Sttdne and 
the Rhone, tt waa not abtorbcd by Lugdunum until the fourth century. This territory wan 
stMtract«d from the country of the SegusiaTi hy Dnuus when he built there the t«mple of 
Bone and Au^stus. (Cf. Dencr. da pays dei Se'gutiaiti, by A. Bernard, 1H5S.) Plancus 
founded another colony, Kaurai'a (Augsl, near Baile). 

* Strabo roys (iv. 6, II): " It Btands lilie a citadel in the centre of the country." Lyons 
ha*, unfortunately, no Konan ruin* wliatever, mto a few fragmenta of wall, some columni and 
isolated arches of tho aijueduct which brought it water from Mont PilaL It is supposed that 
the church at Fourriires occupies the site of the Forum, and the hospital of Antiquaille that 
of the imperial palace. M. d'Arbois de Juhainville traoslstes f.ugdunum, ibis fort of Lugu. 
Thif I.ugn was the god of traders, and was identified by Julius Caesar with Mercury: but the 
word lug also means raven, and this etjrmology is the one adopted at Lyons. (See Vol. III. 
p. ST8, n. I.) 

■ An inscription says, " for the guard of the mint," — cohort ad montlam {Rev. ipigr. rfti 
ttadi de la France, N'o. 6, p. 95). This mint, which has lasted to our times, put an end to the 
mimieipMl coinage which Gaul had preserved since the time of Julius Caesar. 

* Statuette found at Lyons in 1616, representing the tutelary divinity of the dty, sym- 
boUied by a double cornucopia; or perhaps the personification of the city itaelf (Comar- 
nood, Defer, du AnL, etc., pL 9. No. 101). 
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— over the mountains of Auvergne, by Limoges and Saintes to the 
ocean; by Autun, Sens, and Beauvais to the English Channel; 
by Chalons, Langres, Metz, and Coblenz, to the banks of the 
Rhine ; and lastly, through the valley of the Rhone, towards 
Marseilles and the Pyrenees. 

But above all it was important to control the routes between 
Gaul and Italy. A highway already followed the sea-shore from 
Genoa to Marseilles, and the Ligurian mountaineers dwelling above 
this road were watched by a Roman officer of the equestrian 
order, who was sent out to them annually. In the Cottian Alps 
reigned a petty prince, who, seeing himself threatened, solicited 
the friendship of Rome and caused bis people to open the great 
road of Mont Cenis. The Emperor had no disposition to despoil 
so docile a prince; Cottius preserved his sterile kingdom and 
his little capital, Segusio (Susa), where he built an arcb of triumph 
in honor of Augustus. A new colony was, however, prudently 
establislied on the slopes of his mountains, Augusta Vagiemumim 
(Saluces) ; Augusta Taurinorum (Turin) was already in existence, 
and was reinforced. Higha 
up dwelt in the valley ol 
Aosta the warlike tribe of the 
Salassi. They had alreid; 
been deprived of th«r gold 
mines, situated in the lower 
country, and the colmy d 
Eporedia had beea estalh 
lisbed to Keep them in diedt. 
But, taking advantage of their position on the higher ground, 
they turned the current of streams, or sold water to those who 
worked the mines. Once even they pillaged the Emperor's treasore, 
and under pretext of repairing roads and bridges, rolled down 
great stones upon the troops passing below. TerentJua Vam 
attacked them in 25 B. c, and forty-four thousand Salaaa, the 
entire nation, were sold at auction, the condition being imposed 

' IMP. CAESAR. DTVI F. DIVI IVLI. Hc«d« of JulJai Ciewr art Ai^lii. brti w 
bock, separated by a palm. On the reverse, COPIA wad the prow of • tmmI; abof% A* 
globe and a mllextooe. Cf. De Sankj, Si/i. aum. dtlar^ rem. A f^ i§ J, CUmr. Mmmmm 

poMtkamei de Citar, pL ix. fig. A. 




UPON A COPPER AS, COINKD AT LVOKS.' 
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upon the purchasers that they should carry their slaves away into 
distant countries and enfranchise none of them for twenty years. 
Three thousand praetorians were established at Augusta Praetoria 
(Aosta), and two roads immediately laid out thence to Lyons, 
across the Great and the Little St. Bernard. The Roman capital of 
Gallia Comata was henceforward not more than two or three days' 
march from Italy, whither its numerous merchants carried the 
commodities of Gaul ; and the fortunate city was able to assume 
the surname of Copia (Abundance), marking its prosperity. An 
aqueduct, eighty-four kilometers in length, brought to it from 
Mont Pilat the pure waters of the Gier and the Janon. 

In 14 B. c. the Ligurians made their submission. Augustus 
laid out a road along their sea-coast ; and at a point where it crosses 
a spur of the Maritime Alps, behind Monaco, he erected a monument, 
whose huge ruins yet exist, to announce far over the sea that the 
sailor could without fear approach this once dangerous but now 
peaceful coast. 

We have noticed the skilful measures taken by Augustus to 
effect the moral conquest of Gaul ; they were successful. Habits 
changed, and memories were effaced; not everywhere, certainly, 
nor in the hearts of all, but sufficiently for the old race, after a 
few generations, to present a new physiognomy. A contempo- 
rary, Strabo, testifies to the efforts of the Gauls to advance in the 
direction indicated by Augustus. " Everywhere," he says, " they 
are breaking up the ground and cultivating it."^ And while the 
poor thus labored in the fields, the young nobles went away to the 
Roman camps, where, serving as auxiliaries, they soon lost by 
contact with the legionaries whatever Gallicism had been left to 
them ; or else they gathered in the schools, and intellectual 
rivalries took the place of those warlike contests now impossible. 
The Gallic cities, taking the lead even of Rome herself, were the 
first in Europe to establish public lectures by salaried professors. 
The cities of Narbonensis set the example ; the others followed, 
and Gaul was seen sending into Italy masters of Latin eloquence. 

To protect her against foreign invasion, and at the same 
time to deprive her of all hope of help from abroad, eight legions 

1 Strabo, ir. 1, 6. 
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and a flotilla guarded the Rhine. In a few years grew up on the 
bank of this river more than fifty strongholds, which afterwards 
became cities. Vigorous expeditions across the river drove the 
Germans back into the depths of their forests, or compelled whole 
tribes to come over to the left bank. Tiberius established forty 
thousand Gugemi at one time on the Lower Rhine in what is now 
Guelderland. His brother Drusus joined the Yssel by a canal to 
the Rhine, and imposed upon the Frisii an annual tribute of ox- 
hides. In the south the fleet of Fr^jus guarded the frontier of the 
sea, and protected against the pirates the commerce of Marseilles 
and Narbonne. 



HARBORS sr FBtjUS. 




HARBORS OV FR^UB. 



Augustus made a second journey into Gaul, nine years after 
the first. He had appointed a Gaul, named Licinius, to levy the 
taxes there. This Licinius, who had formerly been a slave, saw 
in his position nothing but an opportunity to make his fortune, 
and made it with the arrogance of a man who felt himself 
supported by eight legions. He required the tax to be paid in 
twelfths, one instalment a month, — a not unreasonable method, 
and one often employed in our own times. But he had the 
audacity to make the year consist of fourteen months, of which 
two were for himself, and the other twelve for the Emperor. 
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On the arrival of Augustus the Gauls besought him to do justice 
in the case. The procurator, a man of intelligence, perceived his 
danger; inviting Augustus to his house, he exhibited to him the 
treasures he had extorted from his countrvmen, and said to him : 
" All this have I amassed for you and for the Romans ; the Gauls 
would have employed it against Rome. Take it, it *is yours." 
Augustus accepted the offering ; and the Gauls, seeing their enemy 
despoiled, were able still to believe the Emperor just. It was, how- 
ever, but half justice ; and Augustus narrowly escaped paying 
with his life for this complicity in crime. A Gaul of illustrious 
birth swore to take his life, and followed him among the Alps, 
intending to approach him at some dangerous portion of the road 
and push him down a precipice ; but the Emperor's tranquil coun- 
tenance so impressed the Gaul that he confessed himself unable 
to carry out his design. 

From Gaul, Augustus went over into Spain, where similar 
labors awaited him (26 b. c). The Asturians and Cantabrians, 
intrenched among their mountains, defied the Roman power. 
Though attacked both by sea and land, they were not subjugated 
till the following year by the lieutenant Antistius; but this was 
only a temporary submission, for three years later it was necessary 
to fight with them again. Agrippa was the Roman general who 
finally, in the year 19 b. c, was able to overcome their resistance, 
being more successful by his moderation than his predecessors had 
been by their severities. He compelled the Spanish tribes to quit 
their mountains, where the very air inspires freedom, and estab- 
lished them in the plains under the control of imperial officers. 
A tradition of this obstinate resistance comes down to us in a 
Basque chant, probably very ancient, though not of the date of 
this war : " From Rome strangers oppress us, but Biscay raises 
her song of victory. Octavius, conqueror of the \vorld, Lecobidi, 
the Biscayan ; by sea and by the land he lays siege to us ; his 
are the arid plains, ours are the woods and Ciives among the hills. 
But, chest of food, scantily art thou filled I Their cuirasses 
are strong, but active are the undefended limbs. Five years, day 
and night without ceasing, the siege endured. Of ours when they 
slew one, fifteen they lost ; they losing many, we few. In the 
end, we made alliance. Upon the Tiber the city is seated afar; 
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but the strength of the great oaks is worn away by the perpetual 
climbing of the woodpecker." ^ 

The Pyrenees, like the Western Alps, were conquered, and 
in Spain as well as in Gaul every spark of resistance was 
stamped out. A new division on this side of the mountains also 
changed the habits of the people. The Citerior province, now called 
Tarraconensis, was made more important, and the Ulterior was 
divided into Lusitania and Baetica. The latter had long been in 
Spain what Narbonensis was in Gaul ; it was only necessary, 
therefore, to help the movement which was already Romanizing 
the province. New colonies, as Hispalis (Seville) and Astigi 
(Ecija), aided this tendency; and a few years later Strabo was 
able to say J ^'The natives of Baetica have adopted the manners 
and customs of the Romans to such a point that they have 
forgotten their own language. Many had before this received 
the jus Lata, and Augustus multiplied concessions of this kind, 
so that now it is almost universal. They have moreover many 
colonies established among them, so that they may be said to 
be now almost completely Romans, and are hence called togati. 
The Celtiberians, who were once so fierce, belong to the same 
class." Thus the Roman influence gained Central Spain, and acted 
thence in three directions at once, — by way of Baetica south- 
ward, by the plains of Valentia eastward, and northward through 
the valley of the Ebro, that wide gate opening upon the Mediter- 
ranean and Italy. The Ebro, whose headwaters had been captive 
since the subjection of Biscay, passed through three recent colo- 
nies, — Celsa, Caesar- Augusta, and Dertosa (Xelsa, Saragossa, and 
Tortosa). A chain of military posts surrounded all the western 
region : Legio Septima and Asturica (Leon and Astorga) kept watch 
over the Asturias; the Callaici were guarded by Braccara Augusta 
(Braga) ; the Lusitanians by Ebora (Evora), Osilippo (Lisbon), Pax 
Augusta (Beja or Badajoz), and Augusta Emerita (Merida), their 
capital, which became one of the finest cities of the Empire, as its 
ruins testify. The four colonies last named did not appear suffi- 
cient until a part of the Lusitanians had been transplanted across 
the Tagus into a region nearer Baetica and the Roman civilization_i 

^ Fauriel, Hist, de la Gatde mer, ii. 354, and Append. No. S. On the late date of thi:^ 
song, cf. Revue critique for 1861, art. 199. 
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Those who were allowed to reinam on the nortli side of the river 
were compelled to build cities there. " Now," Strabo says, " fifty 
tribes, formerly always at war, live there in peace, mingled whh 
Italian oolonists." '• Brigandage even has disappeared," says 
Velleiua Paterculus, ■' and to Augustus belongs the credit." ^ 

.Spain has ever been ready to admire strength and grandeur, 
even acquired at her own expense. Caesar, against whom she had 
twice fought, was popular through tlie country. Augustus could 
therefore, without wounding the national pride, multiply teatimo- 
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MKRinA, RUINS OF TUB AQUEDIXT ANI> BRIDGE OF AIIIARRGAS.* 

Dials of respect towards his adoptive father. The cities themselves 
solicited the honor of changing their names for tliat of the founder 
of the Empire. One became the Julian Valor, others his Fame, 
his Glory and Firmness, his Success and his Generosity.' Gade.^. 
like Merida and a host of others, took the name of Augusta in 

' Veil. I'Rt«rc., ii. 91. This organuation of Gaul and S|iain tra» not comiiletcd until ibe 
•ecood jounuy that Augustus made into Gaul, during tbe years 15. H. and 13 (Dion, liv. 2.t 
and 19). Strabo attribute* to I'iberius tbe military organisation of tbe Tairaconeniia and of 
LnaltaDia. 

* Fran DeUborde'* Voyagt en Btpagnr, pi. \bi. The Koman bridge of Albaregas, 400 
feet kii% Mtd M f«et wide, baa Kill tbe old Roman paveinent. 

■ Ftrfw Jidia (Itncci), Clarita* Juiia (Iiubi), Feliciiai Julia (Licboa), LSieralUaM Jvlia 
(Etot.), etc. 
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honor of him who was the i)acificator of land and sea.^ Meanwhile 
bridges thrown over rivers, roads laid out across mountain?, and. 
better still, the effect of so many colonies, the relish for comfurt 
developed among these barbarians, and the supervision exercised 
over tlie peninsula by the large bodies of troops who were kept 
in tlie noitli and west, guaranteed everywhere a securitj' by wliiili 
civilization profited. Solicited for more than two centuries by this 
triumphant power, the peoples of Spain long repulsed her with 
savage energy ; but when at last they laid down their swords, 
they abandoned themselves eagerly to her influence. The togd 
became the garb of the Celtiberians, and in those peaceful laborers 
of the valley of the Tagus, Viriathus could never have recognized 
the fierce warriors who inflicted upon the Senate tlie shame of a 
treaty on equal terms. " Among the Cantabrians even all war has 
ceased," says Strabo. *''and the most savage of them, no longer 
pillaging their neighbor.^, bear anns for the defence of the Empire." 
The duration of one man's life was enough to effect this revolution, 
and gratefid Spain built altiirs to this man, and until the Middle 
Ages reckoned time by the era of Augustus. 

From Spain Augustus regulated the afiEairs of western Africa. 
He had already founded many colonies in this region, and com- 
menced its organization as a province at the 
time when lie sent colonists to Carth^e for the 
purpose of placing the Moors and Numidians 
between two foci, as it were, of Roman life. 
Finding the Moors still too barbaTous for the 
regularity of tlie imperial administration, he gave 
them a native government. The son oi the 
late Nuraidian king Juba, who had been brought 
uj) at Rome with a respect for Roman power 

~ " " and culture, received a kingdom C(nisi8ting of 

pirt of the territory of the Gaetulians and that <d the Moon 
lying west of the Ampsagas (2o B. c.).' But from Spain the 

> Iliny. ffisi. Xni. iv. »>>. Gailes hod a very extenrive conmwrce upas tba iiiw aai 
u|x»n the Mc<litciT.in?an, anil, by the testimony of Stnbo, like FitaTiui, ibe had fin kndNi 
kni)!lita; that in to say. five hiinclrc<l citizena wbo poHened mtleaU 400,000 nMneas. 

> DtAdcmeil head of Juba II., from a gem (eorneliAn, 13 bj 11 mlllhwtui) CalJMl it 
Francf, No. 2,063. 

* Dion, liii. 26. The great harbor of Saldae, between Caeurea and Capa ^Mai^ maAmk 
the frontier of Itoman Afrii^a on tlic niile of tbo new kingdom (Stnbo, xtU. %, \% aak U). 
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I kept guard over Mauretania, wliich was dependent for a 
portion of its supplies upon Baetica, as Morocco at the present 
time is for manufactured articles upon Gibraltar.' Near Tangier, 
on the African coast, was the city of Zilw ; Augustus transported 
the inhabitants to the other side of tlie straits, to Algesiraf. 
which he colonized under the name of C'ohnia JuUn transducta. 
The new king, it must be confessed, found his subjects trouble- 
some. The Gaetulians, indignant at being no longer under the gov- 
ernment of Rome, rose in insurrection (5 a. d.) for this reason, — 
which would appear singular, ,-f<^"~'"~^\ 

had we not the spectacle at J^^^siu^^^^S, y^^^ittTTX 

this same epoch of other na- u ^ ^^^L Si J^/^S^ ^i 
tions seeking incorporation \^ Ir j" *l (^ W!j al 
with the Empire. Tlie le- ^vC^JT V ^ "(M 'd 
gions were obliged to march ^;J2'' ■ "^^n ^^JWfff^^ 

aeainst these too zealous 

^ AlOVSTLd, VIXIIILATOK OF THE LIBERTY Of THE 

friends of the Roman gov- romas peopli!.* 

emment, and a general returned from that war with the honors of 

a triumph and the surname Gaetulicus.' 

This same year in which he constructed a kingdom in Africa 
he destroyed one in Asia. Amyntas, king of the Galatians, had 
died. He left children ; but the country, being surrounded on 
all sides by territory now belonging to Rome, had ceased to be 
nseful for police duty, and Augustus therefore reduced Galatia 
to a province (25). 

The Asturi and the Salassi being conquered, the Empire found 
itself in every direction at peace. The temple of Janus was 
again closed (25 b. c.) ; and Indian and Scythian chiefs, whose 
countries were now visited yearly by Roman traders,* came to pay 
homage to the chief of this vast Empire of peace. 

' Al Melkria. Miy» Strabo (iii. 1, 8), they i>rc|)ared lalted |>rovitiion9 which were ihipped 
fran BeloD for Tingis and Mfturetania- 

» I.MP. CAESAR DIVI F. COS. VI. l.IBERTATIS P. R. VINDEX. Coin rtniek in 
the uith connilihip of Augustus, 2H b. C. Thu tocund, ia which he beari the uae title, is 
dated from hU eighth cooiulxhiii, 26 n. c. 

' IKon, It. 3ft. Juba caused a tomb to be conMmcted for himself on the model of the 
Hadraa'en (Vol. 111. p. 49S and n. 2) ; it «tiU exiitA, and is known aa " The Chriitian'i.'* It 
i* a low cj-linder, aurmounted bj a truncated cone, on which are forty-two ttepa. Its diameter 
at the baae i* 64 netnta, its height 33 metres ; it h probable that oripnally it was 10 metres 

* lliat nane jrear the Germans bad put to death Roman traders who visited tbem> The 
Utt«-weiitoiitiDaUdirectioni(I>ion, liii. 28; Suet., Oc/ar. 22 ; Oros, vi. 21). 
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Gaul, Africa, and Spain beii^ thus oi^anized, Augustus 
returned to Rome to assume the tribunitian authority for life. 
To this was added, in commemoration of his last victories, the 
right of wearing during the remainder of his life, on the fir^t 
day of the year, the triumphal wreath and t(^; and a sena- 
tus-consultum decreed tlie 
erection of an arch of 
/* i^ttiu^ /fi^^^^C-crv^'A triumph at Augusta Prae- 

toria (Aosta). 

After a residence of 
nearly two years in the 
capital, he began at Sicily tu 
visit the eastern provinces. 
" He there ordered all things," says his biographer. The island 
greatly needed the master's presence. The wars of Sextus had 
added new desolation to that which the earlier wars had caused, 
and in that fruitful land poverty prevailed. Augustus le-estab- 
lislied Catana and Centuripae, and sent a colony to Syracuse, 
which had been reduced from five districts to but a single one. 
Achradina." 

From Sicily Augustus crossed over into Greece. Cythera had 
fallen into the possession of a certain Euij'cles, who from his 
insular rock had made himself, as it were, the tyrant of Laconi.i. 
AugustiiH exiled him, and gave his island to the Lacedaemonians. 
To pay tlunn a compliment, he took a seat at liieir public table. 
— unfortunately, the only one of their ancient customs which they 
liad retained. But he deprived the Athenians of Aegina and 
Krutriu. and forbade them to sell their citizenship. Some were 
]>nnislicfl for tlicir flatteries of Antony, othera recompensed for the 
asylum tliey had afforded Livia when a fugitive, with her first 
luisband. from proscriptions and the triumvirs. Moreover, be 
detached from the jurisdiction of Sparta twenty-two villages whose 
iultal}itants (the Eleutberotaconians) had been the first in the 

' I'pon the face the nnmc of the people and a Victorj holding ant tlu illiihiw. whifh 
lini'i'hus ix naiil to have invented : on ihe revunic, a MtjT upon i bull widk hiaDU fa fif , npi^ 
M.'iiliiis; llacchus Ilebo (Eckhel, Ltix-lr. num. i. 303, kod AIuUer-WieMler, voLfi.pL xutt. 
Xo. 38i»). 

'* Strain), vi. 270. Antony had ei^'Cn ettizenship to the Slciluu; A u g mtM doabtlaw 
witli<lrew this right, fcir wu know that in I'liny's time hx onlf out at tWr rillj lllglil eUw 
puiiACiised it. 
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former wars to surrender themselves to the Romans.^ Corinth 
received from him new colonists, for he was desirous to restore 
the importance of a city which was a mart for the two seas. 
Later he established veterans at Patrae and at Buthrotura, on the 
coast of Epirus opposite Corcyra, for the purpose of restraining 
the islanders from piracy. 

Augustus, who was wont to speak frequently at Rome of the 
manners of ancient days, endeavored to revive some of them in 
Gi*eece ; he re-established the Amphictyonic council in Greece with 
a sincerity equal to that which had actuated him in regard to 
republiciin institutions. Fifteen states or cities, representing thirty 
votes, were to send deputies to the new a.ssembly. But the city 
of Nicopolis, lately founded by himself, had six votes, — as many 
as Thessiily or as Macedon. Boeotia, Phocis, Delphi, had but 
two apiece ; Doris, Athens, Euboea, Opuntian Locris, and Ozolian 
Locris, one apiece ; and four of the most eminent cities of ancient 
Hellas, Argos, Sicvon, Corinth, and Megara, were obliged to unite 
to send one deputy. Furthermore, the representatives of Nicopolis, 
Delphi, and Athens sat at every session ; but the others only in 
their turn.^ Although this institution was yet in existence in the 
time of Pausanias, it cannot be wondered at that Strabo regards 
the Amphictyonic council as a thing of tlie past. 

A few months had suHic-ed for the (mlering of Hellenic affairs; 
but Asia required more time. From Samos, wluTe he passed the 
winter studying the problems connected with the government of 
the Oriental provinces, Augustus went to Ephesus; and here he 
limited the right of asylum in the temple of Diana, which, having 
been made to extend over almost the whole city, had made the 
place a lair of bandits.^ Thence he went to Ilium, whose privileges, 
as the native country of the Roman people, he confirmed. He 
next traversed the entire ])eninsula, visiting the Senate's provinces 
as well as his own, and regulating all things with the hand of 
a sovei-eign, and at the same time with delicate consideration for 
these vain and frivolous people, whom some slight favor could 
solace for past wrongs. At Ephesus he restored an Apollo that 

• 

^ Pausanias (iii. 21) names eighteen of them. 

* Wcscher, 3/ontim. hUing, de Delphes, p. 164. 

* Strabo, x. 4, 23. 
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Antony had taken thence, and at Samos two of the three statues 
by Myron, the Athene and the Hercules, which the triumvir had 
stolen from the temple of Juno. Some cities obtained Roman 
citizenship, others, the jus LatiL He gave liberty to Samos, as 

he had given it to the districts of Pamphylia sub- 
jected to Amyntas;^ from Cyzicus,' Tyre, and Sidon 
he took away their freedom on account of seditious 
which the magistrates had not been able to suppress; 
and everywhere he reduced all men, Roman officers 
^xx and provincials alike, to the strict observance of the 

OrCYZ,CUS.8 j^^^^,^4 

The allied kings in their turn were, according to their con- 
duct, rewarded or punished. Augustus had just put an end to 
the useless kingdom of the Galatians (25 B. c.) ; the year before, 
on the contrary, he had sent the insignia of senatorial dignity. 
with the title of ally, to Polemon, whom Roman policy required 
in the neighborhood of Armenia. Not long after this he gave 
Polemon a second kingdom, that of the Cimmerian Bosphonis. 
Cappadocia was one of the outposts of the Empire in the direction 
of the Euphrates; and in order to increase the forces of the 
Cappadocian king, the Emperor added to his territory,* and lat^r 
permitted him to marry the widow of Polemon, who brought him 
in dowry a part of the possessions of her late husband. 

The King of Commagene had been guilty of an atrocious 
nnirder. Augustus, who punished Herod's cruelty merely with a 
coarse jest, found it for his interest, apparently, to be this time 
more severe. He deposed the murderer, and gave the throne to 
the son of the murdered man. Thus Rome reserved to herself the 
right to judge these petty tyrants, who had too long wearied the 
world with their sanguinary passions.* 

He confirmed the son of Jamblichus, king of Emesa, in the 

1 Dion, Iv. 26. 

^ Cyzicns recovered it in the year 15 (/rf., liv. 28). 

* Stater of Cyzicus bearing Hercules and Iphiclcs (Rev* de fiwn^ 1868, pL x. Ma S). 

^ It may have been at this time that the colonia Caesma AtUioekia wmffomided to hmp 
the Isaurians in check (Pliny, Hist. Nat. v. 27). He alao lent ft colonj to Beij i tui (A^paC, 
1. l.'>, 16, sec. 1), 

' Aiij^ustuH gave him several cities of Cilicia and that portioii of Lener Aianii 
liail formerly been conferred by Antony upon his ally the King of tlie Medei (DloB, Br. •)• 

• Dion' Hi. 43. 
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possession of the paternal heritage, and restored to the son of 
Tarcondimotus Eastern Cilicia, wliich he had kept from that prince 
for ten years. Tliese two little states seemed necessary to arrest 
the brigiindage of the neighljoring mountaineers and the nomads 
of the Syrian frontier. For the same reason Zenodonis and 
Heroil wore allowed to retain as tetrarchs, tlie one Trachonitis, 
the oIIrt Judaea. We liave seen with what 
address Ilerod liad conciliated the favor of 
Augu-stiis. The Emjwror left hnn at liberty to 
choose among his sons wliicli should Ix; his suc- 
cessor, — a favor rarely accorded to any one ; and 
Zenodonis having died about this time, lie con- 
ferred the latter's principality upon the Jewish 
king. Suetonius was justified in saying, " He considered the 
allied kings as members of the Empire. f)ften he appointed 
gnardians to their minor childi'en. and brought up many of them 
in his own family." * 

When Cleopatra was projiosing to escape to India, the Xabar 
ihaean Arabs burned the ileet which she had brought together in 
the Red Sea; and for thi.s service Augustus had rewarded them 
by recognizing their king. Augustus strove to live on friendly 
terms with these nomads, masters of the entrances to Syria, 
Palestine, and Egjpt, althougli it is probable that the envoy of 
their king Obodas designedly led Gallus astray in the expedition 
of which we shall soon have occasion to speak." 

The narratives which depict to us the court of the Indian 
rajahs, to whom the East India Company left a nominal inde- 
pendence, show how they compensated themselves for their political 
impotence by gratifying the most insane caprices, and for the 
quiet to which a superior power compelled them, by sanguinary 
domestic tragedies. These crowned .slaves, who are sucli atrocious 
tyrants, are the living portraits of the petty kings whom Rome 
maintained in the eastern provinces. It is perhaps not just to 



> ZHNOiQPOy TETPAPXOY APXIEPEQI. Head oji a bronze coin. 

• Octav. 48; Jowpbut, Ant. Jwi. xv. 10, 13. 

* In the jear 6 ObotUs waa replaced by Aretai. The latter prince having aaiDined the title 
of king before atking pemUBBiou of Auguctus, the Emperor manifened to much displeasure 
that AreUs was obliged to tend him excuses and gifts (Joaephus, Am. Jvd. xvi. 16). 
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say that Augustus designed to make the neighbormg people feel 
by this contrast the happiness of living under Roman rule; but 
the lesson was there. On all sides was extolled the tranquilUty 
enjoyed by the provincials, and the countries remaining independent 
implored the honor of being admitted to the number of the 
imperial subjects. We have seen that the Gaetulians carried on 
a furious war because Augustus had given them to Juba; the 
inhabitants of Commagene, after the death of Antiochus, wished 
to become Romans;^ and after Herod's death the Jews begged tx) 
be united to the province of Syria. Eight thousand of them living 
at Rome supported the request made by fifty ambassadors.* 

At this time Augustus did not visit Egypt ;^ but he had so 
well organized that great imperial farm that his presence was 
not required there. 

The first example of severity on the part of the new 
government towards its agents was given in that country. 
Cornelius Gallus, the friend of Vergil and of Augustus, had been 
placed in command there. He was a poet, and his head grew 
dizzy when he found himself absolute master of seven millions 
of men. He acted like a Pharaoh or a Ptolemy, peopled Egypt 
with statues of himself, had his name and exploits engraved upon 
the pyramids, and by his exactions excited a revolt which he 
repressed with much cruelty, pillaging and destroying the city 
of Thebes. Augustus did not consent to these royal fashions of 
ruling over his patrimony ; he displaced Gallus, forbade him to 
come into the imperial presence, and when the Senate, eager to 
strike him whom the Emperor repulsed, pronounced sentence 
of exile in the case, Gallus (28 or 26 b. c.) took his own life. 
Petronius, his successor, comprehended the intentions of the 
Emperor better towards a country which fed Rome four months 
in the year, through which passed all the commerce of the Indies, 
and which itself alone poured into the treasury every year the 
tax of six provinces. Under the later Ptolemies famine and pesti- 



* Josephus, Ant. Jud, xviii. 3. 

2 Id., Ibid. xvii. 12 ; Bell. Jud. ii. 8; Tac., Ann. ii. 42. 

' Neither did he go into Africa; but he says in the Monument of Ancyra that he sent 
colonies thither, notably to Carthage (Appian, Pun. i. 136). Africa and Sardinia were the 
only provinces that he did not visit (Suet., Octav, 47). 
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COIN 
OF PETROXIUS.* 



lence had frequently desolated Egypt ; Petronius undertook great 
engineering works to make the waters of the Nile more useful, 
repairing the dikes and cleansing the canals. Before the time of 
thb governor, when the river rose but eight cubits there was 
famine, and about twice that height was needed to make a good 
year ; under the rule of Petronius twelve cubits gave the most 
plentiful harvests, and with only eight there was 
no longer danger of want.^ As the tax was pro- 
portioned to the harvest, the revenues of the prince 
increased with the prosperity of the country. Com- 
merce, favored by a vigilant police system, carried 
life even into the desert. A hundred and twenty 
vessels yearly sailed for India from the ports of the Red Sea, 
taking advantage of the summer monsoon, — the periodical character 

of which was now just becoming recognized, 
— and returning in the winter monsoon. 

Such were the labors of the master of 
the world, and this the method in which he 
enjoyed his victory. If all belonged to him, it 
is at the same time true that his time and 
care, and even his own fortune, belonged to all ; 
for he had accepted the duties of an intelligent 
administraticm which repairs private disasters 
from public resources. In his widely extended journeys he relieved 
the cities that had been overburdened, and rebuilt those that some 
scourge had destroyed. Tralles, Laodicea, and Paphos, ovei> 
whelmed by earthquakes, rose finer than before from their rains. 
A thousand others, says the historian Dion, were assisted.* One 
year the Emperor even paid with his own money the entire tax 




COIN OF TRALLKS. 

GAMES IX HONOR OF 

ACOU8TU9.' 



> App., BelL civ. iv. 61, 68, 108; Tac., Ann, ii. 59; HutL i. 11; Suet, Octav. 81; Strabo, 
XTii. 788-817. 

« AVGVSTVS CAESAR. Augustus in a biga drawn by elephants, an olive-branch in 
his hand. Reverse of a silver coin of T. Petronius, regarded as a commemoration of the 
Indian embassy sent to Augustus. 

• Reverse of a great bronze of Elagabalus : Eni FP. AYP. MENEKPAT0Y2 EYTYXIAOY. 
A square Uble; on the table three wreaths, inside of which is read : OAYMniA, AYTOYXTEIA, 
nreiA; under the Uble, in four lines : TPAAAIANQN NEQKOPON TON ZEBA2T0N (Mionnet, 
Descr. it. ; Lydia, No. 1,106; Rayet, fig. 24). The institution of these games dates no doabt 
from the reconttmction of the city by the liberality of Augostus (between 27 and 24 B. c). 

* lir. 28. 
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of the province of Aaia.* When he took from the Greeks a n-ork 
of art he gave them the value of it. Cos, in exchange for the 
Venus Anadyomene of Apelles, received a reduction of one huD- 
dred talents upon its tribute. 

The road to honor was not closed against the provincials. A 
native of Mitylene was appointed procurator of Asia; an apostate 
Jew, Tiberius Alexander, obtained the procuratorship of Judaea, 
and later the prefecture of E^ypt; 
while Balbus, a Spaniard, pa.<ised in 
triumph along tliat Via Sacra whiili 
had already seen provincials, it is 
true in robes flowered with gold, 
but chained and captive. Others 
coix OF COS.* came to insult by their luxury in 

Rome itself the poverty of the old families. A Gaul bought those 
gardens which Sallust had created with the wealth of a province. 
Augustus, while manifesting this liberal disposition towards 
the subjects of Rome, refused, however, to follow the path which 
Julius Caesar had marked out, leading to the progresuve assimila- 
tion of vanquished and victors. He was very sparing in the 
bestowal of citizenship; it is probable that he withdrew it from 
the Sicilians, and granted it only to the magbtrates of municipia 
and to great landowners, making use of this title to establish a 
provincial nobility as he had already constituted one at Boine. 
Thus recurs everywhere that aristocratic tendency in his govera- 
incnt to wliich we have earlier called attention. 

The general measures of the imperial adnunistration accord 
with that conduct of the ruler which was for the governors both 
an example and a lesson. All the divinities who wish admittance 
to the Hniiijiu cult are received, and each great section of the 
Kiti[)im sees its national god protected and enriched by the laws of 
Koine. The Jews held a religious tenet radically opposite to the 
plurality of guds ; but as they made no use <tf it at that time 

1 Iliiil., so ; Toy ipopav dvrqi Ton (tkoi' (■ rar iavroi jmnjiiii am r^ tau^ iw^wymi. Jm A* 
Afonumcnt of Ancyrn, Xo. 24, Auguiitus boasts of having natond to tbs tMB|to of Gtnw 
an<l Ania ihc riilics anil ornaments whicli his ailvcnariet had ukta fron tkas. Urn addi A« 
he i-ami.- four timuii to llic aid of tlie exhauBted treaniiy. 

' KOS. Apullo, Dear a tripod, striking upon a dram, aad exaentinf tka dMn i( y^ttrnj- 
Tclradraclim of Con. 
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in cassiTting their national indt^iuMulence, tliey were permitted at 
Uonu*, in the very presence of Jupiter great and good, to read 
publiely the Pentateuch and all the cutting irony with which 
their prc)])hets scourged th(» idols. When we remember how 
nuich blood has been shed by religious intolerance, we shall set 
down to the credit of the Romans of that time the vast amount 
of evil that thev did nol do. We mav also notice in this con- 
nection that Rome, in taking away from the Jews the right of 
pronouncing sentence of .d(»ath, allowed them, however, the privilege 
of saving annually one person condennied to die.^ 

In n^spect to military servic(» Augustus was not exacting. 
He re(|uired but few soldiers in i)roportion to the mass of the 
|K)pulati()n of the Empire, because he established no garrisons in 
the interior; and this tax of blood fell chietiy \\\x)\\ the new 
provinces, whose warlike tribes ])aid it without reluctance.^ 

His twi»nty-five legions kept the barbarians in check by 
lining the frontiers with forts and camps in which all the military 
science of anti(juity was aj)plied, and in countries not exposed 
they constructed roads and bridges, canals and aqueducts. We 
shall see them erecting amphitheatres, draining marshes, and 
rescuing arid land; it was the conquerors of Actium who restored 
prosperity to Egypt by cleansing the choked channels of her great 
river.^ 



VI. CoMMEUCE : PlIOSPEIIITV OF THE EmPIUE. 

We have already spoken of the new financial organization, 
of the census, of roads, posts, and the monetary reform. Com- 
merce profited by all these measures, and a new activity pervaded 
this Empire, so admirably fitted for a long and prosperous 
existence. 

In no ix)rtion of the earth had humanity encountered con- 
ditions more favorable to its development than in these lands 

* St. Matthew xxvi. 15. 

* See chap. Ixx. 

* Cf. Suet., Octar, 18 ; Claud. 1 ; Tac., Ann. i. 20; xi. 20 ; xiii. 53; xri 28; aod numerooii 
iaacripdoiia. We will mention only the canals of Maritu, Drusos, and Corbdo^ and the 
engineering work of the legions of Trajan^ Hadrian, and Probus. 
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which from the Pyrenees and the Cevennea, from the Alps and 
the Balkan, from the Taurus and the Atlas, slope down towards 
tlio Mediterranean Sea, with their countless rivers and fine wa- 
coasts, crowded with rich and industrious cities. Of this pros- 
perity we have an intelligent and truthful eye-witness, Strabo. 
who during the lifetime of Augustus visited a large portion of 
the Empire. He attests the commercial activity wliich arose as 
soon as the sea was cleared from pirates and the land from bandits, 
and the temple of Janus closed. We thus see 
a side of ancient life which has never received 
the attention it deserves. In so vast a whole 
as the Roman Empire, economic questions have 
their fit place at the side of political and militan' 
questions ; for commerce at that time did for 
the Roman world what it was destined to du 
later for modem Europe, — it hrought together dties and peoples 
whose profound differences we have already pointed out, and it 
created fur three centuries, if not the idea of a common country', 
at least a common interest in the preservation of " the Roman 
peace." 

It has heen frequently asserted tliat traffic was despised in 
Rome.' This perhaps may he true in the case of the Romans of 
the first centuries, although they signed treaties of commerce with 

> SMTP .\AKEdAI OHO ZTPA I HPAK.\ElAOr. Reverse of » broDce cl Conaodw, whkh 
has bccD tliuiight to represent the alliance of Lacedaemon with SmymK. Jii|Htar Sl uqAiK W 
seated would represeat the Genius of Smyrna, and Minerva armed and ttmfnliin that el 
LaccUafmon. Ct. Hint, ile PAcad. ilcii iiwr. i. 294, and |il. 8, No, A. 

* 'I'his {irejudice was especially GrceL, and wan advanced, thoagh without gnat laeww. 
by the philu!iu|)>iera. XenophoD (Oeeiinom, iv.), layii : " UMidicntfti raia the body and ban 
the soul witliout energy ; " Ariittotle (Potil. iii. 3) : " The right! of cltiBeiii ahould b« nfoatd 
to artiMins ; " lie would not (vii. 9) even have the citizen engage in agricnltiml Umn; Fltw 
(^Litai', viii.) furbida it in no many words, and condetnns him to a mouth in prina (iM. L II) 
if lu: vliould cn;;a;;i; In trallic of any kind. THIk in the ideal which wai r«alia«l bjr tlw Spvtaaa 
Cretanis and Tlieiuialians. Cicero made liim»clf the echo at Home of llii wi doetriBM (Ar Of. i. 
4i, el<'.}. But fnim the earliest dnrs we lind the people divided into liailli liia|iiaili<i. aM^ 
Ti'xMic (IluC, A'liinn. 1 7). and a cinnpany of traders conitituted thamHlvM tinder tfaa fMnaafi 
of Mcri'iiry (Livy. ii. 'J7). llufort^ the Second Punic War a law forfaftdo Msatora to iBgi(a b 
any liusincss, anil allowed them only one vessel of a certain capaelt]r (thrao hundrad aMphant) 
for the conveyance of their harvests (l.ivy, xxi. 03). During the wan with Maaalbal «» 
tnu'tors undprtiiok the i>roviriooing of the armies, and a provinca la do boob^ eanqMnd Aaa 
Koman merchants crowd into it with their accustomed avidity, lays IXodoraa (t. M)<^*aUMi 
rail 'lTnXi(»v JiinofKor Siii r^v (rvi^7 ifiiXaiiyvpiaii . . . Many inKriptioUi road: TIm R^mb 
merchants of riii'li a, city or province:. 
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Carthage ; but it assuredly is not so in the case of those of 
the imperial time, who had quite different ideas from the early 
Quirites, as well as a different origin and other modes of living. 
What were the eighty thousand Italians doing in Asia whom 
Mithridates found there more than half a century before the 
battle of Actium,* and at Utica those three hundred wealthy 
Roman merchants whose slaves were numerous enough of them- 
selves to compose the city-guard? "Not a sesterce," says Cicero,^ 
" is in circulation in the province of Narbonensis that is not 
entered on Roman account-books." Would the provinces have 
become so quickly Roman had there been no traffic there, or at 
least none carried on by the Italian residents? Administrative 
measures and the establishment of colonies would never have been 
able to effect this fusion so rapidly. But when we find Romjin 
traders among the Sicambri, the Marcomanni, the lemi,' in Arabia 
Petraea and Taurus, — when we learn that one hundred and twenty 
vessels went yearly for Roman business to the coast of the 
l^eninsula of Ganges, and that Pompey explored the road to India 
by way of the Caspian Sea, the River Indus, and the country of 
Bactriana,* — how is it possible to say that traffic was odious 
to the Romans, and that they considered it becoming to abandon 
to the provincials the profits upon all that was carried on through- 
out the Empire? 

The Greeks considered commerce worthy of respect, and 
favored it by their institutions; and it hence became very 
flourishing in the eastern Mediterranean. The movement had 
spread also as far as Spain, Gaul, and even Pannonia. " Naviga- 

^ Appian, Mithr, 61 ; Val. Max., ix. 2. Cicero, in his oration Pro lege Manilla, 8, shows 
how immenfie was the capital invested by RomanH in Asia. 

* Pro Fonteio, v. Floni8 advises the Treviri to commence war by the massacre of the 
Roman traders (Tac., Ann. iii. 42). Before the conquest of Gaul was really completed 
Roman traders began to flock thither. The great revolt began at Ccnabum by the massacre of 
the citizens, Ilomani qui neffotiandi causa ihi constiterant (Caesar, De Bell. Gall. vii. 3). 

* Ta<*., Ann. ii. 62; Aijric. 24. Seventy thousand Romans or allies are killed in Britain 
in the time of Nero, and it had been conquered but eighteen years earlier, under Claudius I 
(Tac., Ann. xiv. S3.) Tacitus says (ibid.), in speaking of London, copia negoHalorum et 
romm^atorum maxime celebre. 

^ The commodities of India were sold at a hundred times their cost, — quae apud nos cen- 
t9tptieat0 reneunt (Pliny, Hist. Nat. vi. 26); according to Varro, Pompeii duclu exploratum. 
Strabo says also in book xi. 7, 3 : ** The Oxus is so navigable that through its channel Indian 
merchandise is broaght easily as far as the Ilyrcanian Sea, whence, by other riTers, it is trans- 
ported to the Pontus Euxinus." 
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tion along the coast of Western Iberia is very good," says Strabo. 
"with the exception of some difficulties in passing through the 
straits. It is no less favorable in the Mediterranean, where the 
rest of the voyage is usually in calm weather, especially when 
the open sea is kept ; . . . and these waters have been freed 
from pirates, so that nothing is lacking for the security of the 
navigators. . . . Every year vessels of large size arrive from 
Turdetania at Dicaearchia (Puteoli) and at Ostia in as great 
number as from Libya." When Horace has occasion to bring 
upon the scene a rich merchant, he makes him ^'the opulent 
master of a Spanish vessel ; " and to show his own disdain of 
wealth, he says that he will ask of the gods to be permitted 
but thrice or four times safely to navigate the Atlantic.^ Upon 
this ocean the Romans followed in the track of the Cartha^nians. 
Tacitus tells us that the Italian traders went as far as Ireland, 
and Suetonius shows us^ in the time of Augustus, the people 
divided into three classes, — plehs urhana^ aratareSy negotiantes. It 
is apparent, in spite of the indifference of the ancient MstorianB 
towards facts of this kind, that the labor questioiiy the most 
important one of the modern world, was agitated eighteen hundred 
years ago upon tlie banks of the Tiber. Tacitus desoends bom 
the heights which his genius loves, to deplore the ciicnnistanoe 
tliat, through lack of work, what began as a scarcity of food 
ended as an actual famine.^ 

Augustus, who reduced the number of festivals for the p nipoae 
of giving more working days, distributed com to the people but 
thrice yearly, lest they should be too frequently diverted from 
their industries. A proof of the attention paid by Government to 
conmiercial affairs is the precaution taken in each city and each 
quarter of the larger towns to preserve standard weights and 
measures in a temple, under the protection of a divinity, who, 
\VL* learn from an inscription, was not the facile Mercuxyy but 



^ Carmin. I. xxxi., xxxviii.; III. vi. Navigation bj sails and oan wm man Tupkd, iham 
wc l)clieve. Acconlin<r to Tliny (xix. 1) tlie voyage from Ostia to the African ooMt wna made 
in two days, to Mar!*eille8 in three, to Tarragona in four, to Gadet In saren ; frvm I^lfluD to 
Alexandria was a nine days' voyage, and from ^Icssina, seven, or KWiatimiw dz. Bnl tks 
voyage was made only in summer. [By keeping slaves at their laige and ni 
calm weath(>r, the Roman sliips quite left our sailing vessels behind in these 

^ Jlisf, i. 80 : Fames in volyus, inopia quaestus et penuria alimentanaiL 
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HeiGules.' The Romans ascertained the density of water, wine, 
oil, and honey; and to prevent error, took as a unit of weight a 
certain quantity of rain-water.- 

Conimerce was still mure !i gainer from the regularity of the 
monetary system. Rome, with lier iiftei;n or eighteen liundred 
thousand inhabitants, was the principal market of the Empire. A 
great accumulation of precious nletals was made here, and there 




was likewise an enormous consumption ; for the population of great 
cities consume much more proportionally than the population of 
the country. But Italy produced little, — wines, of which only 
the inferior qualities were exported ; oil ; ' excellent com in small 

' Suet., Oetop. 40: . . . « pltit fnimentationun i-ama frfqitentiia ah ntgatitM aroeartlur, 
e(. ibid. ii. > Dureau de la sialic, £<-i,n. pot. iln Rom. i. 11. 

■ PUdj placed the oil of Venafmm in the firM rank, and In tLe iwcond tliat of Baetica and 
iMria. PMinniu (x. 32) prefera to all othem that of Tithorea in Plioi-ii, which was uwd at 
thtt Emperor'i table. TIm bett winea were thow of Ammioaea and XomentDm ; the Falemian, 
Haadcan. asd Caecoban, lo often praiaed hj Hormte ; the wine of Setia, worth/ of Bacchtu 
(Silln* Italicw, tUI. 375), etc. 
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quantity ; and wools, some of which, that of Tarentum and of the 
Cisalpine, were regarded as the finest known.* She had cloth 
manufactories and potteries ; also sulphur, sa£Eron, and honey. But 
all this was not enough to balance her imports,' and she was 
obliged to pay the difference in money; so that by their industry 
and commerce the provinces took back from Rome what they had 
paid her as tribute. The commodities of Serica, India, and Arabia 
alone cost the Empire nearly four million dollars.' Already every 
host who did not cover his guests with perfumes was considered 
ill-bred, and "a matron could no more show herself without her 
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A WINE-CELLAR IN ROME (DISCOVERED IK 1789). 

pearls than a magistrate without his lictors." Soon to these pearls 
all kinds of precious stones came to be added. 

There were, however, in Italy several great annual fairs, of 
which the most celebrated was that held at Feronia, where those 

^ Colunu'lla. vii. 2. 

^ Hume received marble from Greece, Asia Minor, Eg}'pt, and Xiimidia. spikenard from 
In<lia and Syria, })alm from Jericho, and pearls and precious stones, tbe use of which became 
so <;eneral in tlic time of Augustus, from India, ]mrple and stuffs from Cos, those of Attalui 
(Attallca restis) with inwoven gold, ivory, Ethiopian ebony, and Indian cr^rstal. Upon Roman 
tables wore served the peacoi*k of Samos, the crane of Melos. tlie pheasant of Colchis^ the lam- 
prey of Tartessus, the sword-fish of Rhodes, the scams of Cilicia, scollops from ChkMi chirkcBS 
and ;;uinca-f<)wl from Xumidia, geese from Gaul, of which the livers were increased in siae bj 
milk and honey, — an invention whose credit was disputed by an ex-oonsul and m knight,— the 
geese of (leriuany, whose down was sold at five denarii the poimd, filberts from Thasoa, dates 
from Egypt, Spanish nuts, wines from all the Mediterranean coast, African, Spanish, and 
Greek oil, and slaves from every country in the world. (Cf. 3d Mem. of M. de Paitoret, pp. 
Inl-m;.) 

> It might almost 1)o said that the city of Rome expended this enormoos son on Ihess 
luxuries, for it was esi)erially then' that they were in demand. The dealers in p rii f iiin o s and 
t«piees (NM'upied a quarter by themselves (Horace, Epist. IT. i.). At Poppnea's fmieml Xers 
burned more incense than all Arabia Felix furnished in a year, llinj adds {HuL Aei. 
41): 7^atiti no/yM delir'mt' *t f* miune constant .' What would he 99j now, when the 
witli India alone of one of the smallest and the ver}' poorest province of the Empire is not hr 
from two hundred millions of dollars annually ? It is quite true that the old deelanmtioM 
luxury sLTv no loncrcr in fashion since commerce and industry make it their ^a^ not to 
pleasure to a few. but to inen*ase the comfort of all. Wealth, the froit of nqvine and of rine 
labor, as at Kouie, is an evil ; for. born of violence, it noarislies vice and oorraptao 
AVealth. the fruit of free lalMir, as in our modem life, is a good, for it incites to indnslrj,! 
intelli^rence. and eoui}>e1s those who use it to share it as wages with those who piodneek. 
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OR QOLD SMtTlt.' 



possessed by the goddess, on certain days of the year, walked 
barefoot and without sustaining injury over a very broad bed of 
hot aalies and glowing coals. Strabo also 
makes mention of Italian commodities, — pos- 
sibly, however, of Spanish or Gallic origin, 
— warehoused at Kphesus. and Italian wines ! 
which, with those of Ljiodicaea and Syria, 
served as articles of exchange in the cities 
on the shores of the Red Sea. That Rome 
carried on export trade we also learn from Hoi-ace's threat to liis 
book, — that it will perhaps serve Hume day as a wrapper for merchan- 
_^__^ dise destined lo Utica or to llerda.^ 
As is now the case with Paris, and 
from the same c;uises, the industry 
of Rome was esjMJcially directed 
towards tlie production of articles 
of luxury. There was a crowd of 
carvers and moulders, dyers, eru- 
broideri'rs, lace - niakei-s, Ciibinet- 
niakers, workers in ."tucco, in bronze 
and gold, and tlie like. The book- 
trade had assumed considerable pro- 
iwrtions, for Atvectus could sell a 
copy of Martial's epigrams in a 
purple case well polished with 
pumice - stone for five denarii. 
Much pa]>er* was made and much 
glass. Many mixtures had been devised to vaiy the colors of this 
product, and they were able to sell it as cheap as we do now, a 
small glass drinking-cup costing but a half-as. 

Three seaports serve<l for provisioning Rome and for the 
export of the merchandi.se of* Central Italy. — Ariminuni (Rimini), 
which received the commodities of the Cisalpine; Ostia and 

' From AD engraved cornelian in rhe Cahinrt •!' Franre (15 millira. by 16). 

» Ejiul. I. XX. 13. [Tliis may liave iHien copied directly (rom tome Greek author. — E».J 

* From • bu-relicf id the Vatican. 

* Auguitui and Ijvia gave their names to two i]ualities of psjier. See a long enumeration 
hj yi. Partoret (o/i. cit., vol. v. 2d part, p. Hi) of ihe different callii^i at tbat time held in 
c«tccm in RoDie. 
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Puteoli, ports of entry for the cereals of Africa and the producu 
oi Spain, Gaul, and the East. To relieve Ostia, at this time but 
a poor roadstead, Augustus laid out, at the side of the Appu 
Way, across the Pontine Marshes, a canal to Terracsina. TUi 
canal was reached by sea from Puteoli, and gave easy psiwigfi 
for nearly thirty miles to barges drawn by mules conveying ths 
traders theniselvos and light merchandise; and thence the difttanfif 
to be made by land was short. 

The Cisalpine exported a great quantity of millet^ — a kind of 
crop, says Strabo, which secures against famine, since it never 
fails, — pitch, wine, which is kept in casks as tall as houses. 
the fine wools of Mutina (Modena), and the coarser wool of 
Liguria and the region around Mediolanum (Milan); and^ lastly^ 
immense herds of swine to feed the city. Patavium (Padna) 
the centre of great manufactures of cloaks and expensive 
and hangings. 

Sicily furnished corn and cattle and wool, the honey of Hybls, 
rivalling that of Ilymettus, fine carvings, and valuable stuffs made 
at Malta, where there had been weavers since the time of the 
Phoenicians. Sardinia had only its harvests. 

Gaul had too lately entered u|X)n the path of civHiaatioD for 
her ex|)()rts to be extensive ; but Narbonensis produced aD the 
fruits of Italy, oil. an abundance of wine, and wool of ezodknt 
quality, and Transalpine Gaul furnished com, millet, and cattle. 
'* All the ground is cultivated/' says Strabo ; and he adds thai the 
convenient position of the rivers makes it easy for merchandise to 
be transported, either from place to place within the conntl7» * 
from the ocean to the Mediterr<anean. or the reverse. Mawrilia and 
Narbo were tlie two ports of exportation for tunics worn hy Ae 
Italian slaves, for the lini^n cloth of the Cadurci, the salt povk of 
the Se(piani. the military frocks of Arras, and red doth, of 
the better f|nalities were said to equal the purple of the 
These two u:reat sea])ort towns communicated with the 
throuirh other ])laces already actively engaged in trade, -^ Toaloase 
and l>onleaux upon the < iaronne ; in the Valley of the Bbone 
and the Saone, Aries, Nimes, which not long after saw the build* 
iiiL^ of its great acpieduct (Pont du Card), Vienna, Lycms, when 
the gold of the Tectosages and the Tarbelli and the silver of ths 
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Ruteni and Crabali were coined ; Autuii, later celebrated for Its 
schools, (Jenabum on the Loire, frequented by Roman traders e^■en 
before the Gallic war was ended ; Treves, upon the Mo«eIle, and 
Rheim», which soon su cumpletely forgot her Gallic origin that 
she called herself the daughter of Reuiua, and put the she-wolf 
and the twins upon her cuat-of-arnis. Strabo tells us of niercbaii- 
dise transferred from the SaSne to the Seine, destined for the 
British islands, whence came in return leather, iron, tin, cattle. 




ROMAN' THEATRE AT ARLES (PRRSBNT CONDITION). 



«laves. and. as at the present day, the best hunting-dogs. Halt 
a centurj- after this. Josephiis said: "Gaul has within itself an 
inexhaustible spring of all good tilings, which it spreads abroad 
over the rest of the earth ; " and in the reign of Tiberius, Sacrovir 
contrasts with the miseries of Italy the prosperity of GaxU. 

To augment the value of Italian lands, a senatus-consultum 
had prohibited to the Transalpine nations the cultivation of the 
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vine and the olive.^ It appears, however, that Narbonensis must 
have been excepted from this decree, as it was from many others, 
on account of its proximity to Italy, for Fonteius laid a tax upon 
the wine sold in this province ; and we know that the people of 
Vienna obtained from their vineyards on the hills, now called 
the Cote Rotie, a wine named the Picatum, which was sold at 
Rome for a thousand sesterces (about thirty-eight dollars) the 
amphora (nearly six gallons). 

Spain furnished an enormous mass of products, — com and 
wine, very good oil (esi^cially that of Merida), honey, wax, a 
quantity of vegetable dye-stuffs, pitch, salted provisions as good 
as those of Pontus,^ oysters obtained all along the coast ; vermilion. 
not inferior to the famed Sinopean cinnabar, bringing seventy 
sesterces a poimd in Rome ; and salt, either extracted from the 
marshes which lie along the coast from Cadiz to Gibraltar, or 
obtained from very rich mines like those of Castile and especially 
of Catalonia, where is the famous rock of Cardona of solid salt, so 
hard that statuettes are cut from it. Earlier than this, Spain had 
become renowned for her wools, and a Spanish ram had been sold 
as high as a talent ;''^ the stuffs made at Saetabis and Emporiae 
were the finest known ; also a kind of broom, of which cordage 
was made, was exported in large quantities. Her greatest wealth, 
however, lay in her mines of gold, silver, iron, and copper.^ In 
the north of Spain, the Cerretans and Cantabrians exported excel- 
lent hams, ** which furnished this people a very advantageous traffic/* 
The horses of Asturia and Cantabria, small but very active, were 
so famous after the Veneti had abandoned horse-breeding, that the 

1 Cic, De lif pubL iii. 0. 

^ Str:ib4> (U'scribes curiously the evolutions of the army of tnnny-fiih all along tlie coail: 
whcris about the time of their annual arrival, sentinelx were ]xwted to give notice ol thdr 
approach. 

* Auhis (ieUius, .\orl, Attirav^ ii. 22. 

* Diod., V. :U); Pliny, Hist, Nat. xxxviii. 2. There were iron mines and raalljr eaedkat 
iron-works at Cape Dianium, — called, on this account, by Pomponius Mela» Ferraria ; and 
useful for teniiK.'rinf]^ near Bilbilis and Turiasso. Horace mentions Spaaidi 
Ih*ris {Cunn, I. xxix. l'>). In the <;old mines of Bactica, nuggets of ten 
weight had been found (Pliny, ih'ul. xxxiii. -1). In Turdetania, a fourth part of die 
out of the mine was pure cop]K^r (Strabo, iii. 7). There was tin in the oooatiy ol the Gat 
lacci, and lead at ('astalon, where it is found to this day. The Tagns and Other rhrere of 
Lusitania brought down imrticles of gold (/r/., ibid,) Pliny (tbtcf. xxsUL SI) 
annual product of f;i>ld ui Galicia, Asturia, and Lusitania at twenty 
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Romans called all their best animals Astaritmes; and Posidonius 
compares the horses of the Celtiberians to those of the Parthians 
on account of their extreme speed. 

In the northeast of Itiily, Rhaetic wine was considered as 
good as the best made in the peninsula, and the mountaineers 
of the Alps bartered their honey, wax, resin, and cheese for the 
Italian commodities of which they had need. Across Mont Ocra, 
the lowest part of the Eistern Alps, the merchandise of Aquileia 
was transported in wagons to Nauportus upon the Leybach, a 
branch of the Save, where it was embarked and carried down 
to the Danube, and thence to Segestum, or into Pannonia or 
Noricum. Aquileia, which possessed very rich gold mines, was 
the centre of this traffic. This city furnished to the barbarians 
wine and oil <and salted provisions, receiving in return slaves, 
cattle, furs, that iron from Noricum which was so much valued 
for the manufacture of swords,^ and the amber which Ciime from 
the shores of the Baltic. 

With the Northern provinces, therefore, there was only a traffic 
of barter in which articles of food were the staple. But in 
Gaul, industry was awakening; and in Spain, especially hi Baetica, 
it was taking a considerable development : metal-working, weaving, 
agriculture, and fisheries were all in a state of activity. 

From Greece and the Greek islands Rome obtained some 
horses, for the depopulation of the country favored their breeding ; 
honey from the Hymettus and the Sporades ; Chian and Lesbian 
wines; the copper of Cyprus and dried figs from that island;* 
perfumes prepiired at Athens and at Corinth; certain dainties 
much esteemed for the tables of the rich. — Samian peacocks, Melian 
cranes, the fish of Rhodes, Chios, and the Black Sea ; and, further- 
more, the marbles of Pentelicus, Paros, and Chios, the bronze of 
Corinth, the copper of Euboea, certain delicate tissues like the 
hyssus of Elis, so nmch in favor with the Roman ladies, and the 

* \orictui ensh : I lor., Cann. I. xvi. 9; A^xW. xvii. 71. 

' Josephuft, Ant, Jwl. \^. 23; Strabo, iii. 102. The nios«t valiuHl wines of the time were 
thow of Chios, Samo?!, Clazomonae. Cyprus, I^eslK)8, Smyrna, Tripoli, Berj'tus, and Tyre. 
Some Sicilian wines (the Mamertine and that of Tauromcnium) and some from Spain (the 
I^etaniau, that of Tarragona, Lauron, and the Balearic islands) brought a good price. 
Gallic winen, with the exception of that made at Vienna on the Rhone, were spoiled by 
ceitaiD miztores, and did not appear upon the tables of the rich. Pliny {HisL Nat. iv. 19) 
enumerstes eighty kinds of wine, fifty of which were Italian. 
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hellebore of Anticyra, a precious specific a^inst macUiess, which 
Perseus recommends to Nero. 

The fivti hundred cities of Asia, rich, populous^ and industrious, 
consumed much, but produced 
even more, — Milesian cloths and 
carpets, works of art in endle^ 
variety, statues, bronzes, gold 
and silver smiths* work, prettT 
Bithynian rings, chased iron- 
work from Cibyra, lAodicean 
carpets, pottery from Tndles, the 
purple-veined marble of Sjunada, 
the dyes of Hierapolis, the wines 
of Tmolus, used to give others 
a fictitious age. Through these 
Asiatic cities paased a great part 
of the Eastern traffic Com- 
moditios of China, India, and Tartary, wools, furs, predoas atoDes, 
slavi\s. silks. Serican steel, were brought by way of the Oxns, the 
Caspian, and the Caucasian isthmus to Dioscurias, " where the 
di-alers of seventy nations met."' 

The carpets and woven stuffs of Babylonia, the |nceioiu 
commodities of the East, brought by way of the Persian Gulf. 
Northern Arabia, and Central Syria, passed through Palmyra and 
Tliapsaciis, and thence wei-e carried to Mazaca on the Halys, snd 
an on to Epliesus, the principal commercial town of Aua, not- 
withstanding lU poor harbor. The cities of Tanaiis, FAuticapoenin. 
and Fhanagoria upon the Palus Maeotis, occupied a oorrespondii^ 
|Hjsiti(jii towards the countries lying in their rear. Hie SeythiaiH 
limught them wool, furs, slaves, and the gold d the Ural and 
the Altai, in exchange for wines, stuffs, and thejoODntleas attida 
brought by the Greek merchants. Fisheries op a great scsle 
were made then, as now. in the muddy waters of I the Biver Tkomu 
and the Ptilus Maeotis. 



' i'ompciui painting (Koux, Jlerculanum et PompA, ■., lit mie*, \ 
* Pliny, Uht. Nat. vi. 5, 10; Strabo, xi. 498. Bithynia wnA Into ( 

highly valued (llioy, ihitl. xi. i'2). I'untus fumlBhed alum, 

(Ilor., Carm. I. xiv. II); and Colcliis very wull-tcmpered iron (VeAg^ Onr^ L 1^ 
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Phoenicia always funiislied the Tyriau purple, which was sold 
at Rome for more than a thousand denarii a pound ({192); altio 
cedar-wood and oil, which were regarded as indestructihle, so that 
priests often iniide statues of their gods of this wood, and poets, 
to secure immortality for their verses, rubbed with the oil their 
paper rolls, — cedro digna locutus.^ Into Egypt and all the cities 
along the shores of the Red Sea Plioenicia exported the wines 
of Syria and Italy, besides much glass, which was chieHy made 
at Sidon. 




Egypt, which had a trade with India and China eighteen 
hundred years before the Christian era, exported, besides her com, 
divers kinds of woven stuffs, very expensive colored glass which 
was made at Alexandria,* papyrus, and almn : she obtained from 
the Dead Sea asphalt for embalming ; also from Palestine that 
balm of Gilead which was put up in mother-of-jwarl and sold 
at a great price ; from Africa, negroes, much in fashion as 
slaves in Italy, Greece, and Sicily, ostrich plnmes, and ivory ; 
from Arabia, aromatics, incense, and gold dust ; from India, spices, 
cinnamon, pepper, ginger, cassia, myrrh, spikenard, cinnabar, and 

' Ttn^ Sal. i. <2; Hor„ De Artr port. 332: linenda rtdra. 

* PUnjr, in muij place*, inentioaB the prire of these object* at Rome {Ilin. Nat. ix. £3 ; 
ziL H, 42; xzxrii. 7, etc.). In the time of Aurelian a poun<l of sillc wa« worth a pound of 
gold (VopUc, Aunt. 45). Caesar gave awaj- a pearl whkh cot>t a miUion (Suet., Jui. Com. 
90). An attempt waa made to cnltivate the pepper-ptont in Italy (Plinr. ibiiL xvi. 59). 

TOL. IV. li 
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dye-stuffs, shells, Murrhiiie cups and vases,' precious stones, pearl-, 
and silk and cotton stuffs. A strange procedure is reportt-J in 
connuction with tliis Indiiin commerce: for India, Augustus turnel 
counterfeiter. The Hindoos. wU-j 
towards the Romans were s^Wvk 
and not buyers, received mud 
coined money ; and as it va? 
ascertained that they could not 
distinguish false coin from iru«. 
the masters of the Boman mint 
coined for exportation plated 
denarii, which have been found 
in great quantities on the coa$t 
of Malabar, while nearly all 
coin intended for circulation within 
the Empire was of standard value. 
The operation was as lucrative 
as it was disreputable.' 

Africa still felt the disasters 
caused, by the civil war. The 
turritor}' of Carthage, however. 
was one of the granaries of Rome ; 
and that city, now rising from 
its ruins, had b^un to resume 
its earlier relations with the interior of Africa. The route opened 
by Ilanno into Senegal and Guinea was doubtless now closed; 
but it is by no iiic:in» certain that the six towns founded br 
that general lieycnxl the Pillars of Hercules had already disappeared, 
fur it was not lunj,' before this that Sertorius. influenced by the 
reports of many slii|>masters. had proposed to hb soldiers to go 
and Hiiil a home in the Fortunate Islands. Relations with the 




' I'liif-'i' v.isfs, of u-Iiii-li rmpcniitn (IV. v. 3(i) rbvb. Murreaqiu in PaHUa fwndm m 
fori', wi-n- iiri.l>:iljl_v l'liiiu->- |Kin-i'Iuin. and broiijlit a ^rcM price (Plinj, AW. xxxTiL I). 

- iVii)lii^'i-r':> i]i!i|i iiiMrks niMr lvri> citu-i' on tlic roaat of S 
wliirli ^'in's nMM.ii I.. lH'n.'v.- :i tr!iiUn'„' jxirt cxisteil there. 
iJI :iiiT('li:i]ii iiiiriK n *■ dimiilH-r of commit-*.-" The lani;ua!:e uied in F i M i i K tnOe wm Aa 
(iri.-1'k, whii'li. lliilnslniliH sny^i. wait RfHtkun by tlic princes of tlie nortk of IoAb mtA tgr il 
ciliicatvil {M-r'uinr.. Si-iu'iit {('-ni. tul Urh: U) and ilulorch (TAe FoiUmc ^ A~ 
firm thia tOKtituimy. 

» KoLiiid nwir .\cerra, Suthk ilep'i »ean rfi' antirkili. 1878. Ut, ». K» t. 
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Canaries still continued. The gold dust which Roman traders 
found in Mauretania was more probably brought thither by way 
ol the sea than by the long and dangerous route across the 
Sahara. Carthage sent to Rome wild beasts and gazelles for the 




OBNAKKNTfl, EAK-KINOS, AND BELT OF SOLD.* 



am[^theatre, Numidian horses, precious woods, gold dust, ivory, 
negroes, Numidian marble, and agates, called by their Greek name, 
chalcedonies, of which costly cups and vases were made. 

We have already seen {Vol. III. chap. Ixii.) what was fur- 
nished by the CyrenaJfca. Behind this province ran the great 

> No. 1, • wiaged Ganiiit, holding m ctovd noder a roaette, all of gold ; No. 2, the ebxriot 
of ibe Son orer > g i Mc cn t. and winged Victories reiting upon a nrt of capdk ; No. S, % mn 
la whit* enamd, hung from a gold ro«ette ; No. 4, fngmsnt of » gold belt fotmd M lUiacft 
(Sa^io, Diet, det AnI. etc, figi. 965, 966, 968, 969). 
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commercial highway which connected the east, soath, and west <^ 
Africa. The huge caravan, setting out from Upper Sgypt, traversed 

the oases of Ammcn 
(Syouah), Augila (Aod- 
jelah), and the Gara- 
mantes, where it found 
the traders of Leptb. 
then travelled south- 
ward through the 
country of the Ataran- 
tes (T^eny) and of 
the Atlantea (Bilmai. 
to meet those of Nigri- 
tia. This route, described 
by Herodotus tweniy- 
three hundred years ago. 
is still the one traversed 
by the caravans of Cairo, 
as far as ihe frontier 
of Boumou, for Nature 
lias indicated no other. After the Third Funic War, Leptis bad 
inherited tliiK commerce, which later she was obliged to share with 
the new Carthage, while keeping, 
however, a considerable portion of it. 
For the larger part of all this 
merchandise the sea was the great 
highway, upon which thousands of 
vessels did service in the carrying 
trade. Having no compass or chro- 
nometer, they were quite likely, 
when fogs or clouds ob.'icured the 
stars, to go as far astray as did the vessel in which Saint 
Paul sailed for Italy. Navigation, therefore, was suspended during 
the winter, as much on account of the state of the sky as by 




UAZKLI.K FOL'.VD AT IHiRCULAKEUU.' 




CIlAI.CEDOxr or THK 



' Monaco, Nalionat Museum nf X'j/ilin, pi. 97. 

' VictorioDs chariotvcr, iirivin<: twrntv horse* lumened ■liiwil 
found io the Cyrcnaioa, the hcirncs of which country were hi^iljr vahad (< 
No. 1871.) 
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reason of the frequency of tempests. For making land, however, 
they were guided at many points by fire-towers and lighthouses, 
which the Greeks had invented and the Roman Emperors multiplied. 
Of these the most famous was that at Alexandria, which seems 
to have been five hundred and forty feet in height, and carried 
a light visible at a distance of forty miles.^ 

Thus, under the protection of a vigilant government, civiliza- 
tion extended itself ; and the nations formed or resumed the habit 
of a profitable exchange of commodities, of which the advantages 
had long been known to the Greeks and to the Carthaginians, 
and had been for a century and a half shared by the Romans 
m their capacity of bankers to the world.^ 

This general prosperity was secured by two things ; namely, 
a government which left much liberty to the individual, and a 
profound peace, maintained neither by force nor by fear. We may 
read in Josephus the speech of Agrippa, in which he concludes : 
"A revolt against Rome would be a revolt against God himself." 
At the suggestion of a successful revolt Tacitus also is horror- 
struck on behalf of humanity : " The gods forbid that the Romans 
should disappear from the earth! What thenceforth would there 
be save a universal war among the nations ? Eight hundred years 
of constant success and discipline have been required to raise 
this colossus, and it would crush in its fall whoever should be 
able to overthrow it." * But none sought to do this ; Pliny 
shows us the nations "forgetting their ancient animosities, and 
reposing from their dangers upon the bosom of a peace which was 
like a long holiday." 

It is well to read with distrust the official demonstrations of 
public gratitude. Every power has received this adulation, even 
on the eve of its downfall, for power is surrounded by a display 
which attracts and fascinates the crowd. But if the temples and 
altars consecrated to the Genius of Augustus, the quinquennial 
games instituted by all the cities in honor of the Emperor,* were 
an expression of adulation, they were also a token of genuine 

^ The best modem lights have a range of fifty miles. 

' At a later period it was prohibited, under capital penalty, to export iron, weapons, 
wine, com, salt, or gold (Di^wif, xxzix. 4, ii. pr., and Code, iv. 21, 1, 2). 
* HtML IT. 74, * Suet., Octav. 59. 
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sentiments ; and Vergil's testimony to the felicity of Some in the 

midst of the profound peace and serene grandeur which Augustus 

had bestowed upon her, was the sincere echo of public opinion. 

When the poet bids us observe the countless sacrifices offered 

on the altars of tlie 
three hundred temples 
which the Emperor ha 
erected, the choirs of 
women chanting in the 
sacred courts, Augustiu 
himself seated on the 
threshold of the temple 
of Apollo while cap- 
tives from all nations 
defile before him. or 
hanging up in the tem- 
ples the gifts which 
nations and kings have 
offered, we seem to feel 
the whole city thrilled 
with jcj and gratitude.* 
Or, t^un, listen to the 
elder Pliny when he 
speaks with a sort of 
religious fervor of this 
people selected Ir^ the 
gods to restore de- 
stroyed empires, to 
soften men's nunnen, 
to unite discordant tnd 
barbarous idioms in a 

common language, to make it possible for men to understand and 

love each other, — iu a word, to gather into o: 

all the nations of the world.' 
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See also Horace, Curm, It. t. 17 fff.:— 
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But we have testimony surer, if less brilliant, than the enthusi- 
asm of the scholar and the poet. "One day, as Augustus was sail- 
ing along the shore of Futeoli, the sailors and passengers of an 
Alexandrian vessel came to salute him, clad in white garments 
and crowned with flow- 
ers. They burned in- 
cense before him as if 
he were a god, and cried 
out : ' It is by thee that 
we live and are free; 
to thee we owe our 
wealth and security.' 
Augustus was so grati- 
fied by this homage," 
hia biographer con- 
tinues, " that he dis- 
tributed forty pieces of 
gold among his attend- 
ants, directing them to 
expend the money in 
the purchase of Egyp- 
tian commodities. Dur- 
ing the succeeding days 
he gave to the Romans 
Greek mantles, and to 
the Alexandrians tc^as ; 
and lie desired them 
also to change Ian- ~ 
guages, the Greeks to 
speak Latin, and the tripod for sacbificr.« 

Romans Greek." ' — a 

twofold symbol of the blending of all nations, which had now 
b^fun, and would have been completed had this prosperity rested 
upon institutions instead of depending upon one human life. 

Another inference is to be drawn from the tedious but need- 
ful details which have filled this chapter. Commerce transported 

> .'«uM., Ocfac 98. 

* Bronze tripod from the temple of Jiia at Pompeii, uid now in the Mueeum of N>ple». 
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much, for the reason that there was much in the way of 
industrial and agricultural products to transport. Industry' iind 
agriculture, therefore, were flourishing. This laborious activity 
required many hands, both of slaves and freemen. To the latter, 
liibur brought a competency, to the former, it brought liberty; 
and this extensive commerce became a cause of emancipation, 
changing the economic conditions of ancient society. In the 
rural districts there came into existence the class of coloni, mid- 
way between freedom and slavery } in the cities, that of small 
manufacturers, who, for protection, presently associated themwlve* 
into guilds and corporations. Thus began a social evolution wliuse 
results were inherited by the Middle Ages. 

< Account books (lireviaria ralinnum) ; day-booka (diumi); a bag of money; a caikfi 
(»crlniuiii or capgula) full of roUs, each ticketed ; and coina, or nther counten, to oK in 
calcubting; (Koux, Iftrrulanwa et Pnmjiei, vol. v. pi. SG). 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 

OBOAHIZATION OF TEE FBOFTIEBS. 

I. — The Frontier of the East axd South. 

ABOUT the year 19 B.C., the period when Augustus visited 
the East for the last time, the work of organizing the 
imperial government, as he had conceived it, was completed. 
For six years the temple of Janus had been closed, and the 
minds of men were as quiet as were the provinces. Caepio and 
Murena, who had dared to conspire against so great a prosperity, 
had found no accomplices. Industry resumed possession of this 
world whence it had been expelled ; and, by an exception rare 
in the history of nations, universal gratitude saluted as a saving 
divinity the author of all these l)enefits. 

Augustus, however, had accomplished as yet but half his task. 
It remained to secure, by statesmanship or by arms, frontiers so 
solid that this great work of pacification should not be interrupted 
by ill-timed attacks from without. In Europe, it was needful to 
fortify the barrier of the Rhine, to enclose the Alps within the 
Empire, and to carry the outposts of the legions as far as the 
Danube; in Asia, to bring Armenia under Roman influence and to 
intimidate the Parthians ; in Africa, to keep the nomadic tribes in 
check and to re-open in that old world the highways of commerce 
known to Carthage and the Ptolemies. If we may believe an 
official document, all this was done with victories innumerable. 
" I have been," says Augustus, *^ twenty-one times proclaimed 
imperator ; for the successes of my lieutenants the Senate has 
fifty-five times decreed thanksgivings to the gods, and eight hun- 
dred and ninety days have been occupied in these sacrifices ; in my 
triumphs nine kings or sons of kings have followed my chariot." 
The new ruler was not, however, so belligerent; he had little 
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relish for war, and in the military history of his reign we see 
not so much a series of battles and conquests, as of police regula- 
tions upon a large scale. No sovereign ever more sincerely sought 
peace through war. 

In the East, where submissive and orderly Hellenism left him 
little to do, he employed the time of his stay in determining the 
relations of the Empire with the Armenians and Parthians. Here 
the Romans came as far as the Euphrates in Syria only; but, 
with the exception of this break, the entire frontier from Pontus to 
the Red Sea was protected by subject states. Augustus had lately 
made sure of their fidelity, — here by changing the ruler, there 
by bestowing favors, as in the case of Archelaos the Cappadocian, 
and Herod, the king of the Jews, whose domains he had extended. 
These changes made with a strong hand, the presence of the 
Emperor himself, and the near neighborhood of a Roman army, — 
above all, the respect imposed by the wise and admirable govern- 
ment of an empire recently so agitated, — had produced upon the 
Armenians and Parthians a profound impression, and they had laid 
down their arms without contest. 

In Armenia reigned Artaxias, the son of that Artavasdes so 
unjustly treated by Antony,* and naturally hostile to the Romans. 
In the year 20 b. c. intrigues, of which we know nothing in detail, 
— which are called by Tacitus a plot among the relatives of this 
prince, but in which we have reason to suspect the hand of Rome, — 
hurled him from the throne ; and deputies came to Augustus, 
begging him to give them as king Tigranes, another son of Ar- 
tavasdes. This prince, brought up at Rome, would be nothing 
else than an imperial proconsul upon the throne of Armenia. 
Augustus at once sent him into Asia with Tiberius and an army. 
The army was unnecessary ; the Armenians put Artaxias to death, 
and Tiberius, who had expected fighting, had only to place the 
crown upon the head of Tigranes. 

At the news of these events the Parthians became alarmed. 
Since his victories over Antony, Phraates had passed through many 
vicissitudes. Twice driven from his kingdom by a competitor to 
whom, in case of reverses, Syria was always an asylum; twice 

1 See Vol. III. p. 649. 
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restored again by the Scythians, — he felt himself surrounded with 
enemies, and trembled at the faintest clash of arms on the banks 
of the Euphrates. In the year 23, when his rival Tiridates made 
ready, in the Roman provinces, to invade Parthia for the third 
time, Phraates demanded his extradition. He obtained only the 
restoration of a son long captive among the Romans, and was 
required in return to promise the restitution of the standards taken 
from Crassus. For three years he forgot to fulfil bis promises ; 
but the events in Armenia recalled them to his mind, and 
Augustus beheld the Parthiaua, basely renouncing their glory, 
give back to htm the standards and the captives that they bad 
taken in war. 

By its effect upon men's minds this success was worth more 
than a victory ; Augustus 
testified his gratitude to 
Phraates by rich presents. 
But there was perfidy 
hidden among these gifts. 
The Emperor sent him a 
beautiful Italiauj Thermusa 

, 1 ■ J i_ PHRAATE8 AUD THERMUSA.' 

by name, who gained such 

influence over the barbaric king that after having supplanted all 
her rivals and caused herself to be declared queen,^ she persuaded 
Phraates to intrust all his children to Augustus. From that 
time forward Rome was in a position to respond to an invasion 
of the Parthians by plunging their kingdom into civil war. The 
successors of Augustus found the procedure wise, and often sent 
to the princes of the East presents of gold and silver vases of 
rich workmanship, costly stuffs, fine wines, but chiefly fair slave- 
girls. 

Tlie frontier of the Euphrates was therefore made secure by 
the four legions encamped in Syria' and the subject states along 

> BAZIAEQZ BAZIAEON. Bust iif King I'hraatcs. . . . MOYZHX OEAZ. . . . Buft of 
QnecD Mqm, or Thenuuxa, coiScd with the tiara. Silver coin. [The right of coioing gold did 
not belong to theclient Btaten. The Parthian Em|iire was not among these ; but in the interests 
of it! trader!, whow) gold was refused hy the Romaas, it only coined silver. — Ed.] 

* Jaw{>bu*, ArU. Jud. xviii. 3. Mcdab exist upon which is represented Thermusa u 




* Tac, AttH. ir. &. There was also a garrison at the passes between Syria and C'ilicia. 
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the river-banks, by that Tigranes wliom Tiberius had crowned in 
Armenia, and most of all by the Italian woman who reigned 
in Ctesiphon for the advantage of Rome, and strove to secure 
to her son Pbraataces the affection and the crown of the old king. 
At Rome public opinion was expecting even more : men talked 
of conquests that were to give the Empire the ocean for a frontier, 
so that there should be on the earth one ruler supreme over the 
nations, as in heaven one sovereign divinity, master of Olyiiipiui.' 
Propertius. Tibullus, and Horace for a moment forgot their luve 

songs to celebrate the 
heroes who were 
about to overleap the 
Bactrian ramparts, to 
strip from their per 
fumed chiefs the linen 
garments they wore; 
to subjugate the Sens 
who rode upon iron- 
clad horses, the Getae 
of icy climes, and the 
sun-scorched Indian. 
Vergil shares in the 
general intoxication, 
and already beholds 
Augustus erecting 
triumphal columns at 
the two extremities (tf 
the world.' 
But the Emperor, wiser than his poets, contented hima^lf 
with obtaining from the Parthians an act of deference whidi might 
he construed as an act of submission, and [novtded h™— If wiUi 
guaranties against them by giving himself the means of interfering 




SILVF.R VASE, FOUND I 



Rff/nare : jrraneta divmi AoMtlir 
Aw/Hiiat. — KoR., Com. m. r. I-*, 

■ This silver vase, cut in opcD-work upon m backgroond cf tf — . was Iboad b Qaai|fft Is 

, and is now in the MuMtim of St. Petenbni^. 

* I>r(iper., Carm. III. iv. Md xU.; IV. ui. ; TibuDdi, Cam. IT. L ; Hor, Clvik IL ts. ; 

V. ; Ii/iiil. I. xii. ; Vergil, Georg. li. l7->; iii. 16 
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in their affairs. He had renewed the relations of Antony with 
Kanichka or his successor; and this powerful king of Bactriana, 
who, says Strabo, gave law to six hundred princes on the two 
shores * of the Indus, sent him at Samos a sumptuous embassy, 
whose arrival made a great stir in the Empire, especially when, 
in the presence of Augustus, a philosopher who had come with 
the ambassadors took his place laughing upon the funeral pyre 
which he had caused to be prepared for himself at Athens. 

Of more importance than the useless death of this conceited 
fool was the establishment of friendly relations with the Indian 
ruler, and no doubt with others, for the same policy was repeated 
all along the frontiers. In the Inscription of Ancyra Augustus 
enumerates complacently the nations who had sought his friend- 
ship, and boasts that he has been the first of all the Roman rulers 
to receive embassies from India ; and he was right in being proud 
of this fact, for commerce was as much interested in these 
relations as statesmanship, — that is to say, it concerned the wealth 
as well as the peace of the Empire. During the entire reign of 
Augustus order was never once seriously disturbed in the East. 
The expedition sent there (1 a. d.) under the command of C. Caesar 
was less with the purpose of defending Syria, which was not in 
any way threatened, than with the design of attracting public 
attention to the young heir of Augustus, and gaining for him, 
at small cost, something of military renown. The king of Parthia 
came as far as the Euphrates to meet him, — a procedure which 
must have secured the tranquillity of those regions by showing 
that the two empires were closely united. Armenia was in some 
agitation ; Caius entered this country, and after a few easy victories 
gave them as king Ariobarzanes the Median. Established between 
the Armenians and the Parthians, it was for the interest of the 
Medians to be on friendly terms with Rome. The alliance which 
they had offered to Antony^ Augustus now sought. After the 
death of Ariobarzanes the Emperor allowed that prince's son to 
succeed him. The Median dynasty was thus established upon the 
throne of Armenia ; but a national opposition seems to have arisen 
against these foreign rulers. Artavasdes was killed; and there- 
upon Augustus, abandoning an unsuccessful policy, gave to the 

* Vol. ni. p. 647. 
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AUOUSTUa AMD ABTATASDU.* 



Armenians a descendant, real or pretended, of their former kings, — 
one Tigranes, whose name is not given by ancient historians, but 
who appears on the Monument of Ancyra (No. 27)> 

An event which made less noise than these royal catastrophes, 
but is for us more significant, was the death of LoUius, whom the 
Emperor had appointed tutor to his grandson. This counsellor 
sold his influence to the Eastern kings, and in a short time had 
amassed a scandalous fortune ; the 
king of Parthia, from whom he 
probably sought to extort too much, 
denounced him to Cuus, and being 
at once disgraced, LoUius took 
poison.^ We infer from this that 
if proconsular methods were not 
entirely forgotten, it was, nevertheless, under great risks that 
they were now practised. 

In Judaea, Herod had died four years before the commence- 
ment of our era ; and Archelaos, his son, whom he bad designated 
as his successor, dared not take the title of king wiUiout the 
Emperor's consent, who granted him merely that of ethnarch, with 
Judaea, Samaria, and Idumaea. His cruelty causing violent tumults, 
Augustus, who would have none anywhere, required him to appear 
and answer to the accusations of his subjects, and exiled him to 
Vienna in Gaul, where he died (6 a. d.). While Judaea was period- 
ically deluged with blood by the violent conduct of her petty kings 
and her factious, Syria was developing 
an undisturbed prosperity, in the enjoy- 
ment of the profound peace which the 
Roman power bestowed. Won at last 
by the contrast, the Jews asked and 
obtained the annexation of their countiy 
to the imperial territory. The change was most simple; a ' king 
and court, with endless intrigues and exactions, disappeared fnm 
Palestine, and in their place there was a Soman procuiator, 

1 VeU. raterc., ii. 101, 102; Pliny, fiUt. Nat. U. 48. 

> OEOr KAIZAPOS ErEPTETOY. Laurelled head of At^itai. Ob iIm mvM, HUUBS 
MEFAAOY APTAYAZAOr. Diademed Lead of Artavawlea II. Untqne dMuriai la tha &^A 
UuMom, published in the Did. dt Numi*m. i. p. 437, No. MO. 

' HPQAOr. Bunch of grapes. Un the reverse, a helmet and BONAFXCV. ba^ncak 
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havrng the ju» gladii, although placed under the supreme author- 
ity of the governor of Syria. The countiy preserved its religion, 
its municipal liberties, and its judicial rights, with the single 
exception that its magistrates could not execute the death penalty 




MAP rOR TBK 



OF 0ALLC8 AMD PETROimiB (NEXT PAOl). 



without the sanction of the procurator. This was a precaution 
against local animosities and a safeguard for the condemned. 

In the Bouthem part of the Empire a few wars had occurred 
before and during the sojourn of Augustus in the East. E\'ery 
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year numerous fleets traversed the Red Sea on their way to India, 
and, navigating a dangerous sea, had need of ports of sbt-lier 
along the route. Augustus formed the design of subjugating the 
nations along these shores, and of laying hands upon Arabia Felix, 
which the ancient world believed to be full of marvellous ricla*-. 
In 24 B. c. Aelius Gallus set out from Egypt with ten thousand 
soldiers, guided by a Nabathaean chief.^ These Arabs, whose ftq- 
ital was the commercial centre of the peninsula, were inten-sU-tl 
in causing the failure of this expedition. Gallus, deceived by hU 
guide, wandered for six months through the desert: he, however. 
took several places, and penetrated till within two days' journey 
of " the Frankincense country ; " but disease and lack of provisions 
compelled him to retrace his steps.^ 

Meanwhile the Candace, or queen of Ethiopia, believing Egypi 
deprived of troops, invaded it and captured Syene, Elephantine, 
and Philae (22 b. c). Petronius, with but ten thousand men. 
drove out the Ethiopians, followed them a distance of nine hundred 
and seventy miles,^ as far as their capital, Napata, which Ik* 
took. A second attack made by the Candace upon a post that 
the prefect had fortified, five days' journey southward from Philu*. 
was so luisuccessful that the queen consented to pay tribute ami 
to send ambassadors to Augustus. He received them at Samu>. 
whither came also the Indian and Scythian deputies bringing' 
gifts.* Content with havhig made the Ethiopians feel that the 
desorts did not place them beyond reach, he had the prudence to 
remit the tribute. 

This double expedition on the two shores of the Arabian Gulf 
had not succeeded ; it had, however, carried the Roman name 
and a salutary fear of Rome into these regions, and the oonunerce 
of the Rod Sea became more active in consequence.* 

1 AVe follow the chronolony of Clinton, Fasti IleUen. Strabo, bowerer, wiw ww tbr 
fricml uf (iallus, places Uic exjMidition of the Candace at the same time with that id 
the Koiiiaus into Arabia. These (lifliciiltics are not irreconcilable. Gallna, who left Bgj|* ii 
the year 24, passed the Rummer and winter at I^eiicc Come, wandered for rix moBthsof the 
year 23 in the deserts, retnrninf;; at last in two months to the shore of the Red 8w s Mf var 
easily have l>een absent from £<:ypt until the l>cginning of the year 22. 

'^ Gosselin places the city of Marsyaba, where the Roman general tamed bftck, two di?** 
journey from Mecca; M. Frcsnel, in the heart of Iladramant (Jounnd AtiaLf Jvfy wmA 9tit 
tembcr. 1K40) ; M. Xocl des Vergers and M. Caussin de Perceral incline to Teneo. 

« riiny. Hist. Nat. vi. 29. « Strabo, xrii. p. 821, and xt. p. 711. 

^ I'he Kuiporor*8 ^^randson Caiiu carried the Roman standards into Arabia liiar« 9ti ** 
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The Fasti Capitolini place in this year (21 B. c.) a triumph of 
Sempronius Atratinus, for successes in Africa, and in the year 19 
another African triumph, decreed to Cornelius Balbus.' This 
African proconsul had followed the track of the early Carthaginian 
traders as far as Fezzan,^ a great oasis which has always been 
tlie chief market of Northern Africa. It is the meeting-place 




XAP FOR THE EXPEDITION OF CORNELICS BALBD8. 

of caravans from Morocco and from Egypt, from Soudan and from 
the shores of the Mediterranean, and is said to contain a hundred 
TiUages. Balbus united this region to the province of Africa;' 
and at the present day may still be seen, on the frontier at the 
well of Bonjem, a Roman structure built of enormous blocks of 
stone, once a station of the imperial troops.* 

Ear M the chores of the Red Sea. where, if we may belivvc Pliny (//«/. Nai. ii. 67), he recog- 
nliad frkgmeDta of Spanish vesnelii which hati brco wrecked tliere. 

I FloruB (It. 12) speaks of a successful expedition of Quirinius ^;ainst the Mannaridcs 
•ad Uw Garamantes. 

• TTie capital of this region, Jlouriook. is thirty-five days' journey from Tripoli. Cf. Rit- 
Ur, Enitunde, part i. 3, 983. Captain I.yon (A Xnrmtire of Trareh in Nnrihfrn Africa), who 
Nt out from Monrzook the 9lh of February, 1820. reached tho Mediterranean, between Lebida 
taA MMorata, on the 18th of Klarch, having rested six days while on the way (chap. ix.). 

■ Pliny, Hilt, Nat. t. 3. The two principal places taken by Balbus were Cydamna 
(Ghadamea), eighty leagues from Tripoli, and Raramah (Gcrmah), much more remote. 

* Tbe inicriptioD apon it bcara the name of Septimius Serenu. {Lyoo'a Narrative, tu. 
rou IT. IS 
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In Africa, then, the Romans made their way across tlif 
desert to renew the early commercial relations of Carthage, tb-f 
Cyrenaeans and Egypt with the markets of the interior, and tlieir 
fleets ventured to traverse the Indian Ocean. Upon this frontiiT 
the policy of Augustus was altogether commercial, active, aud 
enterprising, and therefrom resulted for these provinces a prosiwritv 
greater and more durable than at any other point of the Em|tiri*. 
In Asia, where he found hiiuM.']f 
^_ .,_^ y^ - ■ ~v ^" *''® presence of old states whose 

/^ ' W Ik Hi / ^'.' A resources he knew, he had Iwen 
firm but reserved, using diplomacy 
rather than force ; and he had laid 
the foundations of that system of 
influence and pacific intervention 
which caused peace to prevail so 
long upon the banks of the Euphrates. And 80, when, aftiT 
three well-occupied years (21-19), he returned to Rome, whieli 
Egnatiutt Rufus had lately been agitating in the name of the 
liberty of the coniitia, the people, forgetting the complaints ami 
counsels of this designing person, whom they had for a moment 
followed as the crowd follows any novelty, hastened to welcome 
Aiigustut^. and offered him the consulship for life and the censor 
sliip under the new designation of 
praefecturn inorum. In this con- 
duct tht-'re was neither weakness 
iii»r cowiinlice; for all men were 
under the spell. — all accepted this 
sway wliicli. .■seeking only for peace, 
found victory also, — and men re- 
peated in IliiruueV vurses that the 
• {\u'Mn of Elliiiipi;i was a fugitive, 
Arineniii almuMt whiilly sulnlued, 
ilii- Daciaiis c()n<iuered. and that in the presence of a court fonaed 
Itv the deputies of all nations, a Parthian chief had" knelt before 

.■ID.) This trnvulUrr Umni\. in l?<lfi, tho <!rc>at oaris cxtrcmelj arid; but he r^ardi it M <k 
ni-ci't^ary Btayi! fur tlinw jHTHms sii'kin'.: to \«i*s through from TripoU to Sondan. 

> Wxiin?.^- coin ..f t.. F.MtltlCius 1>.\TKLI.1Vr, firtt proconnd of tlw CrrwaiM ■fwr * 

■livislon of till' pnivimi.'* iniiilc liy Ai[i.;iiflii» in the jear 2T B. C. 
- Frotu :l lii'rin/i.' cuiii -struck at Curinlh. 
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Augustus and accepted a crown from the Emperor's hands.* 
Nothing had ever flattered the Koman pride so much as this 
apparent submission of an enemy reputed invincible. In memory 
of this bloodless victory an arch of triumph was erected to him 
who had delivered the captive eagles, and the standards them- 
selves were placed in the temple of Mars Ultor, where all kings 
soliciting the friendship of Au- 
gustus were required to attest 
their fidelity in presence of these 
reconquered trophies.' 

Augustus was now at the 
height of his prosperity. Peace 
prevailed along the frontiers, 
anarchy had been subdued at 
home, and good laws witli wise 
reforms justified his power. 
Around him were grouped a 
numerous family and many 
men of genius. Octavia was 
yet alive; Julia, at this time 
the wife of Agrippa, and pro- 
tected against her own vices by 
her husband's virtues, was the 
mother of sons and daughters; 
two of these princes, Caius and 
Lucius, adopted by their grand- 
father, were destined to continue 
the imperial race ; ^ and Livia as 
yet had not begun to regard 
them as the rivals of her son 

Tiberius. The latter up to this time had exhibited only his 
talents, while Dnisus, beloved of the people and the army, 
was about to have the opportunity of displaying his courage. 

' Sact., Octar. 21 ; Justin, XLII. v. ; Hor., EpiM. I. xii. ; Carm. I. xi. : II. iv. 8. 

* See (Vol. in. p. 750) the ruins of this temple, and (p. J49) the restoration which 
has been nade of it. 

* One born in 20, the other in 1 7 b. c. 

* Lnciiu Caesar, oon of Agrippa; statue found at Tclesia, near Capua (Museum of 
Naples). 
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Some clouds, however, were beginning to gather on this brilliant 
horizon. Marcellus was dead ; and poetry was veiled in mourning, 
for the epic bard lay dying (19 B. c.) at Brundusium, and Tibullus 
shortly followed him to the tomb. But the death of Marcellus, 
who might possibly have disappointed the hopes he raised, was 
the means of restoring Agrippa to the Empire; Ovid and Pro- 
pertius filled the place left vacant by Tibullus, and the Muses 
could share between Horace and Livy the wreath fallen from 
Vergil's brow. 



II. — The Fbontibr of the Rdinb and the Danube. 

The first blow to this wonderful prosperity came from the 
quarter whence were to come all the dangers of the Empire, — from 
the banks of the Bhine. Certain of the Sicambri, Usipetes, and 




OERMAN CAVALRY ATTACKINO THE ROHAKB.' 



Tencteri had crossed the river, defeated a force of Boman cavalry, 
and captured from Lollius the eagle of the fifth legion. To this 



' From the column of Antonlniu. 
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attack, as to a concerted signal, responded a long war-cry from 
all the bank of the Danube, and the barbaric world seemed to 
rise in arms like one man. Istria and Macedon w^ere invaded, 
and the Roman vassal in Thrace, Rhoemetalces, called the legions 
to his aid against the Bessi and the Sauroniatae (17 and 16 B. c.).^ 
Augustus, although taken by surprise, acted with resolution. He 
re-opened the temple of Janus, and dividing, as he had before 
done, the administration of the Empire with his son-in-law 
Agrippa, who was at this time associated with liimself for five 
years in the tribunitian power, he sent him into Syria, to make 
sure that this tmnult should have no echo in the East. He him- 
self, a few months later, went into Gaul (16 b. c). Upon his 
approach, the Sicambri retired into their forests after having 
given hostages, and the imperial lieutenants in Germany, Pannonia, 
Noricum, and Thrace, everywliere resuming the offensive, subdued 
the revolt, or drove back across the Rhine and Danube the tribes 
that had crossed these rivers. The lieutenant in Germany, Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, outstripping the boldest of his predecessors, even 
carried his eagles across the Elbe, made an alliance w^ith the in- 
habitants and erected in their midst an altar to Augustus, for the 
purpose of attracting these people to a respect for the Empire 
and its divinities.^ The altar of the Ubians was the sign erected 
by Rome on the banks of the Rhine to call about her the Germans 
of the West ; that of Domitius, if it sliould last, would be a 
centre whence Roman influence would radiate throughout the region 
between the Elbe and the Oder (15 B.C.). On his return Domitius 
constructed across the marshy plains which lie between the Ems 
and the Weser the Pontes longi. With the sword the Romans 
gained their battles, and with fortresses and roads they made 
their victories secure. 

Between Gaul and Pannonia the frontier of the Empire was 
broken by the Alps, that fortress of Central Europe which was 
occupied by poor and savage mountaineers. Whatever they had 
not they took by violence, and their incursions desolated the rich 
plains which lay beneath them. We may remember the despair of 

^ Dion, liv. 20. In the year 27 b. c. Crassus had triumphed oTer the Bessi and the 
Bastaraae (/</. IL 84). 
* Dion, Ut. 20. 
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the Helvetii, who decided to abandon their homes to escape from 
these attacks, which it was ahke 
impossible to foresee and to 
avenge. The inhabitants of Cis^ 
alpine Gaul had been eqmllv 
unfortunate. Augustus^ to brin^' 
this state of things to an end, de- 
spatched Drusus and Tiberius to 
subjugate the Rhaetians. The 
two brothers, setting ont sinuil- 
taneously from Italy and fmui 
Gaul, met in Rhaetia ; and the 
Barbarians, pur!>ued acres:; tla-ir 
lakes and tracked over their 
mountains, yielded to Roman dis- 
cipline.' As had been dunu 1>y 
Agrippa in the case of the Canta- 
brians, these mountain tribes were 
torn from the country where tlu-y 
would have forever remembeivd 
their past freedom, only enough 

men being left there for the cultivation of the fields. The same 

fate was meted out to the inhabitants of 

Noricum and to the Taurisci. 

The conquerors at once became pioneers, 

laying out roads and building forts; and 

Augu.stus boldly threw out, beyond the 

mountains and the Rhine, and but a short 

distance from the Danube, a great colony, 

Augusta Vindelicorum (Augsburg). Commu- 
nicating with Italy by a road through the 

country of the Grisons, and built on the bank of a stream, the 

Lech, which falls into one of the two great rivers of Gennaiif 
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., Conn. IV. iv. 17; Sintbo, Tii. 292. 

ind (Ic France ; a (;ift of llie Due de Luj-nei. Thil ytrj «zpnidTa hsMl, Con 



Satnniiiiii in 1))48, bos fur romc time l>orne the name of DrtUU, Ma of lAti^ Thil 
i» far frniii ccrlain ; but from Uf xlylu we may fix the date of tLii bronn En iba fint 
the (.'hriatiun itu. anil luay n'^^iirU tliin peraooagc u a contempormcy of Anpatol. 
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and rises near the other, the capital of the new provinces was 
well situated to guard the most vulnerable part of the Roman 
frontier on the side of Germany.^ Lower down upon the Danube, 
at the point where Noricura touches Pannonia, a very strong place, 
Camimtum,' was built to hold the two provinces in check. Augus- 
tus, from Gaul, superintended these important operations, being 
detained there by the necessity of perfecting the organization of that 
country.' When he left Gaul he appointed Drusus to keep watch 
on the Rhine ; and so it was the Emperor's son, one of the heirs 
of his power, who now took up his abode in these rude countries 
to protect them against the barbarians, — an instance of solicitude 
for new subjects which had never before been shown in the history 
of Rome. 

At the opposite extremity of the Empire Agrippa visited 
Judaea, where he sacrificed in the temple of Jerusalem; and he 
also made a tour through all the Oriental provinces. Details are 
wanting of his labors; historians only speak of Borytus, raised 
by him from its ruins, and of a solemn judicial decision which 
put an end to the long quarrels of the Jews and Greeks in the 
cities of Asia.* But we know his activity and his devotion to the 
public good, and we may be sure that the skilful administrator 
and formidable warrior employed usefully, and for the welfare of 
the provinces, this sojourn of four years in the East. Not once 
was he obliged to resort to the sword, although he made himself 
master of a kingdom. A certain Scribonius, who gave himself 
out to be the grandson of the great Mithridates, had seized upon 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus, where, some time later, he had been 
murdered by his subjects. To put an end to disturbances which 
interfered with the commercial transactions of which that state 
was the centre, the Roman general decided to unite it to the 
kingdom of Pontus, and accordingly ordered Polemon to take 
possession of the Bosphorus. Augustus, for the sake of having 

* Rhaetia and Vindelicia were not considered provinces until the reign of Tiberius (Veil. 
Paterc., ii. 39). 

^ The date is not known ; but in the year 5 a. d. it served as a military depot (Veil. 
Paterc., ii. 109). 

* Many of the colonies of Augustus in Spain and Gaul date from this epoch (Dion, liv. 
23 and 25). 

* Strabo, xvi. 756; Josephus, Ant. Jud. xvL 2. 
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peace upon the frontiers, sought to fortify the petty states, subject? 
of the Empire, with as much care as, in early days, tlie Senaie 
had bestowed upon enfeebling them. The inhabitants in this ca*e 
resisted; but the news that Agrippa was approaching Sinope niih 
a fleet under the command of Herod, sufficed to make them liv 
down their arms. Interested by bis positioD, which made liim 

and hi:: children the 
heirs of the Emperor, 
in promoting by Lii 
own example the hab- 
its suited to a mon- 
archy, Agrippa refusfJ 
the triumph which va 
decreed to him. Hl< 
conduct made a prt.- 
cedent for the other 
generals, and the uii^: 
brilliant victories uo 
longer brought the tri- 
umphal innignia tu 
those who had gaim-d 
them. We ought iiol- 
however, to regard this 
self-abnegation as uo- 
worthy flatter}-, nor to 
see ridiculous vanitf 
in the ruler who hio- 
self went up to the 
Capitol upon the news 
uf his lieutenants' vie- 
tories. In this natim 
of soldiers the militan' 
idea had been overmastered by the religious ; for them the real 
conqueror wa.s the iiiii)erator who had obtained the faTorable 
auspices, and nut the general who had fought in the field. Many> 
it is true, no longer gave credence to the idea of dinne fovor 
attested by the entrails of the victims, but still the c 

I Bust found »t Gafaii (MnMya rf tba Lnmv). 
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The modesty of Agrippa was su^ested by that of the ruler 
himself. On his return from Gaul Augustus entered the city by 
night. On the morrow, after having saluted the people, who 
had gathered about his dwelling, he went to the Capitol to de- 
posit before the statue of Jupiter the laurels with which his fasces 
were wreathed, and then to the curia to give im account to the 
Senate there assembled of all that he had done since his departure 
from Rome. 

Peace being everywhere restored or maintained, the two chiefs 
of the Empire returned to 
Borne at about the same 
time (13 B.C.). Augustus 
now accepted the office of 
ponttfex maximus, and 
Agrippa was continued for 
five years in the tribimi- 
tian authority. But tlie 
busy life of this great 
minister was nearing its 
end. Being sent against 
the Pannonians, wlio were 
in revolt, he had only to 
appear and at once receive 
tiieir submission ; and he 
was returning, when an 
attack of illness arrested 
him in Campania. Augus- 
tus, who received the news 
while witnessing public games, hastened to the p[x)t, but arrived 
too late to see his son-in-law alive (March, 12 b. c). The Empe- 
ror's grief was deep, for he lost in Agrippa less a lieutenant than a 
friend and indispensable colleague, before whom all ambition held its 
peace. Nothing had so much contributed to the security of the new 
government as the example of this Roman of the old school, as 
rich in valor and renown as the greatest men of the Republic, 
but efEacing himself willingly before the ruler and giving him 
all the gloiy. Posterity, which has especially admired Maecenas. 

1 Bnit found at Gabii (Museum of tbc Louvre). 
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has been unjust towards this indefatigable worker, for whom 
power was but the obligation to act unremittingly for the public 
good. But if since the battle of Actium the Empire had been ;it 
last governed and no longer given up to pillage, a great share in 
that change must be ascribed to the man whom we find always 
busy in the promotion of the public interest. Let him then remain 
associated with the fame of Augustus, as he was with the lalx)^ 
of the Emperor, whether in the Senate, in magistracies, in council, 
or upon fields of battle ! ^ 

His death left in the imperial family a void which could not 
be filled, and marked the beginning of that second period of long 
reims which is so often sad and enfeebled. From that day soli- 
tude and mourning constantly deepened around Augustus. Already 
Maecenas seems to be in disgrace,^ and Horace refuses the over- 
tures made him by the master of the world. Surrounded by 
intrigues and plots, persuaded into dangerous wars, smitten with 
a great public disaster, Augustus was destined to see his near 
relatives die one after another, or live to cover his house with 
infamy, and at seventy-six years of age to be left, the survivor 
of his children, his friends, and his great men. alone with 
Tiberius. 

The work roughly sketched out during the second sojourn ^^ 
Augustus on the other side of the Alps, had need to be taken ^V 
again and carried forward. Drusus, left in Gaul to complete t\^^ 
census and keej) watch upon the Germans, attached the provinci^^'' 
to himself by his affable manners, and brought them to make ^"^ 
demonstration of which mention has been made (p. 188), — *- "^ 
erection of a temple to Rome and Augustus. The docility of 6a^ *^ 
Comata leaving him free from anxiety in respect to his rear, 
crossed the Rhine, carefully inspected the right bank, construct^ 



* Dion, liv. 28. lie was fifty-one years of age (Pliny, HuL Nai*^ tU. 8). Ai 
pronounced his funeral oration, and caused him to be burled in the imperial Umbi. 

^ Tacitus, at least, says this (Ann, iii. SO): Aetate proveeta^ q>eeiem magu m 
principis quam vim tenuit; and he adds a fine sentence in regard to the falalitj of power wtii^^ 
cannot last forever, and the disgust which seizes princes who haTO given allt and liavoriu-'^ 
who have obtained all. Pliny, much more simply and tmlyi says (yii. 62) that 
yuffcred for a long time from a nervous malady and from a feveriih coodiUoiit wUch ** 
the last tliree years of his life never allowed him an hour's sleep.** It Is plain diat a i 
in such a condition of health could have been but rarely oonsolted. VLam often the 
style of Tacitus covers emptiness or error I 
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forts to guard the fords, and, these precautions being completed, 
prepared for a serious expedition. The extensive plain of Northern 
Grermany is intersected by three rivers, — the Eras, the Weser, and 
the Elbe, — which, running northward, form a series of lines of 
defence against an enemy coming from the Rhme. But should 
this enemy arrive by sea, these rivers give him access to the interior 
of the country. Drusus took this latter route, which brought him 
rapidly upon the rear of the most turbulent of the German tribes. 
To avoid the dangerous navigation along the Batavian coast, he 
made a canal {Fossa Drusiana) from the Rhine to the Yssel,^ by 
which his vessels passed through to the Flevo Lacus (Zu^'der Zee), 
whose outlet was into the North Sea. The Frisii having allowed 
themselves to be gained over, Drusus boldly sailed up the Ems, 
where he defeated the Bructeri in a naval engagement, and then 
advanced as far as the mouths of the Weser, where his vessels, 
stranded at low tide, would have been destroyed by the Chauci, 
had not the Frisii, who were following his movements by land, 
arrived in time to relieve him. 

This first expedition either frightened or persuaded into alli- 
ance with Rome the Northern tribes, long hostile to their neighbors 
of the South ; among others, the Chauci, who gained by their 
defection this eulogium from Tacitus : -• The most noble among 
the German tribes, who support their greatness by right conduct." 
But the Sicambri, Cherusci, and Suevi, forgetting their former 
quarrels, united their forces against the invading Romans. The 
Catti, a powerful people, whose infantry was renowned, refused to 
join the league. " Others go forth to battle,'' says Tacitus, '' but 
the Catti to war." The Sicambri, to punish what they regarded 
as treason, invaded the country of the Catti. Drusus seized the 
occasion. He threw a bridge across the Rhine near the mouth of 
the Lippe, — an operation since Caesars time of no great difficulty; 
and a second time he penetrated as far as the Weser. Arrested on 
the banks of this river by a lack of provisions, he retired. But 
his return was a succession of conllicts ; and near the sources of 

* Upon his return he made search for the Pillars of Hercules, — a confused tradition 
perhaps left upon these shores by iiiome Carthaginian navigator. *' Drusus was not lacking 
in boldness,'* says Tacitus; **but Occanus guarded the secrets of Hercules and his own. 
Thereafter no man made the attempt; it was judged more devout and reverential to believe 
in the works of the gods than to investigate them." 
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the Lippe, the Roman array, hemmed in on every aide, seemed near 
some great disaster. The Barbarians, who had bumed alive twenty 
centurions, were already agreeing upon a division of the sjioils: 
to the Sicambri, tlie captives ; to the Suevi, the silver and gold : to 
the Cherusci, the horses. A vigorous effort delivered the legions 
and dispelled the Barbarian dreams of victory. Drusus built liure 
the fortress Aliso (Hamni, or Elsen, near Paderbom), and left a 
garrison in it, to serve as a base for subsequent operations ; and 
a second fort. Imilt nearer the Rhine, united this outpost with the 
main line of the Roman defences (11 B.C.). 

By the recent subjugation of the Rhaeti and Vindelici, Rome 
htid api)roacln'd the Danube ; but this river still belonged to the 
Barbarians. During the campaigns of Drusus in Germany they 
rose in arms, and from Noricum to the Euxine all the country 
was in a bhize. In Thrace, Augustus, to reward the fidelity of 
the Odrysi, had given up to them some lands of the Bessi whidi 
had been consecrated to Bacchus. A priest of this god made an 
appeal to arms, beginning by the murder of one of the two sons 
of Cotys and the expulsion of the other's tutor, Rhoemetalces, who 
was driven as far as the Chersonesus. The whole of 
Thrace was lost, and even Macedon invaded. L. Piso. 
a skilful general, delivered these provinces after an 
arduous struggle, and Rhoemetalces, being declared 
king, received the injunction to watch more carefully 

ItllOKllETALCKS.' , , . _ , , 

over the peace of these regions. It would seem that 
he acquitted himself successfully in this task, for later he was in 
a ]>(jsition to furnish useful assistance against the Dalmatians and 
Pannonians. 

In this quarter t)ie war was conducted by Tiberius. In the 
year 12 B. c. he devastated the whole country of Pannonia, disarmed 
the population, and sold the bravest as slaves. But a year UXia 
this people had recovered weapons and warriors; the DalniAtians^ 
excited )>y the general awakening among the barbaric nationaliUeB, 
also bi-ukc ofE their relations with Rome; and Augustus, in alann^ 
again .saw war at the gates of Italy.* Tiberius dispelled the 

> BAXIAKDZ POIMHTAAKOY (of the kin^ Rhoemetalce*). The iMdab of tUs prinM 
have Ilic ]irnL'nonicns of C'aius Juliu« and tliu head of Auguatiu. 

= It vn» un thia oci-aBiou ihat Dalnatia waa made one of the inperial fmA a em (Dim, 
liv. 34). 
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langer by his activity, and deservedly shared the honors decreed 
o Dnisus for the successes across the Rhine. 

The repeated defeats of the Dalmatians and Pannonians, the 
riendshipof the great nation of the Scordi.sci, and the vigilance 
if Ithoenietalccs giving iiromise of a lasting peace along the 
)annbe, Augustus fonned the design of visiting and examining 
he other frontier. — namely, that of the Rliine ; and in the year 
.2 D-C.ho wont into Gaul a third time, accompanied by Tiberius 
ind Drusua. The situation must have been very grave to bring the 
hree chiefs of the Empire into this province at the same time. 
Augustus expected by his presence to increase the affection of the 
Sauls for Konie,' and he also wished to determine the measures 
rhich should be adopted in carrying on that war in Germany 
vhich was alwaj-s successful and always unprofitable. Notwith- 
tanding the pacific character uf liis intentions, he knew perfectly 
veil that the Empire could not halt at the Rhine. To remain 
he peaceful master of the left bank it was needful to rule far 




ALTAR AT HAYKSCE (DETAILS). 



icross the river. There were, then, two sorts of operations to be 
arried on, — one chiss defensive, to render the position on the Rhine 
ibsolutely impregnable ; tlie other offensive, to carrj' terror into 
he midst of the German tribes and render them, if not obedient, 
t least quiet. Augustus concerned himself especially with the 
>rmer. With the intention of subjecting tliis frontier to a more 
ctive 8nr\'eillance he separated the Rhine valley from Belgica, 
nd formed two governments, — Germania Superior and Inferior.* 



1 Gallic aoxilisriea Berred in the army oF DruauB, among whom the Nen'ii distinguiibed 
■ (Ury, Epit. cxxxix.). After the defeat of Varus, the Belgae offered to attack 
le Genoaiw and avenge his death (Tac., Ann. i. 43). 

* W« haT« not the exact date of thii partition, but it appears to have been effected in the 
na id Angmtu ; Cor in the year 9 a. d. Cologne had. like Lyons, an altar to Rome and 
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To defend the passage of the river he constructed a line of fifiv 
forts, resting on Mayence, Bonn, and Xanten. Opposite ilavemv 
fortifications were begun upon the Taunus, which were dostiuwl 
to extend across the entire Hercynian Forest. Then where tlu- 
river, growing wider, becomes at the same time shallower aud 
less rapid, a second line of defence was established behind tln' 
first by intrenched posts upon the Meuse.* To these measures 
were joined the founding of Gallic colonies in Suabia, — an o\mi 
territory tlirough wliich the Germans might come, between tilt- 
Rhine and the Danube, into the Roman possessions. Emigration* 
encouraged by the governors of Gaul, brought into the flyc^ 
decumates, or tithe-paying lands, a crowd of adventurers, wh<,^^ 
protected this weak point in ^ 




the Gallo-Rhaetic frontier." The 
city of the Rauraci (Augst, nvar 
Basle), in the great bond of 
the Rhine, commenced by Plan- 
cus, the founder of Lyon-^. 
received new accessions; nnil 
two legions established, one 
in Upper Alsace, the other at 
Vindonissa, among the Helvi*- 
tii, closed that gap of the Juni 
and the Vosges through which 
Ariovistus had passed. 

All these points were well 
selected to make the Rhinv 
an impassable barrier, and they 
were also admirable points whence to take the ofEenaive; for from 
their camps the legions could be flung into the very centre of 
Germany. Two great brandies of the Rhine come down from the 
Bohemian and the Hartz mouutjiins, — the Mein, which falls into the 



ALTAB OF UAT&NCB.I 



AuiriiBtuR, with an elected r/trerilan, — irhiijh leads nl to inppoM ft provlDdal a 

(Tfti-., Ann i. 31P. '!•). U|i|H.'r Gernwi}- extended from the Aftr to the SJoMlle; Lmrer Gcr 

many frum Ilie ^tloscllu to the vea. 

1 Diuti. liv. .13, anil Flurus, It. 12. The worki upon the Meiue Bwatlonwl bj Flww 
probably belong to a Inter ciKX-b. 

' Tac,, Grnn. 2'J. 

■ A Btune altar, found iir. Maj-unce in 1574, and now in tha Lilwaiy ol Hmm faml 
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Rhine opposite Mayence, and the Lippe, which unites with the main 

river not far from Vetera Castra, after flowing between the marshy 

country of the Bructeri and the wooded hills of the Sicambri. 

The legions at Vetera, therefore, saw open before them the broad 

valley of the Lippe. 

giving them access to 

tlie country of the 

Cherusci ; and those at 

Mayence kept watch 

over and threatened 

the extensive basin 

traversed by the Mein; 

and from Cologne it 

was easy to reach the 

Weser by way of the 

point where the Sii- 

deti end and the Hartz 

begin. 

Augustus was sur- 
prised in the midst 
of these labors by 
rumors of war break- 
ing out upon the 
double frontier which 
he believed already 
pacified. The Dal- 
matians revolted ; the 
Dacians, crossing the 
Danube upon the ice, 
invaded the Panno- 
nian territory; and the Catti, now in concert with the Sicambri, 
because the Romans were endeavoring to compel them to change 
their abode, again took arms. The two sons of Livia hastened 
against these enemies, with whom they were already acquainted. 
Tiberius readily gained a victory over the Dalmatians and sub- 
dued their turbulence, compelling them to turn their activity in 
the direction of mining.^ In the Danubian provinces he posted 

1 VfllL Patera, U. 110. 
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his garrisons so skilfully that peace was re-established there for 
fifteen years. The Roman merchants came thither in crowds, and 
brought with them the manners and language of Italy. -A 
knowledge of the discipline, and even of the speech, of Rome," siiys 
an eye-witness, "was spread abroad among the Pannonians; miiiiv 
cultivated letters and familiarized themselves with intellectuiil 
exercises." ^ Sirmium, Siscia, and Salone were the principal centres 
whence radiated the Roman influence. 

Drusus, on his part, was resolved to reduce Grermany also to 
the condition of a province. Aided by Barbarian auxiliaries, he 
subjugated the Catti ; and then falling upon the Maroomanm on 
the banks of the Mein, he drove them eastward. This success set 
free the right bank of the Rhine opposite Mayence. To deal a 
blow at the northern tribes, as well as at those of Central 
Germany, he traversed the country of the Cherusd as far as the 
Elbe, raised a trophy upon its bank, and received there the ambas- 
siidors of the Cinibri who came to beg for his friendship. The 
Cinibri and the Romans had met once before, upon the bankh of 
the Po ; they now met face to face again on the remotest confines 
of Germany : such progress had been made in a centuiy by the 
arms of Roiiu^ ! Drusus sent the Cimbrian deputies to his father; 
and iniporicil Rome saw these formidable enemies of the Republic 
bring an olVering to Augustus, as to a god, of the instmments 
used l)y them in their sacrifices.* 

Winter approachhig, Drusus was returning to his head- 
quarters, when he received a mortal injury by the fall of his 
horse. Tiberius, who was then at Pavia, crossed the Alps in the 
greatest haste, and arrived in time to receive his brother^s last 
embraces. This valiant prince was but thirty years of age, and ^ 
his deatli was an irrei)aral)le misfortune to the Emperor. Dnisusssse 
had specially devoted himself to the conquest of Grermany, — ;^ 
dillicult task, which, had he lived to accomplish it, would haw — 
fjjiven Gaul a very needful rampart. At Rome men talked 
his republican sentiments,^ as they did of those of Mareelli 
and Agrippa, and, later, of Germanicus, and of all those ph 

* Flonis, iv. 12. 
2 Strabo, vii. 20.3. 

* Tiic, Ann, i. S3; ii. 41, 82; Svet, Claud. 1. 
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by their birth beside the throne. It is the old policy, and yet 
forever new, of heirs presiiiiiptive, or, as in the present case, of 
thoric who wish to make iisl' uf them. Augustus was right in 




arelying upon the fidelity of Drusus no less than upon his ability. 
and even in regarding liim as tlie protector of the children of 
Julia. He had caused to be erected in honor of Drusus a trium- 
phal arch, which is yet standing in Rome at the entrance of the 



' From a photograph. 
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Appian Way. Stripped of the marble which covered it, this arch 
has the sombre aspect suited to a monument of victory whicli so 
soon became a monument of universal mourning. 

In tlie year 8 u. c. Augustus visited Gaxd a fourth time. 
accompanied by Caius Caesar, the eldest of Agrippa's sons, and by 

Tiberius, whom he tiaJ 
lately compelled lo 
marry Julia. An odious 
act of treachery causi;^ 
the renewal of hostUi- 
ties. All the Gerni:^''^ 
tribes, with the excep- 
tion of the Sicainbni 
had sent ambassadors 
to Augustus; but usin^ 
this exception as a pre- 
text, he had refused t: It^c 
desired peace. Upo^* 
this the Sicambri, "t^ 
avoid causing a w i»- ^' 
followed the general ^ '^' 
ample; and the Em^^=^^*^ 
ror, as soon as he h ■^-'^^^ 
all the chiefs of G^^"^ 
many in his pow^S=^ 
seized them and ie^^ " 
prisoned them in va^^^ 

ou9 Gallic cities, whei 

from grief and sham — ** 
they ended their lives bj- suicide.' Victory was on the side of i^*^ 
justice ; Tiberius, at the head of the l^ons of Drusna, conquer^^^ 
tlie Sicambri and transplanted forty thousand Barbarians into Gau^^- 
A part of the Catti, driven from their own lands by civil war .^* 
obtained jK'i'niissiou to establish themselves in the Insula Batavonm^K^^ 
on the single condition of putting their valor at the serrioe of tld^- 
Empire.* 
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> Bust ID the Museum of Naples, Nt 
' Suel., Oelai: 21 ; Tac., Germ. 29. 
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Roman policy thus filled the left bank of the Rhine with in- 
habitants and sought to depopulate the right bank, —a useless 
measure, for these tribes, crowded back upon themselves, were sure 
soon to return to tlie places whence iiiey had been driven out ; a 
dangerous measure, moreover, for, with the establishment of the 
Germans in Gaul begins that system of coloniziition of the fron- 
tiers which was to give tlie Barbarians the duty of guarding the 
gates of the Empire. The historic mission imposed upon Rome by 
Caesar's conquest was to bear Roman civilization to the Rhine. In 
Germanizing Eastern Gaul, Augustus failed in this duty ; and his 
policy, continued by later Emperors, rendered possible the success 
of the invasions which have rendered German the Gallic bank of 
the great river.* 

The victories of Tiberius seemed to have quite subjugated the 
Germans. Augustus decreed himself the honor of extending the 
pomoerium, as he had enlarged the limits of the ^..^t^ff^^^^^ 

Empire (8 B. c.).' For the third time he closed /^^S^k 
the temple of Janus ; and during twelve years /'^ ^ '^WiA 
these gates, whence war issued forth, were L ot*IE|l / 
never once opened. It was amidst this .•Jilence ^-j^^^^^Sf 
of armies that He was born who came to teach ^=^^^^^^^9 
men that in hea\eii there was but one God, phraataces.* 
and on earth should be but one dogma, — lirotherly love.* 

This universal peace was not, however, so complete that the 
Emperor could fear for his legions the dangerous idleness of camp- 
life. In his anxiety to consolidate the Roman power upon the 
Rhine and the Danube, he had almost forgotten the Euphrates ; when 
troubles in Armenia and the intervention of the Parthians in the 
afEairs of that kingdom, which Rome was bound to protect, 

* The Gennuig applaud this policy; in these colonists they rtK-'ognlie tbc pioDCcri of 
ftUare Gemumic invMions (Preuss, KiiUfr lil^rUthn, p. 55). ^Vhile -Minisler of Public 
Instruction, I made all the efForts vhi<'h tlie l.iw did not prohibit to replace German by French 
in tbe primary Bchools of ibe German cantons of Lorraine. Unfortunately the local clergy 
lldieTed it their interest to oppose these measures. 

* Veil Pftterc., ii. 9; ; Dion. Iv. S. 

■ King Phraataces, crowned by a Victory, from a ."ilver coin in the Cal/inetde France. 

* The date of Christ's birth 'm in the year of Rome 7-17, according to Fisher, Ideler, and 
BciTiiold; 749 according to Clinton and Zumpt. Saint I.ulcc and Saint Matthew repreaent 
that Jetoi waa horn about two years before the death of Herod, who certainly died in 750. 
The ChriMUn era ought, thercfort-, to be hci back fuur or five yt-ars. 
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obliged him, if he would not see undone the work of his \wH 
years, to send his grandson Caius into the East (1 B.C. — 4 a.d.I. 
The young prince first visited Egypt ; then, with a consideraWi; 
army, traversed the Nabathaean country, Palestine, and Syria. axA 
entered Armenia, where he placfed upon the throne a vassal «i 
the Empire. This was a new reconnoitring of tlie OrientaV 
frontiers, like tliat made by Augustus in the year 30 B. c. ai^A 
a second time in 20, and again by Agrippa five years later. It 
was without serious danger ; for, as the price of abandon! xig 
Armenia to the Empire, the Parthian king, son of that crafty 
Italian woman given by Augustus to Phi-aates, asked one thLxig 
only, — that his brothers be kept in Rome.' A few years later t lie 
incestuous and parricidal Phraataces was murdered, together wi th 
his mother, by his outraged subjects. Orodes, whom they px-o- 
claimed in his stead, soon sliowed himself so cruel that assaF^^^i- 
nation relieved them of him also, and their deputies came to 
Rome to seek a king. Augustus gave them Vonones. A monarc-l-»y 
so disturbed as this could cause him no anxiety. 

In Germany the legions also scoured the country eveiy ye£^ '^' 
to show the Roman eagles to the Barbarians. In the years 4 a:^"* 
5 A. D. Til>erius came again to take the cow:^''^*^' 
mand during two campaigns. He again advanc^^^^^ 
I by land as far as the Elbe, while a fleet oan"""^""^ 
r roimd by sea ; and he established his winter qua " 
ters in the heart of Germany. This innovatio'^^^ 
was more meuacing than the periodical expcds^ -^ 
voxoKEs. OR ARSACEa ^'^ouii of the legions, for from the camps Roma*^ -^ 
xviii. (siLVEK ciHN.) influence was sure to spread among the neigh,^ 
boring tribes. Officers and soldiers, thrown into daily relation^' -^ 
with the Barbarians, would make, by the presence of civilization^ ^' 
a war upon their manners and customs more dangetouB to Hbertvi^^ 
than any blows struck upon the held of battle. Already many o^t^ 
their chiefs had made the journey to Rome, there to learn gentler;^" 
manners and to receive the gold ring of the equestrian order. Some^^ "* 

' Josephus, Am. Jud. xviii. 3. Acconling to Sunt Martin, FhiuMt wm iCill alin, htt^-^^^ 
Phraataces, the von of Thermusa, ha<l assiiroed tlic title of king. The jcmng jpriara mndcrgdC*^^ 
bh father in tlie year 9 A. i>. \» llif: siilijei^t of •Tiiilaea wilt occupy our W 
mcrul}' indiialeii tliat this iirotiiir'i: wiix n-ilin'isl in tliu year ti. 
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of their moat conspicuous men had become completely Romanized, 

and Gennany had entered on the path where Gallic nationality 

was lost. Would she pause in time? "It is already a province," 

writra the historian Velleius, who served at that time in the legions 

of Tiberius. 

While this work was going forward in the North between the 

Rhine and Elbe, a great 

barbaric kingdom was 

rifling in the South very 

near the Roman out- 
posts. One of the Mar- 

oomanni, Maroboduus, 

who had been attracted 

to Rome like so many 

other Germans, had been 

much impressed with 

that skilful organization 

where all things were 

so admirably disposed 

to secure power. He 

had profited by the 

lesson ; and. returning 

home with the authority 

of a man who had seen 

great things and can 

also accomplish them, 

he seized the command. 

Withdrawing his people 

from the banks of the 

Ifein, where he had suf- 
fered a defeat, he estab- 
lished them in Bohemia, 
- — a fortress, with its 
Vampart of mountains, in the heart of the Barbarian world. The 
mibe, breaking its way through on the North, opened to him a 
^ate in the direction of tho.se countries where the legions had just 
established themselves; while from the tops of mountains descend- 
ing to the waters of the Danube he could hear the war^iy of the 
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Pannoniaiis and behold the icy peaks of the Alps. Against his 
own people, who had proclaimed him king, Maroboduus had su^ 
roimded himself with a guard and had built for his residence a 
strong citadel, Marobudum (Budweis?); and against the neighk»r- 
ing tribes he had, aided by numerous deserters from the Roman 
army, disciplined seventy thousand foot soldiers and four thousuid. 
cavah-y, whom he exercised in continual engagements. Nearly all 
the Suevi had gathered around this chief who had so glorioiuily 
revived their ancient renown, and the Senones, and even the L»m- 
bards, recognized his supremacy. 

Augustus was alarmed at this power, which Tiberius openly 
in the Senate declared more threatening to Rome than eitlier 
Pyrrhus or Antiochus had been, and he resolved to crush it before 
it reached its height. A formidable army of six legions, collecteil 
upon the Danube, was held in readiness to cross the river and 
attack Bohemia from the south, while the lieutenant in command 
in Upper Germany, making his way through the Hercynian fore.-^r 
with an equal force, should attack from the west. Tiberius had 
already arrived at Camuntum, the Roman depot in these regions, 
when a fearful insurrection broke out in his rear; it was the 
revolt of the Pannonians and Dalmatians, who, believing the 
legions already engaged with the Marcomanni, again rushed t«» 
arms. Rome escaped from this peril through the same error which 
invariably ruined her enemies: Maroboduus consented to negotiate. 
and Tiberius was at liberty to turn his strength against the rebeU 

(() A. D.). 

Their plan had been, however, well constructed. All the 
Roman troops in camp in their coimtry liad gone to join Tiberius. 
Had they waited l)ut a month longer, the war with Maroboduus 
would have left not a soldier tetween the Danube and the Alps; 
that is to say, Italy would have l)een open to them. But they 
were anxious to prevent the departure of the auxiliary corps which 
they had been compelled to furnish, which, in the Roman camp...^ 
would have been so many hostages for the good behavior of tk^ 
nations whence thc»y came. The first blows of the revolt wer — 
directed against the centres of Roman influence and power; tb^M 
Pannonians fell u])on Sirmium, the Dalmatians upon Salone. EigfarzJ 
hundivd thousand hilmi, the report said at Rome, were in 
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and skilful leaders directed the movement. They formed three 
corps: the first was left in charge of the country; the second 
invaded Macedon ; the third was directed against Nauportus, which 
defended the entrance into Italy by way of the Julian Alps. 
Augustus was filled with alarm at this peril. " In ten days," he 
said to the senators, '' the enemy may be under the walls of 
Rome ; " and his fears were not exaggerated, for Italy was destitute 
of soldiers. A scarcity of food supervened, which soon became 
actual famine, and the Emperor was forced to require all strangers 
to leave Rome. The Sardinians revolted, the Gaetuli refused 
obedience to Juba, the mountaineers of Isauria desolated the 
adjacent provinces, and brigandage sprang up everywhere.^ The 
work of thirty years was shaken ; the days of gloom had begim. 

Prompt and energetic measures were taken. Levies were at 
once made, and the veterans and five legions that were out of the 
country were recalled. The knights and senators offered regular 
contributions for the whole duration of hostilities, and the rich, 
according to their wealth, furnished soldiers, one or more, from 
among their slaves, with six months' provisions. The shame of 
this desperate resource was concealed by giving them liberty 
together with their weapons. Tiberius employed the first year 
entirely in the defence of Italy ; he established himself strongly 
at Siscia, where he barred the valley of the Save, and waited for 
the legions from Asia, accompanied by auxiliaries from the Thracian 
Rhoemetalces, to make an important diversion by way of Moesia. 
But the governor of this province failed in an attack upon the 
intrenchments of Mount Almus ; and the Daciaus, to whom this 
gave an opportunity, falling upon Moesia, he was obliged to return 
thither promptly. From the Danube to the very centre of Macedon, 
bands of insurgents had free range throughout the country. 

Augustus organized new measures. In the spring of the year 

7 A-D. he despatched to Tiberius the latter's nephew Germanicus 

with a second army. Fifteen legions — that is to say, the most 

Considerable force that had been seen together since the civil wars — 

united. But this country, intersected by rivers and by mountain 



> Dion, Iy. 28. He speaks (Ivi. 48) of a Spanish brigand so much dreaded that 
-^.ngnstiit offered a reward of two hundred and fifty thousand drachmas to any person 
^^^▼ering him up to justice. 
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chains, was admirably adapted for guerilla warfare, and a yeart 
went by without bringing results. The Romans had nothing 't-^ 
boast of except a success of Germanicus against the Dalmatia i^m^^- 
and one victory which came near costing them five legio:^- "^^• 
Augustus, growing constantly more anxious, went, notwitlistandi ^^^r 
his seventy years, as far as Ariminum, in order to be nearer t H^^^' 
theatre of events. Unfortunately, these nations, who so gallan "t: - *> 
stood against two hundred thousand Romans, had not reckoned *- — ^*" 
an enemy even more formidable than the legions, — famine; t 1 
uncultivated fields produced no harvests, and a frightful mortalit 
caused by inHullicient food, ravaged their ranks. Without having be 
conquered, they sul^mittcd,^ not surrendering their weapons, but lettir:* 
them fall from their hands. " Why have you caused this revolt ? 
Tiberius asked of Bato, the Dalmatian chief. "Why do you ser»» ^^^ 
wolves to guard your flocks, instead of dogs and shepherds?" w 
the bold reply; and the future Emperor remembered the answer. 

In order to smother beneath ruins the last sparks of the 
the country of Pannonia was subjected to a systematic devastation. 
and this savage execution was called " pacifying " the oountiy 
Many bands encamped in the mountains which separate Dalmati 
from Pannonia, and remained there for a long time independent 
or, in the language of Rome, brigands. The rest built up thei:: 
cabins again, began to cultivate their fields, to refine their 
of living, and not being able to be free, strove to make 
Roman ; *^ and Tiberius returned in triumph to Rome. 

Thus war was at last banished from the regions occnpii 
by industrious populations ; and there was heard no longer, ev 
upon the frontiers, the roaring of that stormy sea which still ooiK 
tinu(?d to break against the outposts of the Empire. The Roma 
people, intoxicated with their grandeur, celebrated their o 
apotheosis while ai)otheosizing Rome, and received from their 
the promise of liuiitless power and endless duration,— 

<<His (*go nee iiietas rerum nee tempera pono: 
Impcrium sine fine dedi." ' 

> In Dalmatia resistance Ft ill continued at many points during the ymuu 8 and 
Germanicus was in command there, and Augustus sent Itberins thither in the ynr t A 
(Dion, Ivi. 11-16.) 

* Ui>on this war. see Dion, Iv. 29, S3, and YeUeioi raleveafaa, who took port fa il| & U#-ll 

• Vergil, Aentid, I 278-279. 
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In the midst of this prosperity suddenly came the melancholy cry, 
presage of the future : Varas is dead ! 

The Romans had not forgotten in Germany their wonted pru- 
dence. The hereditary enmities of the different tribes had been 
turned to good account. All the dwellers along the coast had 
been received into alliance ; upon the Rhine the Usipetes and the 
Tencteri were subjected ; forty thousand Sicambri had been trans- 




ported into Gaul, and the friendship of the Bructeri was believed 
to be secure. Fortified posts, resting upon the great fortress of 
Aliso, at the sources of the Lippe, kept watch over the country ; 
and at Cologne, as at Lyons, an altar had been erected at which 



' Museum of Vienna. A m.if;nificent cameo, called flf in mo ,4 uyuKM/i.<, representing the 
triumph of Tiberius over ihe Pannonianp. Their chief, Bato, who for tevcn j*ears resisted 
Tiberins, is represented chained and crouchin;; beneath the trophy. He wears trousers, like 
the inhabitants of Gallia Braccata ; on the Decic of another prisoner is seen the (i.-illie lon/uix. 
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the Germans were the priests and Rome was the divinity.* Ilei 

and tliere were formed some settlements to which the Barbarians 

brought their rude productions, and began to learn Roman niannei 

and customs. Their chiefs, attracted into the service, went to shecz^ ^^A 

their blood for Rome ; then, returning to their tribes with goldei :ar -=^__in 

collars and weapons bestowed as tokens of honor, the reward o- «lj^ o1 

their valor, described the marvellous sights that they had seen, 

Italy, where cities were as numerous as cabins in thefr country ^^^H^' 

Rome, populous as a world ; and those masters of the Empire — m: -ir 

who were worshipped as gods, because they had the power oi^z:^^ c 

gods. These accounts impressed the imagination of the Barbarians-^^ ^^^ ^• 

and the divinity of Augustus appeared much more certain on th^-«:^^b 

banks of the Weser than by the Tiber. *' One day," says Velleius. -«:—*' " 

Paterculus, " we were encamped on the bank of the Elbe, th 

Barbarians being on the opposite side. Suddenly one of their chiefs. 

an old man of majestic stature, unmoored a little boat, an(E:^ -«r3i 

advancing as far as the middle of the river, called out that h 

desired to see Caesar. His request being granted, he came 

and landed ; having surveyed Tiberius for a long time silently.* 

' Our warriors are mad,' he said ; * from a distance they hono: 

you as gods, but close at hand they fear to confide in your 

faith. For my part, I am grateful to you, Caesar, for the favo 

you have granted me. The gods, whom hitherto I knew only 

their renown, I have to-day looked upon ; and it is the happiesti:^^ 

day of my life.' He obtained permission to touch the general' 

hand ; then, re-entering his boat, he returned across the river, 

his eyes fixed upon Caesar until he had rejoined his companions^ 

on the opposite shore." ^ 

Time ])eing left to do its work, the charm was sure to have i 
effect upon these simple people, impressed by grandeur of every 
kind. But the attempt was made to hasten their conversion ;s 
and violence recalled these children to the consciousness that they 
were* men. 

The position taken l)y Maroboduus and the revolt of the Fknno- 
nians had decided Augustus to hasten the work of transformatioii in 
(iennany. Amarus, formerly governor of Syria, had been sent across 
thu Rhine with this mission. A stem man, and habituated to the 

^ Tac, Ann. i. 67: Ara Ubiorum, * VelL PBterc, iL 109. 
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servile docility of the Eastern nations,^ Varus could not understand 
that it might be necessary to proceed cautiously. In the utmost 
confidence he published his edict, and went among the astonished 
Barbarians to establish his tribunal, to call the cases before him, 
and to pass sentence in the name of laws which had been made 
upon the shore of the Tiber. The Germans had been accustomed 
themselves to revenge the injuries done them ; Varus now reserved 
to himself the right of inflicting punishment. This interference in 
their affairs of men of the law, this talkative justice, these battles 
of words, always obscure to them and sometimes offensive, 
exasperated these men, whose judicial procedures were simpler and 
more summary, because they took for granted that the truth 
would be told under oath, — more solemn also, because both in 
action and symbols they made every case a drama, where the 
criminal, the victim, and the whole assembly of the people 
played each a part. Had a murder been committed, was a man 
foimd dead lying on the open ground, the custom was to fasten 
a rope about the neck of the corpse and bury it. Several days 
having been allowed to elapse, the body was exhumed, and all 
the men of the district, approaching one by one, took hold of 
the rope and dragged the corpse along the ground. To the 
guilty man this was a most trying ordeal, for it was believed 
that the murdered man would point out his slayer, the blood 
starting from the wounds at the instant the latter laid hands 
upon the rope. The Germanic law had no corporal penalties, 
nor did it give life for life. Only the priest, acting in the 
name of Heaven, could smite a German, and only cowards and 
traitors were punished with death ; also sentence from the 
general assembly was required. In the case of murder, a fine 
was the penalty. If, however (the Salic law provided), the 
murderer were too poor, and his own kindred could not or 
would not aid him, twelve witnesses swore in his behalf that 
neither upon the ground nor under it had he more property than 
what he offered. Upon this he returned into his house, took 
up dust from the four corners, and standing on the threshold, 

* Strabo, TiL 290; Tac., Ann, ii. 45. Some disturbances having broken out in Judaea, he 
had caused to be crucified along the highways two thousand prisoners (Josephus, Ant. Jud. 
zriLlO). 
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threw with his left liand the dust upon liis nearest relatives. 
Having done this, in his shirt, without shoes or girdle, and 
carrying a stafE in his hand, he strode over the threshold of 
his cabin and over the hedge surrounding his field. He was 
vargus, an outlaw, from that day forth ; the interminable forest, 

the boundless ocean, was 
his domain.' 

But this outlaw was 
now arrested by Eoman 
lictors, scourged with rods, 
smitten with the ase, — 
him whom gods alone could 
smite ! For smaller of- 
fences there were endless 
pleadings. In vain the 
Barbarian offered to de- 
cide it all by an oath ; 
Vanjs would have in^■es- 
tigations, witnesses, dis- 
cussion of facts and points 
of law. Need we wonder 
that at the contact of 
these two social systems 
the Roman genius and 
the Barbarian genius felt 
themselves hostile to each 
other forever? "Hiss 
now, viper ! " cried the 
victorious German to the 
captive lawyers after hav- 
ing cut out their tongues 
and sewed up their mouths. Hatred so ferocious as this shows 
us where the revolt had its origin. 

The German nobles put themselves at the head of the move- 
ment, and a young chief of the Cherusci, Arminius,' son of Sigimer, 

DeaUche RechUalterthUmer ; bat I fear it b of 




GERMAN WOMAN, CALLRR THUSNELDA." 



• Upon this procedure see 
comparatively recent epoch. 

' Museimi of Florence (L. Stracke, op. cit. p. 61). 

* [The favorite German identification of this name witb HermaDn is very doabtfnl. 



-Ed.] 
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■was the soul of the conspiracy. Given up to the Romans as a 
!li08tage, lie had found favor in their sight, and had received the 
.fold ring and the command of a troop of German auxiliaries. But 
lie was the hereditary enemy of another chief of the Cherusci, 
•Segestes; and he sjitisfied at the same time his hatred of the 
latter and his passion for the beautiful Thusnelda, his rival's daugh- 
-ter, by carrying off the girl. It was a mortal offence ; and the 
:^ther, a friend of tlie Romans, would be sure, sooner or later, to 
■<ibtain his revenge from Varus. Arminius, thus personally endan- 
jjered, felt more acutely 
-the wrongs done to his 
-countrymen. He called 
"together the principal 
<hiefs of the Catti, 
<!%erusci, Marsi, and 
3ructeri, and in se- 
cret meetings arranged 
-with them the plan of 
A general insurrection 
In vain did Segestes 
warn Varus. " Have us 
arrested," he said ; "and 
without us the people ' 
will dare to attempt 
nothing. Later you 
will leam the truth." 
Varus still was confident. Meanwhile news was brouglit him that 
a remote tribe had revolted. It was a snare to draw him out of 
his camp and far away from his fortified positions. The chiefs 
who were about him offered to guide his march. They led him 
astray; and then, making tlieir escape under tlie pretext of going 
to seek aid for him among their own people, tliey placed them- 
selves at the head of the approaching bands. A son of Segestes, 
although a priest of Rome and of Augustus at the altar of the 
Ubii, joined his brothers in the revolt. 

Embarrassed with an enormous quantity of baggage, the three 




GERMAX, CALLED ARMINIi: 



* Mnaenni of the Capilol (L. Stracke, op. eil,, p. <9). 
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legions were advancing with diflficulty in a long line through dense* 
damp forests, without taking any precautions and as if in the niidsu - 1 
of peace. Suddenly some bands of Barbarians appeared ; then their --t^ 
number increased, till the forest seemed aUve with them, and the -i^ a 
army was entirely surrounded. Varus, however, was able to gain k r : 
the open country, wliere he encamped, and the followmg day he ^^:> m. 
destroyed his baggage and made a desperate effort to reach the -i-^ ^ 
fortress of Aliso. His road lay through the valleys of the Saltus -^-^ si 
Teutoburgiensis, between tlie headwaters of the Ems and the --j* i 
Lippe, and across the marshy hinds which lay below. Making 
their way through tliese difficult paths, harassed incessantly by 
the Germans all along the line, the confused crowd of mfantrj' 
and cavalry struggled on, leaving behind them a blood-stained 
track; and when they encamped on the second night, the space 
needed for their intrenchments was but half of what it had 
been the night before. In the morning heavy rain added to ^:>^ 
their distress and slackened their march, while their enemies were ^^^^"^ 
more numerous and siivage than ever, knowing well that the -^* ^ 
day's events would either deliver the Roman eagles into their 
power, or would place what remained of the legions in safet}' 
within the fortress. Emerging from the dense woods into the open 
country, the Romans found themselves in a marshy plain where ^^^^ 
Arniinius had gathered the bulk of his forces. Here the final ' -* 
struggle took place. A few horsemen escaped to Aliso, and all ^-^ 
the rest perished. Varus, to avoid falling alive into the enemy *s 
hands, fell upon his sword. The tribunes and centurions were 
hung to trees, the Roman lawyers who accompanied Varus put to 
death with frightful tortures; and if a few prisoners were spared, it 
was but to add to the disgrace of Rome. A man of the Catti or 
the Cherusci oould now show among his slaves some Roman knigh 
or even candidate for senatorial honors (September, 9 A. D.)«^ 

Five days after the definitive submission of the PannoniaiiB and 

^ Seneca, Epht. -17: Multos spUmlifihsime natos, tenatarium per miliiiaM mupitamie$ 
gradum, (Tac Ann. xii. 27.) Forty years later there were still Roouu pritonen amon^ 
ihc Catti. (Cf. Dion, Ivi. 19-21 ; Veil. Paterc., ii. 118-119 ; Tac., Ann. L 5A» 67, €1.) 
The three le<^iuns destroyed were the 17th, 18th, and 19th ; and these numbers, oonsidered 
henceforth inaiis])i<ioiis, were never used a<^in in the Roman army. Much has been written 
on the subject of the hattlefieM. By a commciuorative monument erected in 1867 on one of 
tho heights of the TtMitobur;;er Wald, the Germans have located the last act of this tnfody 
in the nei'diburliooil of Detmold. 
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Dalmatians, news of the disaster of Varus was received at Borne. 
The Germanic nationality rose victorious and menacing just as the 
last nationality which could offer resistance in the interior of 
the Empire had given away ; it arose to say, on the banks of the 
Rhine, what the Parthians on the banks of the Euphrates already 
had said to that great power which for three centiuries had been 
advancing steadily: "Thou shalt go no farther." 

Arminius, meanwhile, was following up his victory. He captured 
all the forts that Rome had built, even Aliso ; and from the Rhine 
to the Weser the whole of Germany became free once more. He had 
caused the head of Varus to be cut off, and had pent that bloody 
trophy to Maroboduus, king of the Marcomanni. Let now this great 
chief, lately the terror of Rome, unite witli the confederation of the 
Northern tribes ; let him, repairing the mistake of thiee years before 
at the time of the Pannonian revolt, now cross 
the Danube, while the liberator of Germany at- 
tacks Gaul, and the Empire will have good reason 
to tremble. Augustus, who already seemed to 
hear them advancing tlirough the passes of the | 
Alps, cried in terror: "Varus, Varus, give me 
back my legions ! " for .soldiers were lacking. 
Alarmed by this war, exhausted by recent levies, 
the people refused to be enrolled. It was in vain that Augustus 
branded with infamy and inflicted confiscation of property upon 
one man in every five under thirty-five years of age, and one in 
every ten of those older; nothing but the threat of execution could 
drag these degenerate Romans into camp.^ 

Fortunately for Rome, Maroboduus was jealous of the fame of 
Arminius ; and instead of responding to his patriotic appeal, he sent 
the head of Varus to the Emperor. Secure upon this side, Tiberius 
was able to hasten to the Gallic frontier, fortify all the posts, 
re-establish discipline, expel luxury and indolence from the camps, 
and even risk the eagles again across the Rhine. Germanicus, as his 
successor, remained at the head of the eight legions protecting the 
left bank of the river. Content with their victory, the enemy never 

1 The legead rec&llB that thu was the adopted sod of Tiberius (Tlberii AVGiuti Filiiu) 
And gTAudiOD of the divine AQgnattu (DIVI AV6 Nepos). Bronze coin. 
• Dion, Iri. 33. 
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passed from resistance to attack. The Empire was saved, but the 
glory of a long reign had been tarnished, for fifty years were to pass 
before the generals of Rome should bring back into the temple of 
Mars the Avenger the last of the three eagles of Varus ; and it wa.> 
amid the sounds of reviving war that the man who had reduced the 
art of reigning to an art of introducing peace and happiness through- 
out the world descended to the tomb. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 



THE LAST YEABS OF AUeUSTUS, AKD TEE SUOOESSION TO THE futptrt! 



- The Imperial Family. 



LIKE Louia XIV., Augustus ended liis reign in mourning and 
solitude : it is the fate of lives that have been too long. 

He had seen die, one after another, all those who were bound 

to him by ties of 
blood, friendship, or 
military fame, all 
who were the support 
or the lionor of liis 
administration, — 
Marcellus, his nephew 
and son-in-law (23 
B. c), his sister Octa- 
via(ll), Vergil (19), 
Agrippa (12), Drusus 
(9), Maecenas, and 
Horace (8). Eight 
years before the com- 
mencement of the 
Christian era there 
remained to him only 
the children bom of 
his daughter Julia's 

marriage with Agrippa, and the children of Drusus and Tiberius. 
The Emperor was much attached to his grandsons. The 

care that he bestowed upon their education and the early honors 
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MARCELLUS.' 



* Bntt found ftt Otricoli witli ■ 
abr«. No. 308). 



I Augustug and & LivU (Vatican, Gallery of the Cuidel- 
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la\4shed upon them revealed his intentions concerning them. In 
his own mind he regarded them as his successors ; but this very 
serious question had not yet been openly discussed. The imperial 
government having been founded, however, by the concentration 
of all authority in the hands of one man, it was essential to 
designate in advance who should inherit it ; for so vast an Em- 
pire, which had laws but not institutions, inhabitants but not 
citizens, municipal customs and no patriotism outside of the city, 
could not be left to fall periodically into the uncertainties and 
tumults of an election. Augustus perfectly comprehended this 
necessity ; but the assumed disinterestedness of his .whole life 
prevented him from openly decreeing hereditary succession, and 
Iiis mind was neither liberal enough nor strong enough to find 
out and establish any other system. Faithful to his temporizing 
liabits, he waited for events, that he might regulate his conduct 
Ijv them rather than dominate them. No one was willin^T to look 
forward to minorities or to the extinction of the imperial family, 
nor even so far as to the illness or death of the first Emperor. 
Everything was left to chance, to the Fortune of the Day, — that 
^i-eat divinity of the Romans and of their chief. This was an 
orror which for three centuries weighed upon the Empire ; and 
'vre may hold Augustus responsible for it, since it is certain 
t.hat in the second half of his reign h(» was sure enough of the 
docility of the Romans to be able to lay aside all hypocritical 
precautions. 

That which he dared not establish as a matter of law, he 
strove, however, to found as a matter of fact. Like Julius Caesar, 
he had no sons; but he adopted his nephew and son-in-law Mar- 
cellus, and on the death of this young })rince, gave his widow, 
Julia, in marriage to Agrippa. To marry this old soldier to his 
daughter was almost to associate him with himself in the imperial 
power and a second time designate a successor. This idea Augus- 
tus confirmed in the minds of the Romans bv sharin<i^ the tribunitian 
jx)wer^ with Agrippa in the year 10 b. c, and later by adopting 
Caius and Lucius Caesar, the two sons of this marriage. 

Agrippa's death having brought the matter once more in 

* Agr ip pam socium ejwx potestatL< . . . dele git, tie successor in incerto foret (Tac, Ann. 
iiL 56). Caitts wss bom in the year 20 b. c, and Lucius in 1 7. 
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question, Augustus decided to make a great position both in the 
govemraent and in his own family for Livia's son Tiberiufl. 
The latter was compelled to marry the widow of Agrippa and 
of Marcellus, divorcing his wife Vipsania, whom he loved, who 
had already borne him one son, and was at the time pregnant. 




THE THEATRE OF MARCRLLVH. 



The Emperor trusted that the ambition of Tiberius, thus gratified, 
would leave time for the sons of Julia to grow older and approach 
gradually to the power he destined for them. As soon as they were 
past their childhood he began to employ for them the same sys- 
tem which had been so serviceable to himself, — that of appointing 

1 JoIIoi Caesar commeDced this edifice, to which Augustus gave his nephew's name 
(IHOD, liii. 30). Near this theatre is (Vtavia's portico. 
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them to republican magistracies. At the age of fourteen Lucius 
was augur, and Caius, three years older, held a priesthood, the 
right of entrancii into the Senate, of wearing the laticlave at 
games and public festivals, and of sitting among the senators ; ^ 
both were also designated as consuls, to enter upon office on 
attaining their twentieth year. Meantime they took the title of 
princi])€S jucentutis. Neither in the Senate nor in the city did 
any man make objection to all this; more would have been 
accepted if Augustus had dared to do more. Only m the imperial 
family was there dissatisfaction. In spite of his deep dissimu- 
lation, Tiberius could not see without jealousy that less was 
grants to his long services than to tlie birth of these two boys, 
— who, moreover, showed no consideration for him. S})oiled by 
premature honors and adulation, they lived in debauchi^ry, with 
the presumption of their age and the arrogance of their fortune ; 
and they made no attempt to conceal their discontent when 
Augustus, in the hope of putting some restraint upon their tur- 
bulent ambition, gave to Tiberius the tribunitian power for five 
years. It did not require much elear-sightedness for a man 
already inclined to have more than enough of that quality, to 
foresee in these two youths bitter and implaciible enemies. The 
misconduct of his wife Julia weighed heavily upon the pride of 
him who was the head of the noblest of Roman houses. He could 
not repudiate the Emperor's daughter, and he saw himself 
deprived of the hoped-for recompense of this hated marriage. 
With the habitual decision and tenacity of the Claudii, he resolved 
to quit the court, Rome, Italy even, and go to live in retirement 
in the East. This withdrawal was a kind of public indictment 
of the paternal weaknesses of Augustus. The Emperor so under- 
stood it; he ordered Li via to prevent her son's departure, and 
himself went so far as to complain in the Senate of being deserted. 
All was in vain ; rather than yield, Tiberius declared that he 
would starve himself to death ; and, in fact, remained some days 
without food. When finally Augustus had authorized his journey, 
he departed quietly, making no complaint and offering no expla- 
nation, and took up his residence in Rhodes. Such had been 

* See above, p. 106. 
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Agrippa's course at the time of the elevation of Marcellus. Tiberius 
believed himself to be of no less consequence than Agrippa, and 
looked for a similar recall, and to find himself raised to a perfect 
equality with the young Caesars. Augustus, keenly wounded, took 
him at his word concerning his disgust for public life, feigned 
to forget him at Rhodes, and left him there seven years. By 
this voluntary exile the Emperor found himself relieved from 
the constraint which had been imposed upon his natural affections 
by the presence of this son of Livia, — a man in the maturity of 
his age and in all the renown of bis public services. Now, how- 
ever, he was smitten through all his own family, as if the genius 
of evil hovered over his house, 
casting disgrace and death upon 
it. First of all, Julia abandoned 
herself to the most scandalous 
excesses. For a long time this 
was carefully concealed from the 
Emperor, that impunity might drag 
his daughter on into irremediable 
misconduct ; and when finally every- 
thing was made known to him, 
the father could not draw back, 
the reformer of morals was com- 
pelled to punish. Julia was exiled 
to the island of Fandataria; and 
Augustus, punishing her even in 
death, forbade that her remains 
should ever be laid in the imperial 
tomb. Julia's mother, the divorced 
Scribonia, voluntarily shared her daughter's exile, — perhaps as a 
protest against an unnecessary exposure and too severe a penalty 

(2 B.C.).^ 

Livia may have hoped that the children of Julia would share 
in their mother's disgrace. This expectation, if it were entertained 




JVLIA, DAUGHTER OF AUOOSTDS,' 



' Julia, weating a wreath of wheat«ara and poppies, holding hi ber ri^t luad ft popBf • 

Cameo in the Cabinet de France, 301. 



' ManT noble penon^es, her ai 
Dion. Iv. 10 and 13). 



e poniahed with h«r (Soat, Odn. M, U f 
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by her, proved fallacious. The Emperor, anxious to show to the 
people and the legions the heir of his power, invested Caius 
Caesar with proconsular authority over all the East, and sent him 
with a great retinue into those provinces where brilliiint reputa- 
tions were so quickly obtained. Surrounded hy a court comixjsed 
of subject kings, on the first day of January in the year 1 a. d. 
the young prince at Antioch took possession of the con.'iulship. 
Not long after, disturbances hi Anneuia furnished him the occasion 
for some easy successes and the honor of disposing of a crown, 
and he gave tliat kingdom to the Median Ariobarzanes. Mean- 
while Tiberius [wrceived that he had taken the wrong road ; he 
was forgotten at Rome, 
and in Asia' he was 
menaced. One of the 
flatterers of Caius had 
proposed to the young 
prince during a ban- 
quet to set out forth- 
with for Rhodes and 
bring him back the 
exile's head. A resi- 
dence in Rhodes was 
becoming more danger- 
ous than one upon the 
Palatine, where at 
least his mother could ' 
protect him. Humble 
submission to Caius and 
the Emperor brought 
bim leave to return to 
Rome, on condition 
that he should in no way occupy himself with public affairs. 
The course of events, however, quickly brought him again into 
power. 

Daring an expedition in Armenia, Caius, while listening to 
the governor oi the city of Artagira, who pretended to have 
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It in the Capitol, Hall of the Eiii|>crors, No. 9. 
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important secrets to reveal to the young prince, was stabbed by 
the traitor; the wound did not seem mortaU but the weapon 
was doubtless poisoned.^ An incurable melancholy seized \x\yoTi 
Caius; he lingered for a time, and finally died in Cilicia (4 a. d.). 
Kighteen months earlier, his brother Lucius, sent by Augustus to 
the Spanish legions, had died at Marseilles (20th April, 2 a. d.). 
Tins double calamity, caused probably by the precocious excesses 
of the two young men, seemed unnatural, although no proof of 
crime could be found ; and, as always happens, many voices ac^-used 
those to whom it gave the Empire.* 

One son of Julia yet survived, Agrippa Postumus. But he 
was only sixteen years of age ; and Augustus, who felt the burden 

of years weighing heavily upon him, considered 
it a duty to sacrifice to the state his personal 
preferences. He adopted at the same time Agrip|xi 
and Tiberius. " I do it," he said, perhaps with 
secret bitterness, " for the good of the state." ' And 
AiiKippA he obliged Tiberius, although the latter had childn^i 

of his own, to adopt his nephew Germanicus, upon 
whom Augustus bestowed the affection he had formerly felt for 
Drusus, the young man's father (4 a. d.). 




II. — Tiberius ASSOCIATED in the Government (4 a. d.); Death 

OF Augustus (14). 

The succession, which had already rested upon so many heads. 
was therefore again fixed ; for, notwithstanding the oflScial false- 
hood of senatorial and popular rights and the decennial extension 
of the imperial powers, the idea of hereditaiy succession was 
accepted in advance. A conspiracy, however, came very near 



I Orelli-IIonzen, No. 5.370: . . . t;i Armenia percwswt. Dion repreienU Caini m of 
f(H'i)lc intellect and poor health : . . . firfii vyiriw&c fy v<^* ofirrp nu ri^ didwBf> t^XiXvrn, 
TToXXo) fiaXXov din}tifi\vv6rj (Iv. 12). Vellciiis Paterculus (iL 102) emj% Uie mum. 

' Taritus content!* himself with saying (and, an usual, slips in a suspicion) : Mon /aio 
propern, ni noverrae LivUiv dolus ahsttdit (Ann, i. 8). It is strange he did not add thftt 
Scjanus was one of the intimates of Caius Caesar (Ann. iv. 1). Lncios was patron of Piaa, 
Cains of \imcs (Wilmanns 883). It was in honor of Caius that the little temple called the 
Mtiisoti ( 'nrr/f was erected at Nimes. 

» Suet., TifHr. 23. 
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overthrowing the Emperor and the inheritance. Cinna, a grandson 
of Pompey, conceived the design of assassinating Augustus during 
a sacrifice. The plot being discovered, the Emperor would have 
punished ; but Livia counselled the placing of clemency as a bar 
Ijetween himself and further attempts of the same nature. The 
Emperor sent for Cinna, revealed to him his plans, named to 
him his accomplices, and overwhelmed him with an unexpected 
pardon; and a year after this he even gave him the consulship.^ 

The difficulties concerning the succession to the Empire were 
not ended so long as there remained two claimants. Agrippa had 
the same rights with Tiberius ; but the former was the heir of 
his mother s vices, and he shared her fate. Augustus cancelled 
his adoption, and exiled him at first to Sorrento, and later to the 
Island of Planasia. No man pitied him, for in that refined court 
the grossness of his mind and manners had, far more than his 
debauchery, excited the public disgust (7 a. d.).'^ Augustus had 
not yet seen the last of his domestic misfortunes. A year later 
the younger Julia, accused of the same crimes with her mother, 
was, like her, confined upon an island in the Adriatic, where she 
remained twenty years until her death (28 a. i).), and where her 
ashes remained, exiled from the tomb of the Caesars. Augustus, 
with a cruel abuse of his paternal authority, forbade her infant 
child to be reared ; and the old Emperor, the pitiless judge of his 
own family, found himself in his desolated house alone witii Livia 
and her son. 

About this time Ovid, the favorite poet of the fashionable 
society of his time, received an order to quit Italy, and even 
the Empire, being exiled to its extreme frontier, near the mouths 
of the Danube, in the pestilential regions of the Dobrutcha. We 
shall add no conjecture to the many which have been already 
made concerning this mysterious affair,^ and shall only call 

* Seneca, De Clem. i. 9, 10, and Corneille. There was, however, one more conspiracy 
after this, that of Paulus and Rufus. Their fate is not known. 

* Rudem sane bonarum artium et robore corporis stolide ferocem (Tac., Ann. i. 8). Veil. 
Paterc. (ii. 112) and Suet. (Octav. 65) say the same. 

* The exile of Ovid was decreed in the same year with that of Julia minor (Tac., Ann. 
iv. 71 ; 8 a. d.), whence we may conclude, not without some reason, that the poet shared in 
the misconduct of her of whom he sang, it is believed, under the name of Corinna. The 
Cmperor, who never pardoned his granddaughter, also never forgave him who may have been 
her accomplice. 
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attention to the fact that a Roman citizen, even of equestrian 
rank, could at the mere will of the ruler, without public judg- 
ment or decree of the Senate, be deprived of his liberty, and 
in reality of his fortune and his rights (although the rdegatio 
implied neither the confiscation of the one nor the suppression of 
the others), and that no one, not even the sufferer, protested in 
the name of the laws. Ovid died at Tomi (Kustendj^), surviving 
Augustus only three years.' 

The services which Tiberius rendered to the Empire in the 
terrible years when Maroboduus was threatening, Pannonia in revolt, 
and thirty thousand Roman soIdiei*s were slaughtered in Gei^ 
many, obliterated the previous reluctance of the Emperor; and in 
the year 13 Augustus, feeling his end approaching, took Tiberius 
as I) is colleagu(^ In virtue of a senatus-consultum and a law of 
the centuries, he shared with his newly-appointed colleague the 
tribunitian power, the proconsular authority in the provinces, the 
command of the armies, and the right of making the census. In 
closing tlie lustrum, lie would have Tiberius offer the customaiy 
prayers for the im>sperity of the Empire. *• It is not fitting/* he 
said, ^- that I should offer prayers whose fulfilment I shall not see." 
It was not that any evil menaced him ; he had always one of 
those delicate constitutions with which men live to the age of 
Nestor. But his physical system was exhausted, and his life 
was drawing to a dose. Tiberius departing about this time for 
Illyria, the Emperor decided to accompany him as far as Beneven- 
tum to esctipe from the fatigues of Rome and of public alEain. 
lie went by land to Astura, where he embarked, and sk>wly nailfid 
along the beautiful shores of Campania and the adjacent '■'trir^^ 



1 Ovid himself (Trist. V. xi. 15, 18) gives the exact import of thenUgaH^ Ijf 

the EinjKjror, — 

Ntr ritam, nee 0})es^ nerjut mihi rim* adewut . . . 

.ViY nifi 7M! patriit jtutit afiesse foci*. 

In rt*Hpect to the ticportatioj which, under the Kinpire, took the place of the i 

if/nis^ it was thus regulated by Auf^ustus : '* Ho forbade those to whom fire 

bi*un intonlictcd t(» reside ii}M)n the continent or ujMn any island within four 

of the niainhind, with the exce{)tion of Co», Khodcs, I^sbos, and Sardinia, lliqr eooU 

chan<;e their (h)niicile, could not own more than one transport vessel of ft 

bunien, nor more than two vessels ])ropi>lled by oars; nor could have more than iwwitjf 

or fnH'dmen ; nor could retain more than a fortune of a hundred and eighljr^w 

drachmas '* (Dion. Ivi. 27). Tlie i>erson thus exiled, being ciTillj dead, oouid 

property nor make a will. 
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liappy in his idleness, making epigrams and bad verses, amusing 
himself with watching the sports of tlie sailors or the athletic con- 
tests of the Greek lads of Capri, 
rewarding them by a banquet 
where thej- were pennitted to pil- 
lage the desert. From Beneven- 
tum he returned to Nola. Here 
he was taken ill ; and believing 
the end near, he sent for Tibe- 
rius to return, and passed a long 
time in conversation witli liiui. 
*' The day he died he asked fre- 
quently whetlier his (;(mditiun was 
causing any tumult in lioiiie : and having 
had his hair arranged. Wlien some of his friend; 
room he .said to tliem : ■ Do yuu tliink tliat I have o 
well on the stage of life '' ' anJ 
Greek the phrase with which tlieatrical jter- 
forniaiH^es were usually ended : " If you are 
satislied, give nie your applause. . . .' " A 
short lime after, he expired in the arms of Livia 
(]!)th August. 14 A.v.).^ 

It ha.s been connnon to believe, with the 
author of this often-([Uoted pas-^age, that the 
Ein|>eror in his last moments plucked otf a 
mask whieli he had worn for four and forty 
years. Wlien tlie drama lias lasted .so long, 
we no longer have an actor representing a 
part ; the role has become tlie man's life, and he is very nearly that 
which he has so long striven to appear. Augustus was not the 



I mirror, he 
entered the 

ted my jiart 
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I Ancient gymuasium, from an engraved stone (1^ Chau^se. ii. |i1. i:<;), and .\go»tini, 
Gem. Ara., part ii. pi. ii). 

' The reaiter will contrast thi!i account of Suetonius with the pictiin.' Jrawnby the Bombre 
imaigination of Tacitus (.Inn. i. 4) iinil tlie riiliculoua accusation made ajfainst Livia of having 
haatcned the death of this ohl man of seventy-six. We may also doubt the story of Augu»tus'i< 
Tiflit to Agrippa Postumus, whom the public detested : trucen . . • non nriiile nei/iw rerum 
txptritntia tantae moll parem (Tac.. .Inn. i. 4). To what purpose would it have been, since it 
could have no result, and since at that very time the Emperor was givin;; TlberiuB ever; mark 
(rfe(tt«em? 

* Busts of Augustus and Livia, from a gem in the CMnel tie France, Xo. ^,074. 
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jocular sceptic, but tlie grave tstatesinan. conversing in his last 
hours with his succe-ssor, anxious that the public tranquillity should 
not be disturbed at the news of his Illness; lie died as he had 
lived, with the thought uppermost in his mind of tliat public 
nrdui- wliich was so iiecessiry to the Roman worM. 




nr AUOudTrB. 



Thf Eiii]nnir l;i(;lii'd only thirty-five days of completing his 
rtfivrnty-sixth year. His body was brought from Nola to Bovillne 
by decuritmes of tlio niiuiicipia and the colonies. They made the 
jounun' by ni>;lit mily. on account of the extreme heat; l^ day 
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the corpse was deposited in temples or public buildings. At 
Bovillae the knights came out to receive it, and bore it to the 
vestibule of the imperial liouse upon the Palatine, where for seven 



days the body lay in state upon a bed of gold and ivory. The 
corpse itself was concealed under draperies of purple and gold ; 

* Tbia room is decorated with fi:«sco«, of which a copy majr be seen in the Scale dtr 
Btata-ArU at Farin. 
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but a waxen figure, made in exact likeness to Augustus, was sLtTi 
resting upon tlie outside of tlie bed, and appeared like one ti1fe]>- 
ing. A handsome young slave gently waved a fan of peacock's 
featliers above the face, guarding the eternal repose. On tlic left. 
the senators in tuni, clad in mourning garments, sat be.sidc the 
dead; on the right weru 
Roman matrons in lon^ 
white stoles, without orna- 
ment of any kind. In front 
of the bed was plactMl a 
golden statue of Victory, as 
if that goddess Iiad b^en 
one of the Julian family. 

Meantime Tiberius con- 
voked the Senate to de1i1>- 
erate upon the honors to t>e 
paid to the late Emperor. 
The Vestals, who had had 
charge of the will of Augus- 
tus, now brought it into thf 
Senate-house; it had lieen 
prepared sixteen months 
before. He constituted 
Tiberius and Livia his 
heirs ; failing them, Drusus. 
son of Tiberius, should in- 
herit one third, and Ger- 
manicus and his three sons 
the rest. A singular point 
was the adoption of Livia, 
who was to take the name 
Julia Augustii. He bequeathed to the Roman people — that is to 
say. to the public treasury' — forty million sestenxs; to the popu- 
lacu of the city, three million five hundred thousand; to each 
praetorian, a thousand sesterces ; to each soldier of the luban 
cohorts, five lmndre<l ; and to each legionary, three himdied. Four 




' Broncc statue in the Museum 
Muato Horhim. lii. pi. 38). 



>t Naples (Roux, /r«i¥«IimMi <f Pca^ vL pL U, i^ 
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codicils that he had prepared were read by Dnisus : ' one regulated 
the ceremonies for his funeral ; the second contained various 
counsels to Tiberius and to the state, — not to extend the frontiers, 
to restrict enfranchisements, to be sjiaring in the bestowal of 
citizenship, and not to accumulate all the powor in the hands of 
one man. This recommendatioD on his part seems strange, but 




it corresponded with the i<li'ii he li;ni (■(iniu-ivcd of an imiK-rial 
republic which sliouM Icavi- .-unnwl mid ii sliiiir <.f action to the 
chief citizens uiiiUrd in ihc StiiMi-. Tin' ihini rudiiil. whirli has 
been lost, was a Htiili'nii<nt nf t)u> fonvH iuiil n-wuivcs of (hi' 
Empire ; the fonrlli, h. Huiimnirv nf \m \\U\ iuli'iidi'd U' !"• i-nnnivi'il 
on tables of Itronw on Mi,, rn.nl, nf \m niiniMnli'um. ThiM IiiU'-r 

we have almost .•niirc in ||n. Mn il nf Anc.vni ; tnid wo 

can read then-, if tint tbi. hniioMt llimiKliI nf lli.> f..mid.-r nf thr 



' JN"n (Ivi. BB); H.ibI, <II)«)| 
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Empire, at least, what he believed to be his titles to contemporary 
gratitude. 

On the day of the funeral the magistrates took the bier 
upon their shoulders and carried it through the Forum to the 
Uampus Martius, where the pyre had been made ready. Behind 

the bier were b< >i'ne 
three statues of Aujju.-^ 
tus clad in the trium- 
phal toga, and a great 
number of 6gure3 rep- 
resenting his ance^tors 
and other distinguished 
Romans, from Romulus 
to Ponipey, as it were 
coming out of their 
tombs to attend him; 
and lastly, figures Te\f 
resenting the conquered 
nations, attired in their 
respective costumes. 
Tlien followed the sena- 
tors and the koiglits, 
and then the matrons; 
and at intervals in the 
procession there were 
choirs of boys and girls 
of the noblest families 
chanting funeral hymns. 
After these came the 
soldiers of the [waeto- 
rian and urban guards, 
and, finally, the vast cn)wd of the populace. In the Forum two 
discourses in honor of the dead were pronounced, — one by Tiberiu-i, 
before the temple of Julius Caesar, the other by Drusus from the 
rostni. 

> Bronzo siatuetio in ilie Miisictini nf Kenocs ; a specimen of Gftllo-ltoiiiaB nt of tba fink 
century of our era. Thii wingcil niiil liimvUcd licad of the young god reprodima Um fsatora* 
of AugnMus anil loavcK no iloiibt ns to ilio intention. The ejet wen incmMad wftb ril««r. 
(Cf. Gazette arcMd. |S7.'>, |il. U6, and )>. I3i>.} Sett i>. 290. 
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The procession entered the Campus Martins, passing through 
the Porta Triumphalis, and arrived at the funeral pile, erected in the 
form of a square temple four stories in height, the stories retreating 
as they ascended. It was decorated with pictures and statues, and 
covered with the ricliest tapestries. The bier having been placed in 
the second story and surrounded with flowers, 
the priests, magistrates, and senators slowly 
marched round the building ; they were fol- 
lowed by the knights, the soldiers, and the 
people, moving more rapidly, the former cas- 
ting upon the corpse their military rewards, 
and the latter incense and perfumes. Finally, 
at a signal given by Tiberius, the centurions 
designated for tlie duty flung lighted torclies 
into the funeral pile. As the flames reached the top, an eagle, 
flying out from the little 
temple wli icli formed the 
simimit of the structure, 
directed his flight upward, 
an though bearing to the 
skies the spirit of the dead. 
The pyre continued to 
burn fur five days ; at least 
it was not until the evening 
of the fifth day that Livia, 
accompanied by the chief 
men of the equestrian order, 
gathered up the bones of the 
P'mperor. Having washed 
and perfumed them, she 
placed them in a casket of 
Oriental alabaster and bore 
them to the mausoleum of 
i.iviA A9 CYBELE.' Augustus, where they were 

placed in the sepulchral chamber destined for that purpose by 
the Emperor himself at the top of his colossal tomb. 




• Livia, her head veiled and torref-crowned, holds the bust of Augustus in her hand. An 
engraved atone published in the Treaor d« nwHUTaatignt, pi. 6, No. 3. 
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During his lifetime tlie late Emperor had aiithorizwl thi* provinci's 
to decree liis apotheosis. In Kome he had not ventured at iinst tu 
do more than hiy ckim to the title of Augustus; but later he h;id 
allowed tlie local magistnites to pliice his image among the I^ii-es, 
and Horace to repivsent him as the son of Maia clad in mortal 
form for tlie purpose of avenging the murder of Caesar.' The ikjuI 
was not vci'v iuik'Ii in parnest ; but there were those who belicvi'd 

in wliat he said, ur 
professed tu do sd: 
at Lyons a toinitlt' 
was erected Mirrurin 
Augnsto ct Mnim 
Augnstae? At Rom.' 
they could ticarccly 
do le.ss. On the day 
of the funeral an 
ex-praetor atltrmcil 
under oath ttiat lie 
had seen the figun- 
of the new Romulus 
emei^ from tin- 
midst of the llaiiif.s 
and ascend into 
heaven. With the 
expenditure of only 
a million seaterce.-* 
Livia made her hus- 
band a god. This 
seems to us mon- 

;n that a powerful person readily received a 
Everything was prepared in the public mind 




but w( 
diviuf* 



have 
dipliiuiM 



,11.1 : 
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Oirisliiin [iiHn[iiT-> wmiM IoIit 

* S i|.r.li IliU Mlliji-rt S-i- 
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V w>- lukvo approached u jmkAj to (neh an ■pi H 'ift n rri i u 
■.-En.l 

m III.. fl-Hfj-oiif Ri-fnrm. Cnrtom establiihed that tfae SoBAt* 
It annuUiil \A* auti {rt*e'mio aetorum). and frm that tiaa 
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throughout the Empire for the apotheosis of Augustus, and the 

Senate proclaimed him dims. He had a pubUc cult, festivals, 

games, sanctuaries, and a priesthood ; each 

city established an Augustal flamen ; at Rome 

there were selected by lot from among the 

principal personages twenty-one pontiffs, to 

whom were added Tiberius, Drusus, Claudius, 

and Germanicua. A domestic worship also 

was paid him in the atrium of each house. 

Livia became a priestess to this new divinity 

(Augusta sacerdos) ; and eveiy morning she 

could be seen in the liouso of Augustus, now transfonned into a 

shrine, burning incense before the image of him whose human 

weaknesses none knew so well as slie.' 



III. — The Testament of Augustus. 

Concerning the iheiU of tltc dimm AwjusUm, hj w/dr/i. hf mbjitguted the world 
to Oie m'uy of tiie Eoiimh- }»eoplc, aitd the (xpeiuliturat irhivh he made fm- 
tlw date and for th- Boni'm jwople: a copi; of the orvjinat dornmml 
engraved upon two tablen of hnist^ vhieh are placed in Home? 

I. At the age of iiuniteen T raised, acting iipou my own judgment 
and at m\' own expense, an army, by means of which I restored liberty to 
the state oppressed by the tyranny of a faction. In return for this the 

hia name woiil<l Iw omilttii in the oflicial list ot llie Kni|>eror-i; or il vonfirraed them, and id 
that case the jieople, (he legions, and the Senate itself swore, in their annual oath ot fidelity, 
to obey his deen-e- (jurare in 'i<-Ui prijiei/iU). V\»m thi-i ricclaration all his decrees had the 
force of law, anil the eonfirmation of the deerees was followed by the enniiferiillo. or apotheosis, 

' The anbterranean passaj^ by which Aw- went from her own house to that of Augustus 
is still in existence ; a lictor attended her in the fulfilment of her sacerdotal duties. 

• JI. O. Perrot, denpatched to Asia Minor by the Emperor Napoleon III. for purposes 
of ar<"h«ological rcaearch. hrouirht hack from that e.ipedition many new inscriptions ami 
corrected rerflions of others already known, which he learnedly discusses in his very 
valuable work entitled Er.pfarnlloa nrrh^idnfiiqite. de la Galnlie. rfe la R'Uhynie, etc. Of all his 
discoveries, the most important, however, was that which gave us the first complete copy ever 
obtained of the inscription on the Auguateiim of Ancj'ra known as the Testament of Auf^stus : 
Rrrum ijenlnmm dirl Aui/iistl . . . exemplar. Extracts from this dociunent have repeatedly 
been made in the present work : but its importance as a recital of the achievements of 
Augustus, prepared by his own hand, is such that we have felt justified in presenting the 
whole text. Tn this summary of his crreat deeds the Emperor naturally makes no mention of 
the proscriptions which marked his accession to power, nor does he refer to the loss of the 
legions of Varus; (he Senate and the people appear to have acted with full liberty, and 
prosperity seems always to have attended the Roman arms. The greatest importance is 
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Senate, by honorable decrees, admitted me to its number, C. Pansa and 
A. Hirtius, being consuls, giving me consular rank. The Senate at the same 
time decreed to me the imperium ; and, that no harm should happen to 
the state, charged me to watch over the public safety together with the 
consuls Hirtius and Pansa. The two consuls having fallen in war, the 
people the same year created me consul and triumvir, and cliarged with 
organizing the stiite. 

II. Those who had killed my father I sent into exile, punishing their 
crime by regular legal convictions ; when they made war against the state, 
I defeated tliem twice hi pitched battle. 

III. I have carried my arms over sea and land, and made war at liome 
and abroad througliout all the world ; being victorious, I have spared the lives 
of all citizens surviving. Foreign people whom I could with safety spare. 
I have preferred to keej) alive rather than to destroy. About five hundred 
thousand (?; Konians have taken tlic military oath to me ; and of this numlter 
a little more than three hundred thousand, upon the expiration of their 
term of service, have been established by me in colonies or sent home to 
their niunicipia. To all I have assigned lands or given them the price in 
money from my own savings. I have captured six hundred ships, not 
counting those smaller tlian triremes. 

IV. Twici* I have received the ovation, and three times the curule 
triumph. Twenty-one times I have been proclaimed imperator. Many 

atta(!he(l to the honors and olTiocs iK'stowed ii|)on himself, and his own expenditure!! in dis- 
trii)iitions of money and corn, and for <;anies and piihlie buildings. These were the point:!! 
most impressive to the public mind and most emphasized by government. MHience the 
money came, no one cared to inquire, only tlie lavish hand wa.s regarded; and in the eyes of 
these uuMidieants the Kmpen>r's jjenerosity was his chief title to fame. 

Some details concern int; the temple made memonihle by this inscription will not be with- 
out iutcrot. "The Aujrusteum of Ancyra (Angora)/* says M. Perrot, "was one of the 
ninneniu< I'difici's erected all nxer the Homan worhl by the servile <idnlat ion of the conquercil 
nations to ' The Cieniiis and Divinity of Augustus' . . . The (falatians, who seem to hftTe built 
this temple during the Kui[H'ror's lifetime, were inspired with the happy idea, after his death. 
(»f eu^ravini; upon its walls tlit^ deeds of him to wliom it was dedicated, as they had been set 
forth by liiuisi'lf in a dociunent desii^ned to be repriMluoed on the bronze doom of his mauMi- 
leum at Konie.*' The ori<{inal Latin text was rut in the marble upon the inner side of the 
lateral walls of the pronaos or vestibule, farin*; each other on the left and right of the nuun 
entrance: and a (ircek xersitm of the. same (for the lM*neiit of the (t reek-speaking Galatians) 
wa^ cu'jravcd aloni; the outside of the southeast wall of the buihiing. The temple has been 
in part destrnyccK and the remains in part concealetl by later structures; but by great perscs 
vcraucc it has Ix'en possible to recover so large a |M)rtlon of both texts that an almost complete 
ver>inn is made out. 

In \f<^'2 a (icrman e\])lorer. Ilumann. made plaster casts from the two inscriptions ; mnd 
fmni these casts TIi. Mouuusen, who had followed lVrn)t in a first edition (Re» ^ftae tiiri 
Anifusti) prepari'd a socund edition of the testament, witli commentary and eleven plates in 
fac-Huiile (Berlin, iss:{). This admirable work is a model of sober and sagacioos erudition, 
and may be re«;arded as fmal. Its author testifies to the excellence and accnrKjr of PerroC's 
ver>ion, as tested by tht^ evi(h'n<e of the casts. The translation given above is made from 
the Latin text as jmblished by I'errot, with a few corrections inserted firom MoouBaen's 
edition. — Kd.] 
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otlier triumphs decreed tu nm Iiy tlie Si'iiate I have abstained from 
celebrating, and have contented myself with depositing the laurels in tlie 
Capitol, in fulfilment of the vowh made by nie in the mime of the state 
in each war. Hy reason of successes obtained liy me. or by iny licutenantji 
under my auspices, the Senate has lifty-tivc times di'creed thanksgivinga 




to the immortal {rods. Kit-ht liuiicir-'d and ninety d;iy:; liuvc Invn occupied 
in these sacrifices, their durnti.)n hi'iu^' dctiTiniued by a senatus-eonsultnm. 
In my triumphs nine kin;;!* i>r sons ii[ khi^s havi- been led before my 
chariot. I had been tliirleen tiiin'i consul when I wrote tlii*. and was in 
the thirty-seventh year of my tribiuiesliip. 

V. The diiiatiirsliip whicli the .'^eoate and jwople offi-n-d nie in my 
absence, and later when I was present in Home duriof; the consulship <)f 



> Perrot, pi. Ift. On Hit- next p<;p is Rivi-ii a rc«ii.r:iiir.n of l\>h l.'iiii.l.- Iiy CiiilUuciin 
iSeoU da Btaux-Aris). In rvfjifct to ilie Knui,* of llie Calaiiiins, sei- PiTnif's ErphraHim, plr. 
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M. Marcellu** iiul T \rniiitiin I was not willing t) actejt Tii a periiHi 
of great scarcitj I did not refuse tht care of supphing the ut\ w^tll coni : 
wliich was so done at mj own e\j>eiisG that in i lev. dajs the [x-ojile 
wi'rc rehcied from Uit evi ting danger and fmui aiixiet% lite cuiihuI- 
ship for the year and toi life being then offered to nie I did not 
accept it 

VI. Dimng tht consulship of M \ niurni'< an 1 Q I ucretnis. hiU'r 
during thflt if P ( n l>entuhi'* and f r tht thml tnui dunng that (t Piuihis 
Fiihius Mixuuu't and Q Tuhtro by consent of the Senate and tlie I'oiiiaii 




TKMPI.H (IF HOME AND AUOL'BTUB 



]ii'<i]ili' r was votcil. with niust t'xti'udi'd powers, the sole guardianship of 
thii law-* mill of public monils. ^Vlifu any powers were ofTered to me 
fiinti-arv ti> my conntTv's traditinnfl, T did not accept them; when the 
Si'oatt? intntitfd iiif with tlic nrrnngement of other nfTaiis, T brought them 
t" a clos<> by virtut' (if the tribiinitian i>ower with which 1 had been 
inv.'sii'd. In this oftict- T fiY<> timc», with the consent of the Senate, 
ii-i-iiH-iiifd witli niysi-lf a collfafinc. 

VII. For ti'n yt-ni-s surct'SKivi.'Iy T was triumvir, having the duty of 
ririiuii/ing th" reimMif. I hnvi' held the rank of prince of the Senate 
nji til tlic time wlii'o I wniti' thii*: that is to say, for forty years. I have 
Ix'i'it ]iiintitV\ niaxinnis, au^iir, member of the collie of quindacimvin and 
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of the septeiuvirs, of the Arval r>rothers, of the college of Titian priests, 
and of the Fetiales. 

VIII. In my fifth consulate, by order of the people and the Senate, 
I increased the number of patricians. Three times I prepared the list of 
senators. In my sixth consulate I celebrated the ceremony of the census, 
M. Agrippa being my colleague. After forty-one years I made the census 
of the Roman people; in this census their number was 4,063,000. A 
second time, alone, I made the census, with consular authority, C. Censorinus 
and C. Asinius Ix^ing consuls; the number was then 4,233,000 Roman 
citizens. A third census was made by me, having my son Tib. Caesar for 
colleague, during tlie consulsliip of Sext. Pompeius and Sext Appuleius, the 
number of citizens then being 4,937,000. By the promulgation of new laws 
I have both revived the examples of our ancestors, which were beginning 
to be forgotten among us, and have myself given to posterity an example 
of many tlihigs worthy to ]»e imitated. 

IX. The Senate decreed that prayers should be offered to the gods 
by the priests and consuls every five years for my welfare, on which occasions 
games often took place, sometimes offered by one of the four great sacer- 
dotal colleges, and sometimes by the consuls. Private individuals as well 
as cities, all citizens wherever they might be, incessantly offered sacrifices 
to the gods for my health in all shrines. 

X. ily name, by a decree of the Senate, has been inserted in the 
Salian Hvmn, and a law made that I should be sacrosanct and that I 
should possess for lifti tlu^ tribunitian power. The jx^ople offered me the 
supreme pontificate held ]>y my father before me; but I would not supplant 
any living man in his ofiice. Some years after, this priesthood being freed 
by the de^ith of him who had seized it in our civil dissensions, I was put 
in possession of it, so great a crowd ])eing gathered from all Italy to attend 
the comitia on this occ^ision as had never before been seen; this was 
during the consulate of P. Sulpicius and C. Valgius. 

XI. To commemorate mv return, the Senate consecrated before the 
VorUx Ca])ena, near the temple of Honor and Valor, an altar to Fortuna 
Redux, and decreed that upon this altar the priests and Vestals should 
offer sacrifice yearly on the anniversary' of my return from Syria to Rome, 
and that this day should be called, from my name, Augustalia. 

XII. Bv a decree of the Senate the leading men of the state, with 
some of the praetors and tribunes and the consul, Q. Lucretius, were sent 
to meet me in Campania, — an honor never before accorded to any one. 
When, after having successfully arranged the aflairs of Spain and Gaul, I 
returned from those provinces to Rome, during the consulship of Tib. Nero 
and P. Quintilius, the Senate decreed the erection of an altar on account 
of my return, dedicated to the Augustan Peace, and ordered an annual 
sacrifi(^e to be offered thereon by the magistrates, priests, and Vestals. 

XIII. The temple of Janus Quirinus, which, according to the command 
of our fathers, is never closeil exccjit when peace ]>revails over all lands 
and seas subject to the Romans, had been closed, as our annals attj^t, but 
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twice since the fotmdatiou of Rome ; umler iiij- poveminent tliricH Jibr tlu' 
Siiiiate proclftiiiied Unit it slioiild Im; cInKetl. 

XIV. My sons, Cains ami Lucius (.'im^nr, Rimtched from mc liy Diwtiny 
ill tlioir youth, the StMiiiU; and the lioinaii jieoplo, to do me honor, desjynateiJ 
ixa coiisula hi tlieir tifteeiith year, to outer npou office after live years shouKI 
liave elapsed, llie Semite altto decree^l that from the day wlien they were 
])resented in the Fonim they should have a share in the delil>erations of 
public ull'airs ; the Koman knights also nnanJmously proclaimed tliem 




OF JUPITKR TOXAWt' (p. 398). 



lani.'i' 



< Jiivnti'tU, and pn;seuted each of them with a sflver shield and 



XV. T have paiii Ui the Roman phOis three hundred aesteroes apiece in 
I'xiM'iitiim fif my father's will, ami in my own name, during my fifth con- 
siil^liiii. four liumh-i-il apiece from the nptiiln ohtained in war. Aptun, in my 
lentil iiinsulslii]) 1 distriltuted to each man from my private fortune fonr 
Imiiilreil Si vleries liy way nf •■•■lujittrii'm. In my eleventh consulship twelve 
tiiiK-i [ distriUuted curii Imu^ilit nt my own e.'cpense. In the twelfth ywir of 
my nttiee as trihune, fur the thinl time T gave fonr hundred fleeterces apiece. 
riii-se varinu-i dnnationfl have never )H>en made to less than two hundred and 
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fifty thousand men. In the eighteenth year of my office as tribune, which 
was also that of my twelfth consnlshiji, I distributed among tliree hundred 
and twenty thousand men of the city plelis sixty denarii apiece. In the 
colonies formed of my veterans I caused to be distributed, when consul for 
the fifth time, a thousand sestercL'S to each man from the spoils of war; 
and tlie number of those who thus shared in this •rratuity on occasion of 
my triuniplis was aljout one 
hundred and twenty thousand. 
During my thirteenth consul- 
ship I gave to those of the 
plebeians who were registered 
as sharei-s in the public tlistri- 
hution of corn the sum of sixty 
denarii a head; and the nuni- 
Iter of those sharing iu this 
gift was a little over two Imn- 
ilred thousand. 

XVI. For th»' lands 
which in my fourth consul- 
ship, and laUT M. C'ra.s,sus and 
Cn. I.«ntulus Augur being 
consuls, 1 as.signed to the sol- 
diers, I jiaid an indemnity to 
the municipia. Fur thi' lands 
which the Italian uiiiTii<'ipia 
placed at my disposal the snm 
was about six buufhwl mil- 
lions sesterces, and for the 
lands fumi.slied by the jirov- 
inces about two hundred and 
sixty million. Tliis I was 
the first and only man to do 
of all who up to my time 
have founded colonies in Italy 
or the [irovinces. Later, dur- 
ing the consulship of Tib. Xerii and Cn. I'iso, of C. Antistius and I>. Laelius, 
of 0, Calvisius and L. Pasieuns, iif L I^iitulus and M. Messalla, 1 gave 
>n^tuitie8 iu money to the veterans whom I sent home to their municipia; 
and to this end I exjiended tour hundred million of sesterces. 

XVII. F<jur times from my own resources I furnished money to the 
public treasury, and placed at the disposal of those in charge of the treasury 
one hundred and fifty million s&sterces. During the consulship of SI. Lepidus 

I Head of a bronze atatje. originally overlaid with silver. Pound near Vienna (Isire) in 
1^59, and now in tfae Museum of Lyons. From the inscription engraved upon the diadem it 
appears that the quaettw I.. T^ilugius presented thia atatue to the colony of Vienna (GeofM 
(ircWy.18TG.pl. 1). 
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and L. Amuitius I gave, in the name of Tib. Caesar and in niv tiwn. 4ini; 
hundred and seventy million sesterces into the military treasury establishtMl 
by my advice for the payment of gratuities to the soldiers who had s.'rvf'.I 
twenty years and upwards. 

XVIII. The year of the consulship of Cn. and P. Lentulus, the puhlit- 
revenues failed. ... I bought corn at my own expense, and furnished :it 
one time to a hundred thousand men, at another to more, aid in iurn 
and money. 

XIX. Tlie Curia, and the Chalcidicum adjacent thereto, the t^Miiph^ nf 
Apollo upon the Palatine with its porticoes, the temple of tlh» diviu»* 
Julius, the Lupercal, the portico adjacent to tlie circus of Flatninius a«» 
which I allowed to be left the name Octavian, aft^ir him who had previou-^lv 
built one on the Sixme spot), the Pulvinar at the (Urcus Maximus, iht- 




CONTEST or ATHLETES.* 

temples on the Capitol of Jupiter Feretrius and Jupiter Tonans, the 
temple of Quirinus, those of Minerva, of Juno Regina, and of Jupiter Libertas 
on the Aventine, that of the Lares at the summit of the Via Sacra, those 
of the P(Miates upon the Velian hill, and those of Juventas and of the 
Mater Magna on the Palatine, were built by me. 

XX. The (Capitol and the theatre of Pompeius have both been restored 
by nnj at great ex]>ense, but without inscribing my name upon either of 
these editices. I have Repaired the aqueducts which were falling into 
ruin at many points, and I have doubled the amount of the water called 
Marcian Ijy turning another spring into its channel. The Julian Fonim 
and Ha^^ilica, which was ])otween the temj^les of Castor and Saturn, works 
begun an<l nearly completed by my father, I have finished ; and this basilica 
having been destrcjyed by fire, I have begun its reconstruction on an enlarged 

* Ent^aved stone in the Gallery of Florence (Gorii, Mas, de Flor^ Cfewu AnL pL LuuiiL 
No. 5). 
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foundation, with an inscription ot my sons' names, wliicli if I in my lifetime 
do not complete, I have directed that it be completed by my heirs. Being 
for the sixth time consnl, I have repaired within tlie city, by the Senate's 
orders, eighty-two temples, oniittuig no one that had need of restoration. 
During my seventh consulship I made the Flaminiaa Way from Some to 
Ariniiuum from the spoils of war, and all the bridges over which it passes, 
with the exception of the Mulvian and Minucian. 

XXI. Upon my own hind I have built with the spoils of war the 
temple of Mars Ultor and the Augustan Foruni. The theatre near the 
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temple of Apollo was built by me upon ground which I bought for the most 
jtart from jirivate owners, that it m^^ht bear the name of M. Marcellus, 
my son-in-law. (Jiftn fnim the spoils made in war have been offered by 
me in the (,'apitol, in the temples of the divine Julius, of Vesta, and of 
Mars Ultor, which gifts have cost me about a hundred million sesterces. 
In my fifth consulship I remitted to the Italian municipia and colonies 
the present of gold,^ of the weight of thirty-five thousand pounds, which they 



1 Moseum of the T.«uvre. Pergantus celebrated every fire years the Augusleia, or games 
la honor of Augustus (Clarac, Notice de la sculpt, anl. du musee du Louvre, No. 801, G). 
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ofl'ered me on occasion of my triumphs; and after this, wheiu-vtT I wri** 
proclaimed imperator, I refused the «ime jijift, wliieh the inunicijiia iii:*l 
colonies oflered me eacli time with tlie siime libenility. 

XXII. Thrice in my own name, and tive times in the nanu's nf M.y 
sons and grandsons, I have given comhats of gladiators, in which alxjut im 
thousand men have fought. Twice in my own name, and a thinl limt- in 
my grandson\s name, I gave the spectacle of a combat between aililett'> 
summoned from all (juarters. I liave celebrated the games four times in 
my own name and twenty-thn*o times in tlie names of other magistnitvs. 
Heing chief of the college of the quindecimvirs, M. Agripjw being my 
colleague, I celebrateil in the name of this college the Secular (lamt-:?. 
during the consulship of C Furuius and C. Silanus. In my thirteenth 
(•(jusulship I celebraU^d in honor of Mars Ultor the games which sinci- 
then the consuls have r»*gularly given. . . . Twenty-sL\ combats of African 
wild beasts have been given by me to the people in my name and in 
the nanui of my sons and grandsons in the Circus, the Forum, <»r the 
amphitheatres, and about thirty-tive hundred wild beasts have been killed. 

XXI II. I have given th«* i>eopl(; the sixictacle of a naval eoniUii 
beyond the Tiber, where is now the Caesars* grove; and for this purpose I 
caused the ground to be excavated for eigliteen hundred feet in length anc! 
twelve hundred in width. Thirty beiikeil triremes and biremes and a greiit 
number of smaller vessels were engaged in this tight. Besides the rowers, 
three thousand men fouglit on these fleets. 

XXIV. In the temples <jf all the cities of the province of Asia I, 
l>eing victorious, rejilaced the ornaments <if which he with whom I IishI 
been at war had de^s])oiletl them, ami which he had appropriated. Tht- 
number of my silver statues, })edestrian, e(|uestrian, and in quadrigas 
erected in Komc, was about eii'htv. These I mvself removed; and fn»ni 
their value converted into money, I placed offerings of gold in the temple 
of Apollo, in my own name and ui the names of those who had oiiered 
me the honor of these statues. 

XXV. I have freed the sea from pirates ; and in that war I captunnl 
and returnud to their masters, that they sliould suffer condign pmushment. 
about thirty thousand slaves who had escaped from their masters and 
taktni arms against the Republic. All Italy spontaneously offered allegiance 
to me, and demaiuled me as leacler in the war which I ended by the victory 
of Actiuni. The sjime oath was taken to me by the provinces of (Taul. 
Sj)ain, Africa, Sicily, and Sardinia Mon» than seven hundred senator.^ 
s<.*rv(Ml uud(?r nu», (jf which numlter, uj) to this day, eighty-three have become 
consuls, and about a hundred ami scv(»nty have received the office of priests. 

XXVI. I have extended the limits of all the provinces of the Roman 
}»(?o])le adjacent to countries not yet subjected to our rule. I have pacifieil 
all the i)rovinces of Oaul and Spain along the coast of the ocean fmni 
(radcs to th<^ mouth of the Albis. The Alps, from the r^on a4jacent 
t^) thf^ Adriatic^ Sea as far as the Tuscan, T have added to the Empire 
without unjustly making war upon any ]»eople. My fleet sailed by the 
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ocean from tlic mouth of the Hhiiio to the East up the boundaries of 
the Cimbri, into regions whither no Itoiuan hithertii has come by sea or 
land. The Cimbri, the C'harj-des, the Sennoues, and other (Jennan tribes 
of that region have by their deputies solicited my friendship and that 
of the Koinan people. Ily my orders and "under my auspices two armies 
have been led at about the same time uito Aethiopia and into Arabia, 
called Eudaemon ; the two nations who attacked us have been defeated 
with greiit loss in battle, and many prisoners have been taken. In Aethiopia 
an advance was made as far as JJabata. near Meroi.'. In Arabia the army 
penetrated as far as JIariba, on the frontier of the country of the Sabaeans. 

XXVII. I have brought Egypt under the dominion of the Roman 
people. Of Oreater Armenia, after the murder of its king Artaxias, I 
might have made ^a province; but I chose rather, following the example of 
our ancestors, to give over this kingdom to Tigranes, son of Artavasdes, 




grandson of king Tigranes; and I employed in this atfah- Tib. Nero, the 
.'same being my st-epson. And afterwards tlie same people, liecoming 
disorderly and rebellious, were subdued by my son Cains, and restored by 
my orders to kuig Ariobarzanea, son of the Median king Artabazes, and 
upon liis deatti to his son Artavasdes. The latter having been killed, I 
sent into the kingilom Tigranes, 'if the royal race of Armenia, All the 
liro\-im.'eR lying beyond the Adriatic Siea. eastward, and tlie Cyrenaiea, in 
great jKirt given u]) to fiireign kings, I recovered, as at an earlier period I 
hud repoH^ssed Sicily and Sardinia, detached from tlie Empire by a servile 



XXYITl. In Africa, Sicily, Macedon, the two Spains, Achaia, Asia, 
Syria, I Iiillia Nartxinensis, and Pisidia, I have estabhshed military colonies. 
Italy also possesses twenty-eight colonies of the same nature founded by 
me, which within my lifetime have become very flourishing and populous. 

XXIX. Many military standards lost by other generals I have recovered 
iViiin Spain and Gaul and from the Dalmatians. The Parthians I liave 
compelled to surrender the spoils and standards of three Roman armies, and 
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to implore the friendship of the Roman people. These standards I have 
deposited in the sanctuary of the temple of Mars Ultor. 

XXX. The Pannonian nations, among whom before my administration 
no Roman army had ever penetrated, were conquered by Tib. Nero, then 
my stepson and lieutenant; I have made them subject to the Roman 
people and have set back the limits of the province of Illyria as far as 
the Danube. A Dacian force, having crossed this river, were imder my 
auspices defeated and destroyed; and later my army, crossing the river, 
compelled the people of Dacia to submit to the Roman power. 

XXXI. Embassies from the kings of India have been many times 
sent to me, which has never before occurred under any Roman ruler. 
Our friendship has been sought, by means of deputies, by the Bastamae, 
the Scythae, and the kings of the Sarmatae dwelling on both sides of the 
Tana'is, and by the kings of the Albani, the Hiberi, and the MedL 

XXXII. To me as suppliants have come the kings of the Parthians, 
Tiridates, and fifterwards Phraates, son of king Phraates; of the Medes, 

Artavasdes; of the Adiabeni, Artaxares; of the Britanni, 
Dumnobellaunus and Tim . . . ; of the Sugambri, Maelo ; and 
many of the Marcomanni and Suevi. Phraates, son of Orodes, 
king of the Parthians, sent to me in Italy all his sons and 
grandsons, — not in consequence of a defeat, but seeking our 
ARioBARZA- friendship by the offer of his own children as hostages. 

NE8. 11 

Many other nations who had never before had any relations of 
friendship and commerce with the Roman people have during my reign 
formed alliance with them. 

XXXIII. From me the Parthians and Medes, having sought this by am- 
bassadors, the chief men of their nation have received as kings, — the Par- 
thians Vonones, son of king Pliraates and grandson of king Orodes ; and the 
Medes Ariobarzanes, son of king Artavasdes, grandson of king Ariobarzanes. 

XXXIV. In my sixth and seventh consulships, after I had put an 
end to the civil wars, having had by general consent all powers in my 
hands, I gave up to the Senate and the Roman people the conduct of public 
affairs. For this merit I was called, by a decree of the Senate, Augustus; 
it was decreed that the portals of my dwelling should be publicly wreathed 
with laurels, that a civic crown should be placed above my door, and that 
in the Curia Julia should be placed a golden shield, with the inscription 
that it was given me by the Senate and the Roman people in honor of my 
valor and clemency, my justice and patriotism. From that time I have 
surpassed all others in public respect; but I have never had more authority 
in any magistracy than the colleague sharing it with me. 

XXXV. During my thirteenth consulship the Senate, the equestrian 
order, and all the Roman people conferred upon me the name of Pater 
patriae, and directed this title to be inscribed in the vestibule of my dwell- 
ing, and in the Curia and the Augustan Forum under the quadriga erected 
in my honor by the Senate. When I wrote these words I was in my 
seventy-sixth year. 
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Supplementary Note by an Unknown Hand. 

The total of the sums given by him to the treasury, the people, and 
the discharged veterans, amounted to six hundred million denarii^ 

He built the temples of Mars, of Jupiter Tonans and Jupiter Feretrius, 
of Apollo, of the divine Julius, of Quirinus, of Juno Kegina, of Jupiter 
Libertas, of the Lares, of the Penates, of Youth, and of the Great Mother; 
the Lupercal, the I^ilvinar near the Circus, the Curia with the Chalcidicum, 
the Augustan Forum, the Julian basilicii, thc^ theatre of Marcellus, the 
grove of the Caesars beyond the^ Tiber, the Portico on the Palatine, and 
the portico of the Flaminian Circus. 

He restored the Capitol and eighty-two sacred buildings, the theatre of 
Pompeius Magnus, the aqueducts, and the Flaminian Way. 

His expenses for games, combats of gladiators and athletes, a naval 
battle, and the chase of wild beasts, it is impossible to estimate; the same 
is true in respect to his gifts to the Italian cities and colonies, to provincial 
cities destroyed by earthquakes and tires, and also to friends and senators 
to whom he supplied the amount of property needed to secure their rank 
in the census.^ 

* [Equal to 2,400,000,000 sesterces ; evidently in round numbers, the exact total of the 
gifts not amounting to 2,200,000,000 sesterces. — Ed.] 

^ " It would be difficult." says Al. Perrot, *' to determine to what hand is due the summary 
which concludes the inscription. It evWently does not belong to the Emperor himself, who 
18 spoken of in the third person, and all that it contains has already been mentioned with 
more detail, with the exception of the one item of the gifts made to the provinces. The most 
probable conjecture as to its origin is that it was a text brought from Italy with the inscrip- 
tion itself, and was originally prepared by some scribe of tho imperial chancery, to be recited 
publicly by the herald on occasion of the £m]>eror'£> iuucral." 



